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6 PRIOR, , 

lies. He became a bachelor, as is usual, in four years ;* 
and two yean afterward wrote the poem on the ' Deity,' 
which stands first in his Tolnme. 

It is the established practice of that College, to send 
every year to the Eprl of Exeter some poems upon sacred 
snbjects, in acknowledgment of a benefaction enjoyed by 
them from the bounty of his ancestor. On this occasion 
were those verses written, which, though nothing is said of 
their success, seem to have recommended him to some no- 
tice ; ibr his praise of the Countess's music, and his lines 
on the famous picture of Seneca, afford reason for imi^n- 
ing that he was more or le.8s conversant with diat funily. 

Ihe same year he published the * City Mouse and Coxm- 
try Mouse,' to ridicule Dryden's 'Hind and Fanther,* in 
conjunction with Mr. Montague. Ihere is a story t of great 
pain suffered, and of tears shed, on this occasion, by Dry- 
den, who thought it hard that ' an old man shoald be so 
treated by those to whom he had always been civil.* By 
tales like these is the envy raised by superior abilities every 
day gratified : when they are attacked, every one hopes to 
see them humbled : What is hoped is readily believed, and 
what i!s believed is confidently told. Dryden had been 
more accustomed to hostilities than that such enemies 
should break his quiet ; and if we can suppose him vexed, 
it would be hard to deny him sense enough to coiS^mI his 
uneasiness. 

The * City Mouse and Country Mouse* procured its au- 
thors more solid advantages than the pleasure of fretting 
Dryden ; for they were both speedily preferred. Monta. 
gne, indeed, obtainedthe first notice, with some degree of 
discontent, as it seems, in Prior, who probthly knew that 
his own part of the performance was the best. He had 
not, however, much reason to complain; for he came to 
liMidon, and obtained soch notice, that (In 1691) he was 
sent to the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the em- 
bassy. ' In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Europe has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, was 
formed the grand alliance against Louis, whidi at last did 
not produce effects proportionate to the magnificence of the 
transaction. 

. lie wu admitted, to his bachelor*! degree in 1686} and to 
ifnster'ti, by mandate, in 1700.— N« t Spenoe. 
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Tb» candect of Prior in this »pleiidid initiation into pob- 
lie biuin«M was ao pleasing to King William, that be. made 
bim one of the gentlemen of his bed*chamber; and he is 
*appo9ed to have passed some of the next years in the qoiet 
9altiTation of Uteratore and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (in i6qS) produced a sobjeist 
li>r all the writers ; perhaps no funeral was ever so po^- 
cally attended. Dryden, indeed, as a man discouutenanoed 
and deprived, was silent; but scarcely any other maker of 
verses omitted to bring his tribute of toneful sorrow. An 
emulation of elegy was universal. Maria's praise was not 
confined to the English language, but fills a great part of 
the * Masse Anglicanse.' 

Prior, i^ho was both a poet and a courtier, was too dili- 
gent to miss this opportunity of respect. He wrote a loi% 
ode, which was presented to the King, by whom it was not 
likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to^another embassy, at 
the treaty of Ryswick (in I69T*) ; and next year had the 
same office at the court of France, where he is said to have 
been considered with great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at Ver- 
sailles, being shewn the victories of Louis, painted by Le 
Brun, and asked whether the King of England's palace bad 
any such decorations; 'The monuments of my masier'a 
actions,' said he, ' are to be seen every where but in his own 
house.* 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in themselves suf* 
ficiently ostentatious, but were explained by inscriptions ao 
arrogant, that Boileau and Racine thought it necessary tx^ 
make them more simple. 

He i^as>io the following year nt Loo with the King ; 
from whom, after a long audience, he carried orders to 
England, and upon his arrival became under-secretory of 
state in the Earl of Jersey's office; a post which he did 
not retain long, because Jersey was removed ; but he was 
soon made commissioner of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest and most 
splendid compositions, the ' Carmen Seculare,' in which h« 

• He received, in September, IfWT. a preMnt of 300 guisess 
from the lords Justices, tor hit trouble In bringing over the treaty 
ofpeaccr^N. — 
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«sh«iuts dl hMp«^ran of otbiriftlim* > 1 niMfriiot to ac: 

mdltttain«d as unch rcraeitf as ««& ba pMpferly exacted 

&oai|a'poot psof^ikadly: tnaottiattid*. ■ Kiaf WiQiMa sap' 

plied copious materials for either iMrse or pfMes tils' 

vMvlifo bad beea actioa, andnoaa «yte deaied hfia the 

reapl e adeat ^aalities of steady resolutiea and personal 

oouaga^ -He-waa mally ill Frier's mind ^at he teftff 

aantaliiu in his Ttrses ; be coadidered him as a hero, attd 

vas aoeastoated te-say that he-praised othets in oMnpUaoCe 

with tbefasbioa, but that in oekbratiag King William her 

followed his ineUnatioD. . To Ptier gratitade woaM dictate 

praise which reason woold not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the fhtare years of 

William's rei^D, he qentioas a Society for asefd Arti, and' 

amoag them 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teicK, 
And tp jast idioms fix our doublfnl •^eeeh ; . 
That from our writers distant realms may know ' 
The thanks wc to our monarchs owe, 
And schools prot'eos our tonrite throufh every land 
That nasi nvoVd his aid or oless'd his hand* 

Hckell, in his * Prospect of Peace/ has the same hope of 

a neiw academy : . ' ' 

In happy chains our darinz lang:oag'e boundf 
Shali sport no more in arnitrary sound. 

Whether the similitode of those pass^^s, which exhftit 
the same ihtfttght on the same occasion proceeded firpm ac- 
cident or imitsUion, is not' easy to determine. Tidcell 
mtg^e hai^ been impre toed with hfs expectation by Swiit's 
' Pro^al for ascertaining the KttgUsh Langai^/ theti' 
lately p«A»lMiedi 

In the parliament that met in 170I he was choieit repre- 
8ettteti>«re of East Grinstead . Perhaps it was abotit ^s time 
that he ehanged his party ; for he voted for the impeach- 
ment of those lords who had persuaded the King to ^e Par- 
ttCion4rea^,a treaty in which he had himself been minis- 
terially emiployed, 

A great part of Queen Anne's tefgn waft a time of War, 
in whidh thiM was little employment for ndgotiatdrs, and 
Pitoir had therefore lelsttxe to make or to polish verses. 
When the battle of Bledheim called forth all the versejpoi. 
Prior, among the rest, took care to shew his didight in the 
increasing honour of his country by an Epistle to Boileao* 
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HeynMiilnd aooo ttuitwvti a Tolome of poems, with 
tbt .«poomiastic chvtKster of bi« deceased patipn, the Dvke 
of l^oqet; it begaa with the College £;xerciae, aiid ea4e4 
with the < 19ut-brown Maid/ 

<|lw battle of Eamillie» soap aftevww4 <in 1706> eioited 
him to ftQOthtr ^fort of powtry. Oa thif qccaeion ho had 
fewer or less formideUe rivals; aad it wt^aU bo not easy 
toiijUDe any other oonffositioa projfooed hy that e>?«Bt 
whidi is now remembered. 

£viv7 tluDg has Its 4aj. Throngh^he Mgiis of WiHiam 
and Anoeiio profperoas ereat pMsed nodignified by poetry, 
la t)^ last wsr« vh^ Vraoce was disgraced and over* 
powf^redioe^wyq^uleroftheglobe; when Spain.comiag 
to her ^ssi«taace» ofily shared her calamities, and tho namiB 
o(ai^ SogjishoMft was rwrereaoed through Earopevoopoet 
vai(;<h<«rd. MHdst tho gent ral afeoUmation ; the fama-of 
oot^|o»aaf UortWidheroes was intrasted to the Qaaetteavk 

^ ««li«p in timft grew wtavy of the i»ar, and the 
fioawgpewweaiy of her ministers* The war was bwr* 
dens4Bt9i end the miniiteva w«w ipsoleat. Harley sad his 
friends began fo^fpelhiit they might* by driving the whigs 
from vew^an4 froni'pftwer, gratify at once the Qnisea and 
^^ PMP^f There was aov «. etfl for writeiHi who mis^t 
convey imdUgeaee^ pat* abQMs, and shew the vaete of 
pohl^B nopigrrthe lurMsonableeondnctofthealUes^the 
svariea of gwNrals, th# cyramiy of mirnoas, and the ffnoal 

4«nfer of appiPoeohiBg roiiv 

For this purpose a papetcalkd 'Ihe ^aminer- -was 
P«io4iQpiUQr.p«bUshcd. written, as it happened, by any wit 
^ tbe Bariy, aad aonoetimes, as^ is said, by Mrs. M^oley* 
$ome we<owaed by ^m^i «>(( ontt in ridicule of Garth's 
rerees |p Ooddphin apon the liMS of his place, was-wrltttfi 
by Prior, aaA^anfffetad by Addiaoo,who iippeers to hav« 
kaownthe4«thoreitherbyooBJeotareorintelligenGOt < 

The t«viest wibo were ponr in power* vers in haste la 
eq4 ^wvi and Prior, being repined (1710) to his 
(armur omployamit qf makipg treaties, was sent (July* 
173^1) pnhratoly lo Paris «ith ^opositioas of peace, lit 
liVa^jemeiptaBrad et the Friach court; ^lU ntufpiBa in 
«boiHt » month, brought wHh ^m the 4bbe GqidAier, aH 
Ifr. Mmattr* t MiiiiaUT finnn FraiMtt*j«Tfist«4'WiMi M 
powefm • ". 
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th« priidpal interrogators ; who» ia this «zaittiaatio&, of 
which ^ere is printed an account not unentertaining, 
iMharvcd with the bolster oaseess of men el&ted by recent 
authority. They are represented' as asking qhestioflk 
somcciaaet vagne, sometiitfes iasidions, and writing i^ifilfffs 
diffevent from those which they received. Pri«f;h^>, 
a!v«^ seems ta have besn overpowered by &ei« AArbdleitte j 
fav ha confesses thftf he 8i^«i wbat^ if he had eter cobie 
before a legal jndioature, he shoiild hat^ eoAti^^tM Htr 
explaiaed away. Thooatfa was adiKinistered 1^ B69ckifen, 
a Middlesex jnstioe, who at last Was golhg io' wfitfr his at^ 
testalion on the wrong aide «f thepapei*. ^ ' ' ' 

They were very indottrioiis tO find sdme charge agaflttit 
Oxford; and asked Prior, with great earnestness, who was 
preeent when the preliminary articles were talked <^ tir 
signed at his honse ? 'He toild them, that either the Earl 
of Oxford or the Doke of Shrewsbory was hbleiit, but he 
coald not remember' whidi} an answer wldih iMvpIcxcd 
Ui«m, becaose it supplied no accusation agaiasi; dtheir. 
* Could any thing be more abivrd/ says he, 'or more in» 
haman> than to propose to me '^ questimi, by the answering 
of which I might,. according to them, prov« myself a 
traitor i And notwithatanding thetr solemn promise, that 
nothing which I could say thould hurt myMlf, Ffaad no 
reason to nust them ; for Ui^y violated tiiat promise tb^ 
five hours after. However,! «Wned I was there prMett. 
VHietherthis was wisely done or not, I lia^ to my frididk 
t» determine.' 

"When he had signed the paper, he was told by Vilpok, 
that the cMumtUee were not sAtiifiad with his behaviour, 
nor could give such an account of It to the Goosttons as 
mif^t merit favour ; and that they now thou^t a stricter 
confinement necessary than to his own house. * He]%,* 
aay« he, 'Boaoawcov lilayid the moralist, iin4.C<mfngiby 
the Christian, but l»bth Very aWkwanHy.' Themesaea- 
iger, in whose custody he Waato be pIhoad,wal«htfil called, 
and very deeantly aakad Hy Cttingsby* ^ if his libine was 
•acnfed by bats and boltl^ The nibiseilger UsWered, 
'No!' with astonldmient. At Whicli C^idugsby twy 
angrily said, * Sir, you must secure thil ptisotteif' j f t Ss fyt 
the safsty of th« nation e if hft escape ymfahiai dnMer 
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They had aJbieady printed their report ; and in thi« «»• 
umiaatioii were endeayoariiig to find proofs. 

He ootttinoed thus confined for some time; and Mr. 
Wslpole (Jane 10, 1715) moy«d for an impeadtment ' 
against him. What made him so aorimonioos does not 
appear: he was by natore no thiister for blood. Prior 
was a week after committed to close custody, with orders 
that * no person should be admitted to see him widioat 
teare from the Speaker.' 

. When, two years after, an Act of Grace was passed, be 
was excepted^ and continued still in custody, which be had 
made less tedious by writing his ' Alma.' He was, however, 
soon after discharged. 

Be had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. What- 
ever the profit of his employments might have been, he had 
always spent it ;'and at the age of fifty>three was, with all 
his abilities, in dang^ of penury, having yet no solid 
revenue but from the fellowship of his college, which, 
when in his exaltation he was oeosured for retaining it, he 
said, he could live upon at last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed^ he was 
encouraged to add other poems to those which he had 
printed, and to publish them by subscription. The ex- 
pedient succeeded by the industry of many friends, who 
circulated the proposals,* and the care of some, who, it is 
said, withhdd the money from him lest he should squander 
it. The price of the volume was two guineas ; the whole 
collection was four thousand ; to which Lord Harley, the 
son of the £arl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably ad- 
hered, added an equal sum for the purchase of Down>haU, 
^^ch Ptior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his 
decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have often 
wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. But it seems that busy men seldom live 
long in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health 
declined. He complains of deafness; * for,' says he, * I 
took little eai« of my ears while I was not sure if my heacf 
was my own.' 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found 
no account. In a letter to Swift» ' I have,' says he, ' treated 

• Swift obtained many snbscriptlons for Um in Ireland.— H. 
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Ladjr Hantiot at Gamlnridss (k fidlow of atoOegiB treA !) 
and spdce Tenea to her in a gown aaA cap I iniat, ika 
fj^pawntiairfi so. te canberaei in rkm daancd ptaaa at 
t74BMhti«M^i man that nmkes U|> half the Tolome oii/tne 
ptftMf thttt makee ap tha-report eif tlw oominittie^apaakiBS 
^9nul 8tcmt,komotum.* 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the Earl of Oxford, m 
the aii^toMtb ef SeptembcK^ I'J^.aiid ins boned in West, 
minster; where, on a monument Tor whioh, as the 'last 
pMoe of hiUMH vaaiQ^/ he Uft fiv.o faundandpotuidsyis an- 
graVen this epita{»h : 

Sol Teinporb Histeriam mediliMi, 

Paalatim obrepens FeMs 

Open sitonl & Xrittt filam abnipit, 

S6pt. 18. Ad. Dott. 1731. Atat. 57. *^ 

H.8. R, 

Yit E3dniiU», 

Serenisstmis 

R^giGtfLiBLVO RegiiHe(iiieMABijS 

In Congressione -Fo^deratofuM 

HagsB, atoool^gfCH eel«l»rata, 

• ^I>liildeMil]|fta*'BHianttu5LegitW, 

7am Hs ' 

#Bi aODO 1697 Paii^em Rtswioxi c on f flfee w mt, 

- Tnm lis • 

Qni aptid (iaJ&6k aiidis prozimls L^gationem 

Obi^ront ; eodem eHafti anno 1697 in mbemia 

SStRBTARIUS; 

Hecnott in utroqne HtoorehilioonseMKi 
^ fioram, 

Oni ttuio ITOO ofdioaodis Commercii nefoclis ' 

Qoique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebos, 

n«9idebs]A, 

C0tl*1SSlONABIV8 ; 

' PMiTctno 

Ab Anna • ■ 

Felicissimtt meiriorise lleginft 

Ad Luiy6 Ti 6 ifH XI V. GaHiSB Regem 

Missus anno 171I 

Be Faeft stabiliende, 

(Face etiamintm do^anfe 

XNoqaa nt boni jam omneo aperaiit dwrntwa) 
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CoafaiivaF*l08|ftt9 Ligf^im; 
MATTHfUS PRIO&, Annitw) 

aw 

HnwMrtititiii Inoeini. £rudkioul-lMiiUi 

Cni eoin «Monti CmUm unHWit Mvm. 
Hvao Paerum Qob^fo hi* 9«Bi» pfuiMirit » 

Cuitakrigift OBiiwo 8oten0|^ iQitnudtj 

Malta cotti virit Pnncipihu ransQetud* ; 

Ba MtUft, Ha iM«it«tiM; 

4< VatwBk Clior* aveUi Mnqoaip .potnitf 

Sed Mkbait a»pe Bcram Ciyilinm gra?itatti» 

AttOBakmnrLIterpriun Sindiia ooadirc : 

£ti «MB oanne adw VoetioM ganos 

Hand kifielicitar t«nta>0t, 

Twi i* FabeUis ^teatnm Widaqiw iMMdlia 

Mjraa ^^rtifttc 

JtontoflPihataitpgiMu ' 

Hce libakalia anini pWaffttMwUt 

Qaim nallo Illi labwa nweiitmDU 

FaoUa ii parspeyem qiubaa m«it»fMt Aatid ; 

Com ad rem, qitecaaqae. forte iiio)desai|« 

Aftd, vari^ eapiptiqtta aU«4«i»t* 
loUaea nihil qmssituia, nihil wi «affaiip» 
. .Vidtfbatar>. 
9ed anaia vitro eflnare, 
£t qna^i jagi ^ f onta tffvtim ^nhtiAtt, 
Xta sooa ta^idMa dnM«» mUquit, • 
SsMine ia SorifrtMi P«iit» Ba§mtiior, 
An in fiMviat* Giaif* JwandiBr. 

Of Prior, emincn|«ali«.9iH>'M^.h;h|»abiUti«s and 
atation, rary few mamopala ij^va baen laft by bis contam- 
joiaries; tlka appaan^. tliarafop^ miii^niiw.ba deatitata of 
Ilia fvirata ofaavac^and laa»iliar pri^Blica*. Ha livad at a 
jtiaaa when tlya rage of party datected all 'wWk It WM any 
V man's intarest to hide ; and» as little 4)1 |t h«#v4 qfPfiQr, 
it ii certaiathat not much was known. Ha TV ^^ afraid 
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of proToking cenfore; for^ivbeii he forsook the whige,* 
snder whose patrtmage he first entered the world, he became 
» tory so ardent and determinate, that he did not willmgl j 
consort with men of dtferent opinions. He was one of tho 
sixteen tones who met weekly, and agreed to address each 
other by the title of brother; and seems to hare adhered, 
not only 1^ ooneorrenoe of political designs, but by pecu- 
liar affection, to the Earl of Oxford and his family. With 
how much confidence he was trattedhas been already told. 

He was, howerer, in Fope'sf opinion, fit <mly to make 
▼erses, and less qualified for business than Addison himself. 
This was sorely said withoot consideration. Addikon, ex- 
alted to a high place, was forced into degradation by the 
sense of his^wn incapacity : Prior, who was employed by 
men rery capable of estimating his Talne, having been se- 
cretary to one embassy, had, when great- abilities were 
again wanted^ the same oflBoe another time ; and was, after 
so much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at last 
sent to transact a nqp>tiation in the highest degree arduous 
and important, for which he was qualified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bol)ngbroke, by his influence 
upon the French minister, and by skill in questions of com- 
merce, above other men. 

Of his behariour in the lighter parts of life, it is too late 
to get much intelligence. One of his answers to a boastful 
Frenchman has been related ; and to an impertinent one he 
made another equally proper. During his embassy, he sat 
at the qpera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied 
with his own voice the principal singer. Prior fell to rail- 
ing at the jMrformer with all the terms of reproach that he 
could collect« tni the Frenchman, ceasing from his song, 
began to eicpostulate with him for his harsh censure of a 
man who was eonfisssedly tibe ornament of the stage. ' I 
know all that,* says the ambassador, 'mais il chante si 
haut, que je ne s^aurob vons entendre.* 

In a gay F^nofa company, where every one sang a little 
86ng or stania,. of which the burden was, ' Bannisaooa la 
Mdancholie:* when it came to his turn to sing, after the 
performance of a younglady that sat next him, he prodneed. 
these extenporaxy lines : 

• Speace. t IMd. 
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Mai« oette voiz* et ces beftnx yett. 
Foot Cupldon drop daDgereux ; 
Kt je sak Criste quand je crie, 
Banoiasoiu la Melaocbolie. 

I 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend from the 
Agnity of the poet and statesman to the low delights of 
mean company. His Chloe probably was sometimes ideal ; 
but the woman with whom he cohabited was a despicable 
drab* of the lowest species. One of his wenches, perhaps 
Chloe, while he was absent from his house, stole his plate, 
and ran away ; as was related by a woman who had been- 
his servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse I have 
seen an account so seriously TidicQloas,that it seems to de- 
serve insertion.f 

' 1 have -been assured that Prior, after having spent th<i 
evening with Oxford, Boliogbroke, Pope, and Swlfr^ would 
go and smoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a com- 
mon soldier and his wife, in Long Acre, before he went to 
bed ; not from any remains of the lowness of his original^ 
as one said, but, I suppose, that his faculties. 



-Strain'd to the height. 



In that celestial collcKioy lablime. 

Dazzled and spent, sunk doWn, and sought repair.-* 

Poor Priori why was he so strained, and in mchwatit 
of repair I after a conversation with men, not, in the opi- 
nion of the world, much wiser than himself i But such are 
the conceits of specniatists, who strain th»iT faculties to 
find in a mine what lies upon the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are left us, 
seem to have been right ; but his life was, it seems, irregu- 
lar, negligent, and seasual. 

Pbior has written with great variety ; and his variety 
has made him popular. He has tried all styles, from the 
grotesque to the solemn, and has not so failed in any as to 
incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as comprising 
Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Poems, ' Alma' and ' So- 
lomon.' 

His Tales have obtaioed general approbation, being writ- 
ten with gr^at familiarity and great sprightliness; the lan- 

• Spence; Jmdiee Gent. Mag. roUlvil. p. 1039. 
r t Rtehardsoniana. 
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gu^ is easy, bat setdom gross, and tlie BiiiDbers smooth, 
without apfwarance of care. Of these Tales there areonly 
four. ' The Ladle ;' which is intriBdneed by a preface, 
neither necessary nor pleasing, neither grave nor merry. 
* Fanlo Pargaati ;' which has likewise a preface, but of 
Btope value than the Tale. 'Hans Carvel,!., ipo^ oyer 
decent; and 'Protogenes and Apelles,' an old story, 
ningled, by an affectation not disagreeable, with modern 
unages. ' The Youi« Gentleman in Love' has hardly t 
yut clftim to the title of a Tale. I know not whether hf 
kn the original author of any Tale which he has given 
us. T)ie adventure of 'Hans Carvel' has passed through 
many successions of merry wits ; for it is to be found i^ 
Aciosto'f 'Satires/ and is perhaps yet older. But the 
merit of such stories is the art of telling them* 

In his amorxMis effusions he is less happy ; for they are 
not dictated by nature or by passion, and have neither gal* 
lantiy nor tenderness. They have the coldness of Ofwltjf 
without his wit, the dnll exercises of a skilful versifier, re* 
solved at all adventures to write something about Chloe,^ 
and trying to be amorous by dint of study. Hii| fictions 
therefore are mythological. Venus, after the example of 
the Greek Epigram, asks when she was seen naied and 
hutMng^ Then Cupid is mistaken; then Cupid is dis- 
armed s then he loses his darts to Ganymede; then Jnpi- 
tter sends him a summons by Mercury. Then Chloe goes 
a hunting, with an ivory quiver ^ac^ul at her side j 
Pia^a mistakes her for one of her nymphs, and.Cnpid laughs 
^t the blunder^ AU this is surely d^spicahl« ; and even 
when he tries to act the lover, ; without the help pf ggdf 
or goddesses, his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He 
talks not 'like a man of this world.' 

The greatest of all his aa^orous^ssays is 'Henry and 
Bmma;' a dull and tedhmsdialogae, which excites nddier 
esteem for the man, nor tenderness f«r the woman. The 
example of Eoima, who resolves to follow an oudawed 
murderer wherever fear and guik shall drive Mitf , deserves 
no imitation ; and the experiment by which Henry tn«li the 
lady's constancy, is saeh as mu!^ end either itt infamy to 
'hir, or in disappointment to himself. 

His Occasional Poems neceasarily lost part of their value, 
as their occasions, being less remembered, raised less emo<( 
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tian» So«ne «f ihMivlAirtnMr) arc t>MNvnd<*7tlMi» In- 
liflraiit «xeeU«iM^ Tkt lim^mqw^ o^ .B«IImq!»- Ode vA 
ircmnr has> in Bbme^ ptrti.Mth airinMi tdl krl^-a* will 
iiwi^sfyo«ur»iii«iiiii«» tvw K wo a g «biiMrto.4MMnt 
sovptr* it #i4i Om ongiBlil» The fepistle to UolOmmM 

only by young students, who read merely that they^Atfy 
MttA to m9iiv; -Add 'ef'tke <OMtMn'9acaUrevlI«aAnot 
tat Bttpecs Adtf inl|^ pttiie. or «ihmo(« It ^«*f tiob; 
wAbevt danger :of daieetienf forwhddiB lte>tli|^^oM4«» 
k«M lalMMNdtlnougliltt - Yettbe tiuie has been whM tMi 
ntgl«ei«d wed( in* s» pt)ip«l«r> thsit tk ww ttfriDfehMilniA 
£atiBby ao««unionaMasiefi >■< - • - 

Hji pMAM tlM battle of llamiUiesli aecenaHly Mdlett 
by the#orai of the sctoaa: an <ntfs>wi >maa» of t€n Itets 
t lifety ^ ive .tlmei fopeated, iaooaaaqvoiiM and^sUghtly Aoii* 
neetcd, matt WMtfy bo(k the eai' a«d the aideiaiMidingt 
His iaiitatio»'Qf 8|p«&9ev»^ which ooasiits 9rinei|>aUy in I 
ween and / toeeti without exelMion -of later- modiei' ef 
apteciky makes hit po*ai naitfa^ ancient nor mndenik His 
ttentlan of Mars and BeUona^ and MsoemHx^ion ef Mill* 
bcroagh to the eagle that bears the thaadvr «f la|^iter» «!« 
■U pnerile cmd ttBalfeeting;mtd yet laore^espieable is the 
hMg tale told iy Lewie to his despair^ «f Bnite and Trey* 
nevante, and the ta^ol Cadoras, with his slmikit of the 
rww andeagle, and- #olf and lion. By the help «f anch 
easy tetioos, and Tidgav topica, irithoa« acqen i nta ne e . wttk 
Iffe, and withoat knowledge of art or nature, « poem of any 
langthv eeld and -ItMess lika this, may be easHy written en 
any sobjeoi. -> 

In Mi Epilogaes to * Fhatdra* aad to * Loclns-* he^ very 
ha^y faeetioias ; but in die prologne befofe die Qoeen, 
the pedant has foond Us way, with Minertar Peneas, and 
Andromeda. 

His Epigrama and lighter pleoH are, like thcaeefetheiv, 
sametiaMael^attt, sometiinea txifling, and 'sometimes dull ;• 
amongst 4be best kre dM ' CameUan/ end i^ apitaph en 

JaikfS'aDd Jban • 

* 'SaaaDely any ane <if ooj^ poets has written so aiach m^ 
translated so little : the varsian of CalliaAehas 1» suAoi^ 
eddy licentiotts; the paraphrase en St, Panl'aBxhertatien 
ti» Chattty is eminindy beandfid. 
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'Alaui* is wrUtOD in profoaied imitatioD of 'Hadibna/ 
and has at kaat one aocidental reMubUnce : ' Hnim>raa' 
wants apian, baeanse it ia left imperfect; 'Alma* is im- 
perfect, becanse it seems nerer to have had ^a plan. Prior 
appears not to have proposed to himself any drift or design, 
but to have written the casual dictates of the present mo* 
laent. 

What Horace said^ when he imitated Lnellins, might be 
said of Botler by Prior ; his numbers were not smooth or 
neat. Prior exeeiled him in versification : hot he was, like 
Hone9,imfe»tore minor: he had not Butler's exnberamoe 
of matter and variety of illustration. The spangles of wit 
' which he coald afford he knew how to polish; but ha 
waotedihe bullion of his master. Butler pours out a neg- 
ligent profusion, certain of the weight, but careless of the 
stamp. Prior has comparatiyely little, but with that little 
he makes a fine show. ' Alma' has many admirers, and 
was the only piece among Prioi's worics, of which Pope 
said diat he should wish to be the author. 

* Solomon' is the work to which he intrusted the pro- 
tection of his name, and which he expected soccesdhq; ages 
to regard with veneration. His affecti<m was natural ; it 
had undoubtedly* been written with great labour; and who 
is willing to think that he has been labouring in vain ? Ha 
had infused into it much knowledge and much thought ; had 
often polished it to elegance, often dignified it with splen- 
dour, and sometimes heif^tened it to sublimity: he per- 
oeived in it many excellences, and did not discover that it 
wanted that without which all others are of small avail, the 
power of engaging attention and alluring curiosity.. 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults: negligenoes 
or errors are single and local, but tediousness pervades the 
whole; other faulu are censured and forgotten, ^t the 
power of tediousness prop^[ates itself. He that is weary 
the first hour, is more weary the second; as bodies forced 
into motion contrary to their tendency pass more and more 
slowly through every successive interval of space. 

Unhappily this pernicious faflure is that which an au- 
thor is least aUe to discover* We are seldom tinsome to 
onrpdves ; and the act of composition fills and delights the 
mind with chal^se of langu^[e and succession of images ; 
every couplet when prodnoad ia new, and novdty is the great 
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source of pleasure. Ferhape no mao ever thought a line 
snperflaous >vhen he first wrote it, or contracted bis work 
till his ebullitions of indention had sabsided. And even if 
he should control his desire of immediate renown* and keep 
his work nine yean ubpnbliahed, he Will be stiU the avu 
thori«ad still in -daoger ^ deeeivins liimaelf: and if he 
eonsnlts his friends, he will probaUy.find men who hatf e 
ffOrb kindness than jadgment, or more fear to offend than 
desire to instnuct; - • 

The tedioosiless of this poem proceeds-not frolfi the nai^ 
fomi^ of the satiiecc, for it is fofficiendy diversified^ b<it 
Ironi the oondntted tenor of thenavration ; in which Sdlonoa 
relates the snceessiTe tridssitndes of his own mind, withoiit 
the IbtienreatioQof any other spedcet, or the mention of may 
othftr agent, tmless it be Abra; the reader is (tidy to learn 
what he thoaghtj^and to be told thathe thought ivrong. The 
•Tent d every experiment j« foreseen, and therefdre^ the 
prooesa is not mneh regarded. ^ 

Yet the work is fwfrom deserviBg to be nei^tedr He 
tha^shati i^mse it will be able to mar|c many passages to 
which hn may reeor for imtmctioa or delight ; many from 
wfaich^ the poet may learn to write, and the philosofdmr t6 
reason. 

' If Fxif»^»pDeti«y be generally ooaatderld, hi* pffaise'wiU 
be that of eoxreetness- and indo&try, rathtt than of eotti' 
p«sa of comprehensiopy «». aotiTity of fancy. He niilwr 
snade any effort ol invention ; hiar gxvater pieces «re only 
^se^caof eommon^ouie^sj and his stnaller, whieh eotf^ 
aieeef l^ib»>i«Miges«ir single coneeits, are not alweya his 
own. I have traced him among theiFreooh ei^gr to ayh 
;taflt^ and have been infiermed that he poenhed^ibf prey 
«ittong obeetartf authora. The < Thief and Ceadelier' is^l 
aoppoee, generally eonttidered as aboriginal pvoduction ; 
wiUt how mneh justiee this epigrfem may tell^ which ^wae 
iktttteik byOeorginK Sabinns, a poet ndwlittIe>teowaor 
feaA,iheilgh ehordie friend of liother and BIfelaiiBthett: ' 

J' J^ SaeftrdoU Furem eonaaUtnte. 

>4hildaa •serifieos tanm condtatM enatem 

Hue iilif dat aontee cacqifidna necjU 
Ve stomtestas, ait; summl conviva Tonaatls 
Jsm odm cflSlMlMM <sl modo credu; eiw 
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nie gemeiM, si Tent mihl lolatia praeba^ 
Hospes apud supenw sis meas oto, refert* 

Sacrincus contra; mihl nen CoDvirla fas est 
Dacere, jcguaans hac edo luce nihil. 

'What he has valuable he owe* to his diligenco and hi^ 
judgment. His diligence has jnstly plaeod'hiu amongst 
the most correct of the Eng^ishpoets; and he was ona of 
the first that resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He 
never Micrifices accuracy to haste> nor indulges hUnsdf ill 
contemptuous negligence, or impatient idkaasa : he has no 
careless lines, or entangled sentiments: his -words are 
nicely selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
part of his character suffers an ahatement, it must be from 
the disproportion of his rhymes, whioh have not always tufi 
fident consonance, and from the admission of broken lines 
into his * Solomon ;' but perhaps he thought, like Cowley; 
that henoistichs ougfht'to be admitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently such reetitedaof judgment as seeured 
him from every thing that approached to the ridiculous ot 
absurd ; but as laws operate in civil agency not to the ex- 
citement of virtue, but the r6preari<m of widcedness; so 
judgment in the operations of intellect can hinder ftults, 
but not produce excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often sublime. It is said by Longintts of Euripides, that 
he forces himself somotimes into grandfur by violence of 
eiTort, as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes of his own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity seems tha 
effort of struggle and of toU. He has many vigorous but 
few happy lines ; he has every thing by purchase, and no- 
thing by gift ; he had no nighdy visitationt of the muse, 
no infasi<ma of soitiment or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own Chan of any amoi^ 
the suecessors of Dryden i he borrows qo lucky turns, or 
commodidus modes of languid', from his predeoessora. 
His phrases are original, but they are sometimes harsh: as 
ha inherited no elegancies, none has he bequeathed. His 
ezpresiion has every mark of laborious study ; the Una sel- 
dom seems to have been formed at once ; the words did not 
come till they were called, and were thte put by constraint 
into their places, where they do their duty» but do it aul<- 
lenly. In his greater compositions there may be found 
more rigid atateUness than graceful dignity* 
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Of TosiBcation he wu not negligent ; wltt he recdved 
from Dryden ha did not lose ; neither did he increase the 
difficulty of writing bj nnneceuary ■eTerity,'bnt tues tri- 
plets and Alejcandrines without scrapie. In his preface to 
'Sdomon' he proposes some improvemeDts, by extending 
the sense from one couplet to another, with variety of 
paases. This he has attempted, but without soocess; his 
interrupted lines are vnpleasing, and his sense a^ less dii- 
tinot is less sQrikug. 

He has altered the stanna of Spenser, as a house is tl» 
teiisd by building another in its place of a different fbrm. 
With how little resemblance he has formed his new stann 
to that of |iis master these specimens will shew : 

SPBN8BR. 

She flyinr fast from Heaven's hated face. 
And flrom the world that her discovered wide* 
Fled to the wasteful wfldemess apace. 
From living eyes her open shame to hide. 
And lork'din mcks and caves looir nnespy'd. 
But diat fair crew of knights, and Cfna fair. 
Did in that castle afterwards aUde, 
To rest themselves, and wearv powers repair. 
Where store they ibund of all, that dainty was and rare. 

PRIOR. 

T\» the close nek the flrighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 
The shaggy wolf anscen and trembling lies. 
When tie hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 
lU-staiT'd did we our forts and lines formke. 
To dare our British foes to open fight: 
Onr eoaqaests we by stratagem should make i 
Oar taclamf^ had been fou£led in oar flight. 
Tis oars, of craft and by surprise to gain : 
*Tls flieir^ to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new stmctnrc of his lines he has avoided diffi« 
cvlties; not am I sure that he has lost any of the power of 
plotting : but he no longer imitates Spenser. 

Some of hi» poems, are written without regularity of 
moaaore ; for, when he commenced poet, he had not ra- 
oovered from onr Pindaric infatuatiofi ; but he probably 
lived to beooarineed,that theeisenceof Terse is order and 
coDsonaace. 

His numbers axe such as mere diligence may attain ; 
tfiay aeldom offisnd thtf ear, and seldom soothe it; thej 
comamdjimt airiness, lightness, and faeility: wha^' 
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MMMMh it not soft. His venes alwaji wXl, bat tlwy leldom 
flow. 

. A surejr 6f tli« life aoad wzitingy of Prior may «xen- 
plifj ft sentence which he donbtleas understood wtll^whm 
he Vmk Horace at his oncle^a ; 'Ae ▼easel long ^etaina the 
toeat which it first xeoeives.' In Ida private relazntton he 
tavired the tavern, and in his aasovoat pedantry fa« «x- 
hiMted'the college. Bu^ on hif^er oeoaaioai,' itnd noMer 
•nlgects, when habit was overpowered hj tfaft Befees^ty 4»f 
xiflecitieD, he wanted not wisdom •> a 'atatesmali, or de- 
ganoeaaaport. % 

CONGREVE. 

William CoHORByv deaoehded firom a familj in 
Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it daima a place 
among the few that extend their line beyond the Korman 
Coaqnest; and was the son of William Congrere, aecond 
aon of Richard Congreve, of iCongreve and ^tratton. He 
▼iaited, once at least, the reaidenee of hla ancestors; and, 
I believe, more places than otk^ ai^ still shewn, in gxvvea 
and gardens, where he u related to have written his ' Old 
Bachelor.' ■ 

Neithe^ the time nor place of hi* Urth is certainly 
known : if the inscription tipon his raaoiuneol be trne, he 
was bom in l&ti. For the place, it waa aaid by himself, 
that he owed hia nativity .to England, and by everybody 
elae, that he waa boii) in IreUsd. SonAeni mentioncdhim, 
with sharp oenaore, i« a man that meanly disowned hia 
native conntry; The biograpbera aaaiga bif .pativity to 
Bardsa,near Leeds, in Yorkshire, from the acooont given 
by himsalf, a» diey suppose, to Hm^t ' 

To doobt whether a man' of emtboitie haa told tiie trvth 
aboat his own Urth, ia,-ia iqppearaaiee, Co be very deficient 
in candour; yet;«abedy«antivekt|;withDatlmowittgthat 
ftdsckaodaaf «»n«mleaoa«rvaiilty;fclMhoodi front wUdk 
■6 evil ImmediitelTr^viatUa enaaee, %»c€pt ths'tfeneril^fie- 
gtadaition of liamab^teattmciiiy, are vwy HghHy xfttersd; 
and, once uttered, are anllenly supported. BaMeA^who 
dai^ed to be dwnght a-figisroos and stsady moralist, hav- 
teg told a petty Ue to Lewis the Ifoaitaenth, ceatUued it 
aftvward by Mat dataa; HUtOdai Uftiair «ni|Ml to h^- 
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nwft.nf hif »di»taifer,tamaiiitaia lAit, «hcq.lM s«kl i%, 

WJi^reyecC^IOQgieii) wis bora* ha was cdoDOtked first at 
^i)k<^w]r» and aftenf acd at Dnblui;, his faihar haTing aoma 
nilijCfKry ^plotTiaeiit.that. statioaad him in Inland ; hnc^ 
9^ hinting pMBedthsongh tha asnal preparatoiy stndiaa, 
1^ may be reaMnaUy snpposad, with graat celerity and 
pnccew, his Itther thought it {Mwper. to .assign Jiisi a pro- 
fession by which something might be gotten ; and, about 
the time of tha B«vol«ition» aenthun, at dM age oC sixteen, - 
to stndy law in tl^a Middle Temple, where he lived for sc^ 
T^ral years* but with very litde attentiott to statates or 
mforu. . 

Has dispoaitiao to become ao aothox i^pt,ar«d very 
^vijfffi9Lh» rery eftdyiielt that foroe of imagination, and 
possessed that copiousness of sentiment, by which iateUeer 
tWkliflaasmpft ^a&.ba.giTett. .His firtt performance waf a 
iiov^i.«alled ' Incognita, or Ijoire and Vaij reconciled:* it 
is praised by the .biographers} who^uote some part of the 
y/refyce^ thatis* indeed, forsiieh a time of life, vnoommonly 
jodlcioQs* I would rather, praise it than read it» 

.Hit first ^matic Uranr was 'The Old Badieloc;' of 
which he si^s, in his defence sgamst Collier, ' that o»> 
ifp^dy Vas wzwttan,.as several know, some years before it 
was aated. 'When I wrote it, I bad litHe thoughts of tfa« 
sMi^; but did it to fmnae myself in a Bl<m Rcovery fraa 
a fit of sjdnessft Afterward, Uinwf^ my indiscn!tion«^it 
was saen, andin sonta little time more, it was aeted }' and 
I, thnotti^ the.remaander. of my indiscretion, suffered my^ 
self to be die^wn into the prosecution of a difficult and 
and thankless ttody* ftndto be involved in a perpetnal wai^ 
with knaves andfools^* « ' 

These seems to be a strange affectation in authors of «p* 
peaijng to have dona every Jthing by cbanoe« * The Old 
Ba«helor*.wiB writtan for amasemmt in the languor of 
eonvaleacenoe. . Yet it is ^mtpfoently composed with great 
elaboraienessof dialogue, and inoessant ambition of wit. The 
agitof the writer considered, itis> indeed, a very wonderful 
performance ; for, iriienever wntten, it was acted (iC^H 
when he. was not mora than twenty-one years old; and 
was then recoimnended by Mr. Dxydvi, Mr. SouOiem, and 
Mr. Mainwaring. I^den said, that he never had seen sach. 
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a first pUy; bnt they foond it deficient in som« things i«- 
qoisite to the success of its exhibition, and, by their greater 
•sperience, fitted it for the stage. Sonthem used to relate 
•f one comedy, probably of this, that, when Congreve read 
it to the players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, that they 
had almost rejected it ; bat they were afterward so well 
persuaded of its excellence, that, for half a year before It 
was acted, the manager allowed its Author Uie privilege of 
the hoose. 

Ffiw plays hare ever been so beneficial to the writer ; for 
it procured him the patronage of Halifax, who immediately 
made him one of the commissioners for licensing coaches, 
and soon after gave him a place in the Pipe4>ffice, and an^ 
other in the Customs of six hondred pbunds a year. Con- 
grsre's conversation mast sorely have been at least equally 
pleasing with his writings. 

Soch a comedy, written at soeh an age, requires some 
iMnsideration. As the lighter qpecies of dramatic poetry 
professes the imitation of common life, of real manners, 
and daily incidents, it ai^arently pre-sapnoses a familiar 
knowledge of many characters, and exai ( observation of 
the passing world ; the difficulty therefore is, to conceive 
how this knowledge can be obtained by a boy. 

Bat if ' The Old Bachdor* be more nearly examined, it 
will be found to be one of dtose comedies which may be 
made by a mind vigorous and acote, and funished with 
oomic characters by the perusal of other poets, withoot 
mach aetaal commerce with mankind* The dialogue is one 
constant reciprocation of conceits, or dash of wit, in which 
nothing flows necessarily from the occasion, or is dictated 
by nature. The characters, both of men and women, are 
either fictitious and artificial, as those of Heartwall and 
the ladies; or easy and common, as Wittol, a tame idiot, 
Blaff, a swaggering coward, and Fondlewife, a jealous pu- 
ritan; and the catastrophe arises from a mistake not rvy 
probably produced, by marrying a woman in a nnask. 

Tet tUs gay comedy, when all these deductions ai« 
made, will still remain the work of very powerful and fer- 
tile faculties ; the dialogue is quick and sparkling, the in- 
cidents aooh as seise the attention, and the wit so exuberant, 
(hat it * o'er-informs its tenement/ 

I^ext year he gave another spedmen of his abilities in 
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f The DoubU X>ealer/ vhioh w not reeeiTed with ei|iia) 
kindness. He writes to his patron^the Lord Halifax, a dedi« 
nation, in which he endeaTours to ^concile the imder tQ 
)hat which found few friends among the audience. These 
apologies are always useless: ' de gustibus noa est dispu* 
tandun;' men may be convinced, but <hey cannot be 
pleased against their wtil. But, though taste is obstinate, it 
is v^ry variable; and time often prevails when arguments 
have failed. 

Queen Mary conferrred upon both those plays the. ho» 
nour of her presence ; and when she died, soon after, Con- 
grave testified his gratitude by a despicable effusion of ele- 
giac pastoral ; a composition in which all is unnatural, and 
yet nothing is new. 

In. another year (l695) his prolific pen produced * Love 
for Love ;* a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhibit* 
iag more real manners than either of the former. The cha- 
racter of Foresight was then common. Dryden calculated 
nativities ; both CromwcU and King William had their 
loeky days; a^jjl Shaftesbury himself, though he had no 
religion, was saici^o regard predictions. The Sailor is not 
accounted very natural, but he is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, under the 
direction of Betterton, ihe tragedian; where he exhibited, 
two yefn afterward (1687), ' The Mourning Bride,' a 
tragedy, so written as to shew him sufficiently qualified for 
either kind of dramatic poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterward revised it, he 
reduced the versification to greater regularity, there is more 
bustle than sentSmeot, the plot it busy and intricate, and 
the events take hold on the attention; but, except a very few 
passages, we are rather amused with noise, and perplexed 
with scratagon, than entertained with any true delineation 
of natural characters* This, however, was received with 
more benevolence than any other of his works, and still 
Vspntinaes to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to his co- 
mic or tragic excellence, they are lost at once in the blase 
of admiration, when it is remembered that he had produced 
these four plays before he had passed his twenty-fifth year ; 
tiefore other men, even such as are some time to shine in 
eminence, have passed their probation of literature, or pre- 
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sooie tabop« for any otiMr lu^ice dua inch, m is bcstosired 
on diligence and inqtiiry. Among all tin ofiortB-of eaviy 
gtoioa irtnoh Mbanaty history recoidt^ I doubt whether any 
ona can ba produced that more soiTasBe&the eommoa limits 
of natoM than the plays of Coagreve; . 

About this time began tlie loog-continaed oontroreny 
between Collier and the poets. In the reign of Charlea the 
Fir8t,<tbeparitans had raised a violent clamovr against iht 
drama, which they considered as an entertainment not 
law&l w,Christiaiis, an <9inion held by them in common 
wi^ the church of Rome ; and Pryone pid>li8hed * Htstrio- 
MasUz/ a huge volame, in which stage-plays were cen»' 
8iued> The outrages and crimes of the puritans brongbt 
afterward their whole system of doctrine into disrepntc, 
and from the Restoration the poets and players were left 
at qaiet; for to have molested them wovld have had the 
i^pearanoe of tendency to puritanical oiidignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time; and 
Collier, a fierce and implacable nonjvnM- knew that an at- 
tack npon the theatre would never make him suspected for 
a puritan ; he therefore (I698) published * A short View of 
the Immorality and Frofauenessof the English Stage,' I be- 
lieve with no other motive than religious seal and holiest 
indignation. He was formed for a controvertist; with suf- 
ficient learning ; with diction vehement and pointed, diough 
often vidgar and incorrect ; with unconquerable pertinacity ; ' 
with wit in the highest degree keen and sabrcastic ; and 
with all those powers exalted and invigorated by just con. 
fidcnce in his eanse. 

llius qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, 
and assailed at once most of the living writers,. from Dry* 
den to D'Urfey. His onset was violent; those passages, 
which, while they stood single had passed with little no- 
tice, when diey were accumulated and exposed together, 
excited horror; die wise and pious caught the alarm; 
and the nation wondered why it had so long suffared irro* 
ligion and licentiousness to be openly taught at the public 
charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist or flyt 
Dry^a's conscience, or his prudence, angry as he was, 
withheld him from the conflict. Congreve-and Vari>rugh nU 
tempted answers. Congreve, a very yoimg nan, elated wilb 
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succoss^ uid impatient of ccnswe^ assuned as air ofrconfi* 
denoe ud lecark j. Ilia chief artifice of eoatroversy is to 
retort upon his adversary his own words; he is.very aiv 
gry, and, hoping to copqnerOsHier with hia owa weafiODs, 
allows himself in the «se of erery term o£ contiimely and 
oonten^t ; hat he has the sword without the am of Se^* 
derheg ; he has his aDtagoni^*s Goaiveness, hat not bit 
•trength. Collier repUed ; for contest Wft8.his del^t $ he 
was not to be frighted from his purpose or his prey> ■ ' 

The oaase of Congreve was n^ tMable ; whatever glosses 
he might nse forthe defence or palliation of single passi^t, 
the general tenor and tendency of his plays mast always be 
coadetnned. It is aeknowledpd, with aniTersal eonTiGtioB« 
that the perasal of his worics will make no man better ; i|od 
that their ultimate effect is to represent pleasnra in alliance 
with vice, and to relax those obligations by which life ought 
to be regelated. 

The stage found other advocates^ and tilia dispute was 
protracted through ten years; but -at last comedy grew 
more inodest, and Collier lived to fee- the reward of his 
labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the pow.evs by. which this in^ppYtent -victory was 
sichieved, a quotation from ' Love for Love/ end the re- 
aaark upon it, may afford a specimens . . 

Sir /Samps. Sampson's a very^good name; for your 
Sampsons were very strong dogs from the beginning. 

Af^eU Have a care-^If you remember, the strongest 
Sampson of your name pulled ad ol(f house bver his head 
at last. 

'Hfere you have the Sacred History burlesqued, and 
Satnpspn once more brought into the hottse of bagon, to 
make spon for the Philistines!* 

Congreve*s last play was * The Way of the World ;' which , 
though as he hints in his dedication it was written with 
^reat labour and much thought, ;»iras re<;eived with so lit- 
tle faveur, that, being in a high degi^e offended and dis- 
gaated, he resolved to commit his quiet and his fame no 
more to the caprices of an audience. 

From this time his life ceased to the public ; he liyed for 
himself and for his friends, and among his fri^ds w^s ab'^ 
to name evexj man of his time whom -wit and elegance } 

VOL.11. C 
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raised to repatatitm: itinay be, therefore, reasonably sap* 
poaed that his manners, were polite and. his conversation , 
pleasing.. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing, as 
he. contribated nothing to the ' Spectator,' and only one . 
paper to the *. Tatler,' though published by men. with whom 
he might be supposed willing to associate ; and jthough he 
liyed many years after the pvd>liQation of his Miscellaneous 
Poems, yet he added nothing to them, but lived on in Iitei> 
rary indolence ; engaged in no. .controversy, contending 
with no rival, neither solicitmg flattery by public comment 
dations, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, but 
passing his time among the great and splendid in the placid 
enjoyment of his fame and fortone. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he. continued alwaya 
of his patron's partjr, but, as it seems, without violence or > 
acrimony ; and his firmness was naturally esteemed, as his 
abilities were reverenced. His security, therefore, was 
never violated ; and when, upon the extrusion of the whigs 
some intercession was used lest Congreve should be dis- 
placed, the Earl of Oxford made this answer : 

< Non obtosa adeo {(estainiis pectora Poenf. 
Nee tain arersos equos Tyrla sol jungit ab orbe. 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party might 

naturally expect to be advanced when his friends returned 

to power, and he was accordingly made secretary for the 

island of Jamaica ; a place, I suppose, without trust or 

care, but which, with his poet in the Customs, is said to 

have afforded him twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every 

writer inenti<»ied him with respect ; and, among othertest^- 

monies to his merit', Steele made him the patron of his Miscelr 

lany, and Pope inscribed to him his translation of the *Iliad.* 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude; for, having 

long conversed familiarly with the great, he wished to be 

considered rather as a man of fashion than of wit j and,. 

when he received a visit from Voltaire, disgusted him by 

the despicable foppery of desiring to be considered not as 

an author but a gentleman; to which the Frenchmam-re* 

plied, *that if he had been only a gentleman he should uo^ 

have come' to visit him.* 

^ Tn his retirement he may be supposed to have applied 
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hlmadf to books; for he discovers more literature than 
Uie poets have commonly attained. But his stwties were in 
his latter days obstmcted by cataracts in his eyes, which 
at lastierminated in blindness. This melancholy state was 
Bfggx^rateA by the goat, for which he sought relief by a 
journey to Bath ; but being overtnmed in his chariot, conK 
pluned from that time of a pan in his side, and died, at 
his house in Sarrey*street, in the Strand, Jannary 99, 
17S8-9. Having lain in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, he 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument is 
eneted to his memory by Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, to whom, for reasons either not known or not 
mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy, of about ten thousand 
pounds, the accumulation of attentive parsimony; which, 
though to her superfluous and useless, might have given 
great assistance to the ancient family from which he- de- 
scended, at Aat time, by the imprudence of his relation, re- 
duced to difficulties and distress. 

CoiroRiVB has merit of the highest kind ; he is an 
original writer, who borrowed neither the models of his 
plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I can- 
not-^eak distinctly, for since I inspected them many years 
have passed ; but what remains upon my memory is, that 
his characters are commonly fictitious and artificial, with 
▼ery little of nature and not much of life. He formed a 
peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he supposed to 
consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers; but that 
wUoh he endeavoured he seldom failed of j^rforming. 
His scenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or pas- 
sion ; his personages are a kind of inteUectual gladiators ; 
every sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smart- 
ness is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to 
and firo with alternate coruscations. His comedies luive, 
therefore, in some degree, the operation of tragedies ; they 
surprise rather than divert, and raise admiration oftener 
than merriment. But they are the woAs of a mind re- 
l^ete with images and quick in combination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any tiling 
very favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to desert 
him when he leaves the stage, 9s Antaeus was no longer 
strong than when he could toudi the ground. It casp'^* 
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n IhiM Uld* pitott Dcilha aleTUira of laaej, Hlao- 
of laofUfe, hdt ikilliD vmificalisn; Tct, ICl wen 
ind to hIccI rrom ihi irtiolt mw of Eii(liih fotaj. 
Do» p«Ui»l ptngnplip J knov not vbu 1 CDcflil pr«- 



Whlf Ulnff Ikraufta ho 



[b -wba ntdt UiEH lino iivsji for ■ msiiHiit tha 
ni of t p«t i be fetti whu he resieiiibtn u irn fill 
rr-, biu bi fnlt it witli pvit fucr^iiH of tsuiUlity^ 
K^aiHit luDlllu imigi, Inl niiUi it Hiio unpliS^d 
upuid«d, cmbellUlud vith bcutj ud ulucftd villi 



(he oeufdein of Nuon, Ui 
is liuu lika theaa : 
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tar Iil^llie; tJili, torfta^dlfa^, Io"(k' 
Aodmaiijyfgnifier, teg»n oe proof tliMiliBtlHii im- 
pravtdhls wbdomor hiivii; far, oa tfai dtub of IHb 
Mwiab of EHindford. Ihii «u his wng : 



I& both tbcK fbEtnl poemi, whtn he hsi juUcd oni rnaaj 
ivOoAIh of kduIeu dolour, h* dimiuei hit nuler wilh 
HDHltu conioluioD: from lh« gr»g of FuHHi riuik 
llshi ilul formi > lur; uid where AmaryUi. wopt^or 
AiBTnlaa, froD every «»r i|>raiy up a TMel. 
BuE Williun i> tiii hen. ud of WilUun h« will iIde; 

ftai ctUb, ud nsfl lo liireJEii la^ lU ajlug uiiid. ' 
It »mi« Ihu be proper u ^w whH Iha; diall hiic M> 



nt (b£er DOV, trlUilD ^ qnftDit li*qdi» 
EoFompeH^d ttti tbf mlrk^lea oaw or am ud It 
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Of hu ixregolar poems, that to Mrs. Arabdla |Ioat 
seems to be the best ; his ' Ode for St. Gecilut's Day/ how- 
ever, has some lines which Pope had in his mind when he 
wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrastical, and 
the additions which he makes are of little valne. He some- 
times retains what were more properly omitted, as when 
- he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Javenal was written 
very early, and may therefore be foi^ven, though it have 
not the massiaess and vigour of the original. In all his 
versions strength and q;>rightiiness are wanting ; his Hymn 
to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the best. His lines are 
weakened .with expletives, and his rhymes are frequently 
imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criticism ; 
sometimes the thoughts are false, and sometimes common. 
In his verses en Lady Oethin, the latter part is in imita* 
tion of Dry den's Ode on Mh. Killigrew; and Doris, that 
has been so lavishly flattered by Stede, has indeed some 
lively stanzas, but the expression might be mended ; and 
the most striking part of the character had been already 
shewn in* Love for Lov4.' His '^Art of Pleasing' is 
fbaoded on a vulg^, but perhaps impracticable, principle, 
and the stateness of the sense is not concealed by any no- 
velty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hoped 
a lasting name, is totally neglected, and known only as it 
appended to Ids plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his plays 
are likely to be read ; but, except* what relates to the 
Stage, I know not that he has ever written a stansa that is 
sung or a couplet that is quoted. The general character 
of his Miscellanies is, that they shew little wit and little 
virtue. 

' Tet to him it must be confessed that we are indd>ted^or 
the cocrection of a national error, atfd for the cure of. our 
Pindaric madness. He first tan^t the English writsf s 
that Pindar's odes were regular ; and, though certainly ha 

• ' Except !' Dr. Warton exclaims, * Is not thla a high sort of 
poetry V He meotioiw, likewise, that Congrere's Opera, or Ore- 
' ' >» of*Semele' was set to music by Handel, I bellefe in 
•*C. . . 
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bad- not the fire reqsitite for the higher ^ebies of lyric 
poetry, he has shewn us, that enthoaiasm has its nilto» and 
that in mere eonfosioo there is neither grace nor greatness. 

BLACKMORE. 

Sib Ricbasd Blackmoeb is one of those men whose 
writings have attracted mach notice, bat of whose life and 
■uianera very little has been commonieated, and whose lot 
it has been to be mach oftener mentioned by enemies than 
hj friends; 

He was the son' of Robert Blaekmore, of Corsham, in 
'Wiltshire, styled by Wood, G^tleman, and sapposed to 
have been an attorney. Having been for some time eda- 
eafied in a country school, he was sent, nt thirteen, to West- 
minster ; and, in 1666; was ^tcred mt Edmund Hall, in 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. Jane 3, I&I6, 
and resided tlmteen years ; a much longer time than it is 
usoal to spend at the university; and which he seems to 
havse passed with very littlr attention to the business of 
the place ; for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations 
or places, which he often produces, are pronounced by 
diaiice. He afterward travelled : at Padua he was made 
doctor of physic ; and, after having wandered nbout n year 
and n half on the Continent, returned home . 

In some part of his life; it is not. known when, his indi- 
gence compelled him to teach a school, an humiliation 
with which, thoi^h it certainly lasted but a little while, 
his enemies did not forget to reproach him, when he be* 
came conspienous enough to exoite malevolence ; and let 
it be remembered for his honour, that to have been once a 
schoolmaster, is the only reproach which all the perspica> 
city of malice,- animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his 
private life. 

When he first ei^aged in the stodj of physic, he in- 
' qolredf' as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what authors he 
dumld read, and was directed by Sydenham to'D<Hi 
Qoizote ;' * which,' said he, ' is a very good book ; I read 
it still.' The perverseness of mankind makes it often mift- 
cUevoos in men of eminence to give way to merriment; the 
iiUe and' the illiterate will long shelter themselves undcf 
this foolish q^hthegm. 
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IVblthw he nsted satitead with this dircedoD, or sqd^ 
lor bettbr^he contmenOMl phyaiciaD, ftnd.obtaiB«d lug]|cnii- 
Mnoo and eztantiyf pzactice. He became Callow of the 
College of Physicians, April 12» iGst, being one of die 
thirty which, by the new charter of l^iog James, were 
added to the former fjellows/ fiis residence was in Cheap- 
aide j* and his friends were diiefly ia> the ciQr; . In tlie 
early part of Blackubre^s time, » eiUeen was a term of re* 
preaeh i and^his place of abode was another topic to which 
his advetaaxies haid reeinine,ip.the penury of scandal.- 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by. ncoeaaity- 
bat inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood bot for fame ; 
' or, if he may tell his own motives, for a nobler pvrposei to 
engage poetry in the cailse of virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first poblio woric 
was an 'heroic poem. He was not known as a maker 4»f 
verses till hi published (in 1695) ' Prince Arthar,' in. ten 
hooka^ written j as he relates, * by smqh oatdMs abd starts, 
and in aoch occasional uncertain hours, as his profesaioa 
afforded, and for the greatest part in oofiee^houses, or in 
passing np an^ down the streets.' For the latter yas^.-of 
this apology he was .accused of nrriting * to the rmnblinf 
of his chariot-wheels.' He had read, he says; ' but iitde 
poetry tiuronghout his whole life ; and for fifteen years be^ 
fore had not written ahundred verses, except one copy- of 
Latin verses lupraise of a Inend's ho6k,' 

He'thinks,and'wilh some reaSM, that from sndk>a.pev« 
formance perfection cannot be expected; but he finds «i|« 
ether reason for the severity of his eensures, whiek be e»> 
presses in langoai^ such as GheapaMe easily fomidias. 
*-I am not free of ib» poet's company, having never kissed 
the govemer's hands': mine is therefore not so much aa^ 
pennission-peem, but a ddwnri^t interloper. Hiobc g^* 
tiemen who carry on their poetical trade in a joiet stock 
would certaioly do what they could to sink and xnin- an 
valiceased adventurer, notwithstanding I distorbed nontof 
their 'foctories, nor 'imported any goods they have ever 
dealt &.' • He had lived to the city tUl he had learnt Its 
note. •' • » • . . 

That * Priaea Arthur^- fbundr many rsadnrs la «ertal» ; 
for iir two yean itikad three editions* a very vnoommoB 

— • At Sadleri' RalK 
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instince of favourable reception; at a time when literary 
curiosity vas yet confined to particular tlasses of the na- 
tiofl. Such anccess naturally raised animosity; and Dennis 
attacked it by a formal criticism, more 't^ions and dis- 
gostiiig than the vork which he condemns. Totthis cen- 
sure may be opposed the approbation of I/icke and the ad> 
miration of Moiineuz, whidi are found in their printed let^ 
ters. Molineux is particularly delighted with the song of 
MopaSf which is'therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by F6pe, chat what * raises the hero often 
tAAM the man/ Of Blaekmore it maybe said/that, asfhe 
poet 'sinks; the mtii rites ; the animadversions of Dennis, 
insolent and contemptuous as they were, raised in him no 
implacable resentment: he and his ^critic were afterward 
Mends : and in one of his latter w6rks he praises Dennis 
aa ' equal to Boileau in poetry, and superior to him in cri^ 
tidal abilities.' 

He- seems to have been more delighted with praise than 
piilled by censQre,'and, instead of slackening; quickened his 
career. Having in two years produced ten books of 'Prince 
Arthur/ in two years more (I697) he sent into the world 
' King Ar&tir,' in twelve. The provocation was nov^ 
doubled, and' the resentment of wits and'oritics may be'sup- 
posed to have increased in proportion. He found, however; 
advant^es more than equivalent' to all their outrides ; he 
was this year made one of the physicians in ordinary to 
King William, and advanced by him to the' honour of 
kniltbthood, with the present of a gold chain and a medal. 

Hie malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to 
hia new poem ; but King William was not very studious Of 
poetry ;' and Blaekmore perhaps had other merit, for he 
says, in his dedication to 'Alfred,* that 'he had a greater 
past in the succession of the house of Hanover 'than ever 
he had boasted.* 

What Blaekmore could contribute to the succession, or 
what he imi^ed himself to have (Contributed, cannot now 
be knot^n. That he had been of considerable user, I doubt 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have been very ho- 
nest ; but he might easily make a false estimate of his own 
importance : those whom their virtue restrains from ie- 
ceiving others are often disposed by their vanity to deceive 
themselves. Whether he promoted the iuocession or" 

C2 
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b« atla«k approved it> a^4 adhered iavariably to his prin- 
ciples and party through his ^hole life. 
. His ardour of poetry still continaed ; and not long after 
(1700) he pnbla^bed/ A Piiraphrafe.>i«, the Book of Job* 
and o^ier parts of th«! Seiiptiire* . Xbispecformance Diyjlen. 
who parsQied liim with, great mal^ty^ lived l<»ig eno«gb 
to ridiiBDle in a prologue. 

The wit» easily oonfeiUfate4.' against him, as Drydeo» 
whose favour they almost all oooxted, waa his prpftaiod 
adversary. He had hesidej(:given them reason for nesent' 
meat ; as, ip his preface to * fnnce Arthnr/. be had. seidof 
the drtoatie. writcra almost all that wai ^leia4. aft«». 
ward by Collier { but BlackoH»ra's ce^sj^re was ;Cold and 
general^ Collier's w.as pergonal a9d ardent; Blaefcmore 
taught his reader to dislike what Collier inoitod hin» to 
abhor. . • >, ... 

In hb'preftfte to * Kii^ Arthar* he endeavowed to vm 
at leaet one friend, and propitiated Congreveby bif^r 
praise of his ' Movaing Biidc' than it has obtaftied froA 
any other critic. 

The same year he published ' A Satire on^'^YH \* a j^ro- 
elamatioB of defiance, which molted *>the poets-almost all 
a^insC him, and which brought up<m hina lampoons and 
ridicole fi;:om e^ery side. This he doubtless, foresaw* and 
evidently despised; nor should his dignity of mind be 
without its praise, had he not paid the homage to greatness 
which he denied to gaiius, and degraded himself byoon- 
ferring Jihat aatbarity oyer. the national Uste which ha 
takes firmn the poeta upon sAenof high rank and wide in* 
flaence, but ol less wit and opt greater Tictue. 

Hefe is again disoovered the inhabitant of Cheapeide> 
whose head cannot keep, his poeciiy namingled with trade. 
To hinder that intellectual baiakniptoy which he aflecta to 
fear, he will erect a Bank for WU. ... 

In duft poem be juatly .censured Dryden's impurities, 
but pralaod.hia powers.; though in a fubsequent edition he 
retaioed the satire and omitted the praise. Vhat was hia 
reason, Iknowimti lir940a was then no longer in his wi^» 

His head stiU teamed yfi,ih heroic poetry ; and (1705) he 
published 'EUaa,* in tan j^ooka. I am afraid that the world 
was now- weaigF of cnmending about Blankmore's h^oea : 
for I do Mt xeipenber-.thaK by aay a^thor^ serious or 
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ctmiical, I i»ay« fomyl ' Elina' Mttor praiMd «r bUmed. 
She* dropited/ m it aeeittf » 14eaKU>oni' from die pvMt/ It 
if-otyir oMDtioiwdt and <ira» iMTer seen by oee tiU I bor- 
rowed U for tifafr pteecDt oeceaioa. Jacob eagre, ' it ie cor- 
rected and revised for another impression ;' bnt t)M labour 
of revisioa was thrown away. 

Fvonk.thistimehe tnmedsome of his thoughts to the ce» 
lebration of living oharacters; and wrote a poe» on the 
Kit^^ aob, and Adfiee to the- Poets bow.to oelebrate the 
Doke of Marlbofooi^ ; bat on ooeasion of MMther jear of 
mocete, thlnkh« hinedf qnelifiedto gire more instniction. 
heagaiawnrte apoem of *Adfioe.loa Weaver oCTapestry.* 
Steele was then poblishing the 'Tatkr;' and, iookiag 
aroond him for something ni which he might langh, un- 
Inckilj. lighted on Sir Riehard's work^«nd treated it with 
sodL contempt, that, ns FentoO'ObserTee, he put an end to 
the species of writers that gave Advioe to Painteie. 

Not long after (171S) he poblisfaed * Creation^' a philo- 
sophiealpoem, vdiich has been by my recommendedon in- 
serted in the late ooUection. WhoeTer judges of this by 
any other of Blackmore's perforlnaaoes wiU do it iojnry. 
The praise given it by Addison (Spec. 439.) i« too-'well 
known to be transcribed : bnt'some notice iedniQto the^tes* 
timony of Dennis, who calls ii « ' philosophical poem, 
irhieh hae . equalled that of lAoretinB in the beauty of iu 
Tersifieation, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity and 
stxentfihof its reasoning.'. 

"Why an author aarpaaeeshimsel£»it ie natural to inquire. 
I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookseller, an 
acflOQttt received by him from AmtaKMe jPhfilps, ' That 
Bl«akitoore» ie he proceeded<in this poem, laid, his fflana* 
ecri^ from time to time bdeve a<claib of wits with whom 
he associated J «idthateyeKynian«oBtributed,ashecould, 
either improvement or oorrectiott i so that,' said Philips* 
.' there are perhaps ao.where in the book thirty lines io- 
gi^har thai -now stand as they were originally written.^ 

The relation of PUUpe, I snppose, was true i but when 
all reasonable, all creda>le, allowance ie made fitr-thie 
friendly revidon, the-Author wiU still retain an ample di- 
V vidend of praise ; fmr to him must always be assigned the 
pla*of the werk, the distribution of its parts, the ohoiggg^ 
topics, the tndn of argument, and, what is yet "■ 
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general piedeminaxice of philosopliical jodgmeDt a&d poeti- 
cal spirit. Coirectioa seldom effects more than the sup- 
pression of faolts ;■ a happy line, or a single elegance^ may 
perhaps be added ; bat of a large work the general cha- 
racter must always remain; the original constitution can 
be very little helped by local remedies ; inherent and ra. 
dical dolness will never be much invigorated by extrinsic 
animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing dse»woaId. have 
transmitted him to posterity among the first favourites of 
the English muse ; but to mdce verses was his transcen* 
dent pleasure, and as he was not deterred by censure he was 
not satiated with praise. 

He deviated, however,- sometimes into o^er tracks- of 
literature, and condescended to entertain his readers with 
plain prose. When the * Spectator* stopped, he considered 
the polite -world as destitute of entertainmeat : and, in 
concert with Mr.' Hughes, who wrote every third paper, 
published three times a week 'The Lay Monastery/ 
founded on the supposition that some literary men, whose 
characters are described, had retired to a house in the 
country to enjoy philosophical leisure,- and resolved to 
instruct the public, by communicating their disquisitions 
and amusements. Whether' any real persons were con- 
cealed under fictitious names, is not known. The hero of 
the club is one Mr. Johnson ; such a constellation of ex- 
cellence, that his character shall not be suppressed, though 
th^ is no great genios in the design nor dcill in the deli- 
neation. 

' The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a geoUeniaa 
that owes to nature excellent faculties and an elevated 
genius, and to industry and application many acquired ac- 
•complishments. His taste is distinguishing, just, and dis* 
lieate: his judgment clear, and his reason strong, ac- 
companied with an imagination full of spirit, of great com. 
pass, and stored with refined ideas. He is a critic of the 
first rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he is de- 
livered from the ostratation, malevolence, and •euperei- 
lious tonper, that so often blemish men of that character^ 
His remwks result from the nature and reason of things, 
and are formed by a judgment firee and.qnbias8ed by the 
authority of diose who have laxily. followed, each other, in 
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-the saine beaten track of thinking, and an aniTe^ onlj^ 
•the repntatioa of acuta grammarian* and oommentatora : 
men, who have been copying one another aokany hundred 
•years, without any improvement ; or, if they have ventazed 
farther, have, only.i^^lied in a mechanical manner the 
roles of ancient critics to modefn writings, and with great 
labour discovered nothing bat their own want of judgment 
and capacity. . As Mr. Johnson penetrates, to the bottom of 
his subject, by which means his observations ave s<didand 
nitoral, aa weU as delicate, so his design is always to bring 
to hf^ something useful and ornamental ; whence his cha- 
racter is the reverse to theirs, who have eminent d>ilitiea 
in insignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in finding 
oat trifles. Ha is no less industrious to search out the 
marit of an author than sagacious in discerning bis errors 
and defects; and takes more pleasure in commending the 
beauties than exposing the blemishes of a laudable writing ; 
like Horace, in. a long work, )ie can bear sou)e deformilias, 
and jxutly lay them on the imperfection of human n«tuze, 
which is incapable of faultless productiona. When u> ex- 
cellent drama appears in public,^d by its intrinsic worth 
attracta a genend applause, he is not stuug with envy^and 
aplaen; nor does he express a savage nature, in fastening 
•upon the celebrated auUior, dwelling upon his imaginary 
defects, and passing' over his conspicuous excellences. Ha 
treatt all writers upon the same impartial footing ; and is 
not, like the little critics, taken up entirely in finding o«t 
only the t>eauties of the ancient, and nothing but the errors 
of the modem writers. Never did any one express more 
kindness and good«nature to young and unfinished aothorf ; 
he promotes their interests, protects their reputation, ex- 
tcnnatea their fai^, and sets off their virtues, and by. his 
candour guards them from the severity of his judgment. 
^e ia net like Uiose dry critics who are morose becauia 
they cannot write themselves, but is himself master of a 
.good vein in poetry ; and though he does not often employ 
it, yet he has sometimes entertuned.his friends with his 
iiB|Kiblished performances.' 

. The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but fedile mortal^, 
in compariaon with the gigantic Johnson ; who yet, with all 
abvlities, and tbeihelp of the frateznity, could drive the 
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9r lew, thon^ ttiU an wferior, d^see of JQdgnMnt and 

pradence, one man of wit will be varied and distingaidied 

from aooth^r.' 

;. In these ^ssaye he took little oaM to propitxatethb tnU; 

for he scorns to avert their maliee at the expeosai of vivtoo 

oroftrath. 

' Several, in their books*, have many .saicaatical and 
apit^fi^ stroked. at religioD in geaenl; while others xaA» 
themselves plc(a$aiit with the pxynoiples of the €faristiaa« 
)0f the last kind, this a^e has seen a.most andaoioas eztm-* 
pie in the book entitled. " A Tale of . a Tub." Had. diii 
yrriting been published in a pagan or popish nation,. who ax« 
jostly impatient of all indigoi^ offered to the .established 
religion of their conntry* no doubt bat the author wonM 
have received the punishment he deserved. Bnt the fata 
of this impious buffoon is veiy diffeieat; for in a pvoteS' 
tant kingdom* .aeaUros of their civil and religions imnranU 
ties, hehas not only eso^wd affronts and the effisets of p«b« 
lie resentment, but has been "caressed and patronised by 
persons of great figure and of all denonunations. Yidest 
party-men, who differed in all things besides, agroedia 
their torn to shew parttcular, respect and friendship to this 
insolent derid^r of the worship of his.country, till at last 
the reputed writer is not only gone off with impunity,tbat 
triumphs in his dignity and preferment. •! do not know 
that any inquiry or search was ever made after this writ* 
ing, or that any rewazd was ever offered for the discovery 
of the author* or that the infamous book was ever aoa> 
demned to be burnt in piublic : whether this proceeds from 
ths excessive esteem. and love that men in power*' during 
the late r«ign, had for wit, or their defect of aeal .aitdcon- 
eem for the Christian religion, will be determined belt by 
thase who are best acquainted with their charaeto'.' 

In another place he meaks with becoming abhorreaea of 
a godless attthor, who has barle«qued a Fsalm. This an<J 
^or was supposed to be Fopje, who published a reward for 
any one that would produce the coiner of the aocoaatioiij 
but never denied it; and was afterward the perpetual' and 
incessant enemy of Blackmore* 

One of his essays is upon the Spleen, which is treated by 
him so much to his own sadafactlon, that he has publt ' 
the same thpug^ in th« 8ama.wpr.ds; first in thf 
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^((mattery;' then in tlie Essay ; and then in the preface to' 
a Medical Tieatise on the Spleen. One passage, which I 
have found already twice, I will here exhibit, because I 
think it better imag^ed, and better expressed, than could 
be-^cpected from the common tenor of his prose : 

' — ^As the several combinations of spleoetic madness and 
folly produce an infioite variety of irregular understand- 
ing, so the amicable accommodation and alliance between 
several ▼irtnes and vices produce an equal diversity in the 
dispositions and manners of mankind : whence it comes to 
pass, that as many monstrous and absurd productions are 
found in the moral as in the intellectual world. How sur- 
prising is it to observe, among the least culpable men, some 
whose 'minds are attracted by heaven and earth with a 
seaming equal force : some who are proud of huniility ; 
others who are censorious and uncharitable, yet self-deny- 
ing.and devout ; some who join contempt of the world with 
aordid avarice; 'and others who preserve a great degree of 
piety, with ill-nature and ungoverned passions ! Nor are 
instances of this inconsistent mixture less frequent among 
bad men, where we often, with admiration, see persons at 
once generous and unjust, impious lovers of their country 
and flagitious heroes, good-natured sharpers, immoral men 
of honour, and libertines who will sooner die than change 
their religion ; and though it is true that repugnant coali- 
tions of so high a degree are found but in a part of man- 
kind, yet none of the whole mass, either good or bad, are • 
entirely exempted from some absurd mixture.' 

He about this time (Ai^. 22, I716) became oiie of the 
Electa of the College of Physicians ; and was soon after 
(Oct. 1) chosen Censor. He seems to have arrived Itte, 
whateveir was the reason, at his medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on ' Creation,* by 
which he established the great principle of all religion, ha 
thoui^t his undertaking imperfect, unless he likewise en- 
forced- the truth of revela^on ; and for that purpose added 
another poem , on * Redemption.' He had likewise written, 
befi>re his * Creation,' three books on the ' Nature of Man.' 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished for 
a ttiore happy metrical version than they have yet obtained 
of the 'Book of Psalms.' This wish the piety of Black- 
more-led him to gratify ; and he produced (1721) * A new 



Vflnion xff-the Psahns of David, fitted t» the Tunc* ued in 
ehiuclM>;\which, being reoomioBeiMled by Uteardkbtiliopt 
sod manj-UBhopSyObtaiiied a lioenee for its tMlmiarion into 
paUic worship ; but no admission liaa it yet obtaiaed; nor 
lM»4t any right to cone whcve Brady uid Tate had' got 
posscssioni Blackmors'a name mnst be addadto ^bse of 
many others wha, by the aamo attempt, have obtained only 
th« praise of meaning wdU ' 

' He was not yet deterred from heroic poetry* ■ niere 
was another monarch of this island (for he did not fetch his 
heroes hom foreign countries) whom he eonisidered as wor- 
thy of threpic muse; and he digufied 'Alfred' (17S8) with 
twelve ' books. But the opinion of the n^rtion was now set- 
4led ; s iMro Intvodneed by Blackmore was not likely to 
find either ye)Q>ect o* kindness ; ' Alfred' todi his place by 
*£ltea' in sflence ud darkness ; beoerolence was ashamed 
yo favour, and malioe was weary of insulting; Of his four 
epic peems, the first had s«ch-reputaki<»i and popularity as 
enraged the oritiios ; the second was at least known enough 
t» be cidlcoled ; the two last bad neither friends nor enemies. 
- C3aatfempti»« kind of gangrene j which, if itMizes hoe 
part of a character, corrupts all the rest by degrees. Blaek- 
note, |)eing deaptaed* as • poet, was in time neglected as a 
physidan;>hi8 practice^ v^oh was once invidioasly great, 
foreook him in the latter part of Ma- life ; but being b;^ na- 
ture, or- by prmC^le, avorse 'firoilii idleness, he emfdoyed 
kis uiMrdoome leisnre ia writing books on physie, and 
teaehing others to care those whom he could himaelf cure 
no longer. I know not whether I can . enumerate all die 
treatises by which be has endeavoured to diffuse the arf of 
heaUag; for there is scarcely any distemper, of drca^fnl 
name; which he has not taught the readier how to oppose. 
Ho has wriMen On the small'pox, with a vdhemeirt iorvective 
against inoculation;' on^xmaumptions, the spleen, the gont, 
til* rheumatism, the king's^eril, the dropsy, thejaundice> 
ihfrstone, dw diabetes, and dM plague; - 

Of those books, if I -had read them, it eOold not be ex« 
pected that I dionld be able to give « critical account. 1 
havo' heoi told diat there is something in them of Vexation 
and dis^ootent, diacoveved by • perpetual attempt to de- 
grade physio from its sublimity and to represent it as at« 
tlitoabi*' ^Ithoatnnidipivrions or conoooutnnd foaming. 
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Bj.the trtmsient fiances which I have thrown upon theni 
I hate obsenrcd an affected coatcmpt of the ancients, and a 
•aperdlions derision of transmitted knowledge. Of Uiis 
indecent arrogance the following qnotation from his preface 
to the "Treatise on the Small-pox* will afford a specimen : 
in which, when the reader finds, what I fear is tme, that, 
wheo he was censaring Hippocrates, he .did not know the 
difference between apkaritm and apophthegm, he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations concerning ancioit 
learning. 

' As for his book of Aphorisms, it is like my Lord Ba- 
con's of the same titljs, a book of jests, or a grave col- 
lection of trite and trifling observations ; of which though 
many are ttae and certain, yet they signify nothiog,- and* 
may afford diversion, but no instruction ; most of them 
being much inferior to the sayiogs of the wise men 'of 
Greece, which yet are so low Ami mean, that -we are en- 
tertained every day with more valuable sentiments at the 
table c<mversation of ingenious and learned men.' 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total disgrace, 
and will therefore quote firom another preface a passage 
leas reprehensible. 

* Some gentlemen have been duingenuous and unjust to 
me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, in the preface to 
another book, as if I condemned and exposed all learning, 
though they knew- 1 declared that' I gready honoured and 
esteemed all men of superior literature and ernditioa; and 
that I only undervalued false or superficial learning, th^ 
signifies nothing for the service of mankind ; and that as 
to physic, I expressly affirmed that learning must be joined 
with native genius to make a physician of the first rank ; 
but if those talents are separated, I asserted, and do still 
insist, that a man of native sagadty and diligence will 
prove a more able and useful practiser than a heavy no- 
tional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused ideas.* 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but produoad 
likewise a woric of a different kind, * A true and impartial 
History of the Conspiracy agsSnst King William, of glo- 
rious Memory, in the Year l695.' This I have never 
seen, but suppose it at least compiled with integrity. Ha 
engi^sd likewise in theological controversy, and wroca two 
books against the Arians; *Jnst Fcejndieea agaiatt tka 
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A^ BypotliMis ;l and ' Modem Avians mimtoked.' An. 
otlier of his works-is ' Natural Theology, or Moral Dqties 
considered a|M|n from Positive; with some ObserratioBS 
ea the, Desirableness and Necessity of a supernatural B«- 
velation/ This wa& the last book that he published. Ha 
left behind him 'The accomplished Preacher, or an Essay 
upon Divine Eloquence ;' which was printed after his death 
by Mr. White, of Nay land, in E^sex, the minister who ab> 
tended his death>bed, and testified the fervent piety of his 
last hours. He died on the eighth of October, 1729. . 
; Blagkuorx, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, 
whom he provoked more by his virtue thaun his dulneas, 
has been exposed to worse treatment thau he deserved. His 
name was so long used to point every epigram upon dull 
writers, that it became at last a by-word of contempt $ 
tmt it deserves observation, that malignity^takes hold <mly 
of his writli:^s, and that his life passed without reproach, 
even when bis boldness of reprehension naturally turned 
upon him many eyes desirous to espy faults, which many 
4tongues would have made haste to publish. But those who 
could not blame could at least forbear to praise, and there- 
fiore of his private life and domestic character there are bo 
memorials. . 

As an author he may justly claim the honours of mag- 
nanimity." The incessant attacks of his enemies, whether 
serious or merry, are never discovered to have disturbed 
his quiet or to have lessened his confidence in himself; 
fhey neither awed him to silence nor to caution ; they nei- 
ther provoked- him to petulance nor depressed him to com- 
plaint. While the dtstribotors of literary fame were ea- 
daavonring to depreciate .and degrade him, he either d«* 
apised or defied them, wrote on as he had written before, 
and never turned aside to quiet them by .civility or repvets 
them by confutation. 

, ' He depended with great security on his own powers, and 
perhaps was for that reason less diligent in pemsingbooks. 
Hil literature was, I think, but small. What he knew of 
antiquity, I suspect him to have gathered from modem 
compilMrs ; but, though he could not boast of much critical 
knowledge, his mind was stored with general principles, 
and he left minute researches to those whom he considered 
as little minds. 
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■ With this diflpMition he vfote bMt of IdA^i^otiBut. Hay. 
ing formed a magnificent' derigb, ha' wtti oavd«as of |^rti* 
eolar and luborduiiataelegaocaB ; ha studied Hb nieMlas of 
▼evsification,ha waited for no felicittes of fancy,hat eanghc 
his first thonghta in the first verdaio which theyai^ara pre- 
spnted; oof does it aj^arthat basaw beyond his oM'per^ 
fontaanoesy or had ever elevated hisTiewa to chit Meal 
perfection which wrery genias born to excel is condemned 
always to parsae, and neverovertalke. In the first' sagges- 
tions of his- imagination ha acquiesced; be thoaghi them 
eood, end did not seek for better. His wovks may be i^ettd a 
long time ivithont ^e occuivence of- a single line -tiiat 
stand* {trominent from the rest. 

The poem <» * Cveation* has, however, the aj^peaMnce 
of\inofe clroamspection ; it wants neither barmoi^of irem- 
hfixi, aconracy of thoi^(ht; nor elegance of di<!tion ; i( has 
either heed written with great care, or, what oafmtfk be 
Imagined of so long a work-, with such felicity e3 m<ide 
care less necessary. ' i 

Its two constituent parts axe ratioeination and descrip- 
tion. To reason in verse is 'allowed to be difficnlt;' but 
Blackaore not only reasons in verse, bat very often rea^ 
sons poetically, and finds the art of uniting omamefit with 
strengUir and ease with efoseneBs. Tliis is a skin which 
Pope might have condescended to lewn from him, when hi 
, needed it so much in his * Moral Essays.' * 

Jn his desoriptiotts, both- of Ufa and nattire^ the poet ted 

the philosopher bappily co-operate; troth is tectmimeAded 

by elegancy and eleganee sustained by truth. 

- In -the stractpre and otder of the poem, not only die 

/ greater parts are properly oonsecotlve, but the didactic 

and illustrative paragraphs are «8o happily mingled, tiiat 

labour is relieved by pleasure, and the attentioois led on 

through a long succession of varied excellence to the- erf* 

ginal position, the fundamental prinoipie of wisdom and 

of virtue. 

'■ As the heroic poems of Blackmore are now little retd, 

it. is thought proper to msert, as a specimen from * Pkinte 

Arthnr,' the song of Mcpu, mentioDed by Molineui : 

But that which Arthur with meet pleasure heard 
' » W^e nohle strains* bv Mopas saor, tbe bard, 
"Who to his harp in lofty verse began, 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 
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Hence painted flbwen tbe smlUnifr eardens VHesB, 
Both with tbcir frafcrant scent and gaudy dreaso 
Hence the white Uty in full beauty grows. 
Hence the bine riolet, and blushing rose. 
He sung bow sun-beams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
'Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 
Tarns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transform'd by this prolific power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
He «ung the embryo's growth within tbe womb, 
And how the parts tbeir various shapes assume ; 
With what rare art the wondrous stru^re's wrought. 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
That no part useless, none misplac'd we see. 
None are forgot, and more would monstrous be. 

FEJJTON. 

The brevity with which I am to write the acconnt of 
Elijah FkntOn is toot the effect of, indifference or negli- 
gence. I have sought intelligence among hia relations in 
his native CQuntry, but have not obtained it. 

lie was bom near Newcastle, in Staffordshire, of an 

ancieiit family,* whose e^ate was very considerable ; but 

he was the youngest of eleven children, and being, tbeze- 

'fdre» necessarily destined to some lucrative employment, 

* He was bom at Sbelton, near Newcastle, May 20, 1683 ; and 
was the youngest nf eleven children of John Fenton, an attorney 
at law, luid one of the coronets of the county of Stafford. Hjs 
father died in 1694 ; and his grave, in the chi|rch-yard of Stoke 
upon Trent, is distinguished by the following elegant Latin in- 
•cnptlon from the pen of his son : 

H. S E 

JOANNES FENTON 

de Shelton 

antiquSstirpe generosus; 

, Juxta reliquias cohjugis 

CATHERINE 
forma, moribus, pietate, 
optimo viro dlgnisBlmse : 
Qui 
intemerata in ecciesiam fide, 
et ylrttttibus intaminatls enitolt ; 
necnon ingenii iepore 
,,^ bonis artiSus ezpoliti, 

>-'^^. ac n]Uuojerga omnes benevolo, 
^~tSbrWi«queji|ciMidu**lxlt, ' 
/-^ Decern annoHliorl dilecte snperstes 

magnum sui desiderium bonis 
omnibus reUqait, 
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^'^^ leUtis suae 56. 

See Gent. Mag. 17ft, vol. LXI. p. 703.— N. 
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was fifst. sent to school, aod afterward to Cambridge ;* 
bat, with -many other wise and yirtnons men, wtto, at that 
time of discord and debate, consulted conscience, whether 
well or ill informed, more than interest, he doabted the le- 
gality of the goTemment, and, refusing to qualify himself 
for public employment by the oaths required, left the uni- 
rersity without a degree; but I never heard that the en< 
tfansiasm of opposition impelled him to separation from the 
church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driren out a 
commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular modes of 
profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick up a livelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous, but it must be remembered that he 
kept his name unsullied, and never sniTered himself to be 
reduced, like too many of the same sect, to mean arts and 
dishonourable shifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton^ men- 
tioned him with honour. 

The life that passes in penury must necessarily pass in 
obscurity. It is impossible to trace Fenton from year to 
year, or to discover what means he used for his support. 
H'e was awhile secretary to Charles, Earl of Orrery, in 
Flanders, and tutor to his young son, who afterward men- 
tioned him with great esteem and tenderness. He was at 
one time assistant in the school of Mr. Bonwicke, in Surrey ; 
and at another kept a school for himself, at Seven-oaks, in 
Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but was persuaded 
to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with promises of a more 
honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a nonjuror, seem not to have 
beien remarkably rigid. He wrote with great seal and af- 
fection the praises of Queeix Anne, and very willingly and 
liberally extolled the Duke of Marlborough, when he was 
(1707) at the height of his glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marlborough and his 

family ,1by an elegiac pastoral on the Marqnis of Blandford, 

which could be prompted only by respect or kindpess ; for 

^fieklMf'lk& Dnke nor Duchess desired the praise, or liked 

the cost of patronage. - "^ 

The degance of his poetry entitled him to the comi)«n.r 

• He. was entered of Jesus College, and took a bachelor' 

See in 17M; bat U appean by the lirt of Cambridge gra 
It he removed In 1706 to Trinity HsIL— N. 
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of ti^e witf of ^tine, aiid the amlablenof of his manners 
made him loved wherever he was koown* Of hisf^endshij^ 
to Soatbern and Pope there ue lasting momw)ents*> 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. . . . 

By Pope he was once placedin a station that might have 
been of great advantage. Craves, when ho was advanced 
to be secretary of state (al^ut 1720) feeling his awn want 
of literatnrt, desired Pope, tO| procure him an instmctor, 
by whose help he might supply the deficiencies of his eda> 
cation. Pope recommended Fentftn, in- whom Cragsf £iHuid 
all that he wa» seeking. There was. now a prospect. of 
ease and plenty, for F^nton had merit and Craggs.had ge* 
nerosity; but the small-pox suddenly pot an end to the 
pleasing expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his * Iliad*' un^ 
dertook the ' Odyssey/ being, as it seems, weary of trans- 
lating, he determined to engage auxiliaries.T— Twelve books 
he took to himself/ and twelve h^ distributed , betw^n 
^roome and Fenton : the books allotted to Fenton were th« 
first, the fourth, the nineteendi, and the. twentieth. It. is 
observable, that be didnoi. take the eleventh, which he had 
before translated into blank verse ; neither did Pof« claiai 
it, but committed it to Broome. How. the two asaociates 
performed their parts is well known to the readers of poetry, 
who have never been able to dbtingnish their books from 
those of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of ' Mariamna;*,< fo 
which Southern, ait whose house it was written, is said to 
have eontnbnted such hints as his theatrjical expegr^^oe 
supplied. When it was shewn to Gibber, it was..rej/e<^ 
by him, with the additional iosolenceof advising F^enton ta 
engH;e hfmself in some employment of honest lahoor, by 
which he might obtain that support which he 09uld nevef 
hope from his poetry. The play, was acted at the other 
theatre ; and the brutal pepilance of .Gibber was o«nfnted« 
though^ perhaps, not shan^ed^by general applause. , Fea> 
ton's profitftir^ffgd^o havt^ a jn oqj tf ed toj 
poundsance at court. ***• '^''''''***^ 'coSSMed ly hia* 



^t mdf •fatitti ImM mptina, as mora .nataiy aiipMngfeciBg 
tdimd dialt^e. The tenor of hu TttSO ii ao xakonk that 
it eaoBot be tboo^t casual; aod jat upon irtiat ff^oipli 
lia so ooBstracted it, is diffienlt to dilcoT«r. 

Hm aseMko of his flky brings to tAj mind a rwf tri- 
fling oociirr«noe. Fenton iras one day in the oompany ^ 
JBfoome; his assodtte, and I^rd, » olerg;fmatt, at diat time 
tao weUkikoirtt, arhose abilities, instead of fanisiking eon. 
irinAl merrimenl to tfaa t^^ou* and dissolute* nd^ 
kava enabled hinv to ettelahioiig the tlrtooas ad the wise. 
Tb^ determined all to see *Tlie Merry Wkes of Windsor/ 
which wa« tfoted that night; ahd Vmum, as a dramafle 
p^ teoit them to the stage-dow ; where the dsor'lcee^ri 
ia^lrihg who diey were, wa^ told itM the^ wer^ <bVM 
fnt^ neeessaxy meOr Ford, Broome, and FsntoA, Thk 
ndsM in f&e play w&ich Pope xattOMd to Brook,mut dMa 



If wasp«rlU9fl*fterthiU playKhathenodertook tb MtfM 
tiw pttbtfAuttion of MUtos'a poems, iMiich, as the mAt» 
Mithir'wsiMe theorij^Ml copy nor eorreeted th» fitit, 
^niB Mpposed eapairt* of amendment. To tihis ediitofl 1st 
prefixed a short and elegant aceonncof MUfoa'sUft, WfittM 
ati 4lnce- wl A tendernesa and integrity. 

U« pnl^ahed Iftewisa (17S9) a irety splendid •dltloft of 
WaUe#, with notes, «hm m0M, often entertaining, bac too 
maeh eactended l^lodg qnoiations from Clarendoii* Uhif- 
tritksBS dr«wn from a book so eafsily oonsidted should b6 
■Hide by fifetfUMie natbor Muu tniaserlptton. 

Tlie latter part of his life was calm mid pkastnt. Hie 
rdtel 9t Sir WflUiim Tnmbidl invited him, by Fope*i ft. 
dOMtnadatJonvtoedaeaiahfirsoa; whoiaheftneittstmoMt 
at home, and then attended to Gambfidge. The lady after* 
wted deittioed him with her as the attdMor of her ao- 
eampct. He often.#aiidered to Loditon, aad aalosed Unself 
wMiUm fton^ifsiCiim of his friends. 

He (Ued, in 1730, at Easthamstead in Bei1miiirB».dmie«t 
^ I^ady l*r«bbttll; and Pope, wlm had been idwsQrs his 
ftievd, hMaored fain with an epltaph» of 'wUeh h« bot-r 
n#ed Ibe wo lliet lines ii«m Grashaw. 

Fettttai W* till and bttlky, laolftted t6 ooipnlenGe, whidi 
he did not lessen by mooh exercise ; for he was vary slag* 
gish anA asdsntary, rosa lale^ and when he had risen, .saf 

vol*. II. D 
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4own to bis books or papers. A woman tbat once waited 
on bim<in a lodging told him, as -she said, that he would' 
* lie a«bed,'andybe fed with a -spoon.' This, however, wds 
not the worst that might have been prognosticated; for 
Pope says, in his Letters, tliat ' he died of indolence ;' bat 
bis immediate^distemper was the gout. • ... . ^- * 
Qi'. his morals and his coovenatton the account is uni- 
form : he was never named but with praise and f otadness, 
as a nxan in the highest degree amiable and exceUent.' Such 
was the character given him by the Earl of Otrery, bis 
pupil ; such is the testimony of Fq;>e ;* and such were the 
suffrages of all who could boast 'of his acquaintance. ;> 

By a former writer of his life a story is told which ought 
not to be forgotten. He used, in the latter part of hi$time, 
to pay bis relations in the country a yearly visit. > Atran 
entertainment niade for the family by his elder Mother, he 
observed, that one of his sisters, who bad married unfor- 
tunately, was absent ; and found, upon inquiry, thatdistress 
had made her thought.unworthy of invitation. As she was 
at no g^^at distance, he refused to sit at the tt^e till She 
was called, and when she had taken her place was careful 
to shew.herparticularattention. 

■His collection of poems is now to be considered. The 
Ode to the Sun is written upon a.common plan, without 
uQCommon sentiments ; but its greatest fault is its length. 
13^0 poem should be long of which the. purpose is only to 
strike t^ fancy, without enlightening the understanding by 
precept, ratiocination, or narrative. A blatt first pleases 
and then tires the ught. - 

Of ' Florelio* it is sftffieient to say, that it is an ooea- 
sional pastoral, which iifiplies something neither natural 
nor artificial, neither domic nor serious. 

The next Ode is irregular,- and therefore defective. As 
the sentiments are :ploos, they fcannot easily be new ; for 
what can be added to topics on which successive ages have 
been employed? 

Of the 'Paraphrase on Isaiah' nothing very favourable 
can be\said. Sublime tsA solemn prose gains little by a 
change to blank verse : and the paraphrast has deserted bia 
original, by admitliug imsies not, Asiatic, at least not 
Judaiealj ■ * 

• Speace. 
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■ R etarnlhg Peace, 
DovC'eyed/and rob'd in white — 

Of his petty poems some are rery trifling, without any 
thing to be praised, either in the thought or expression. He 
is tinlacky in his competitions ; he tells the same idle tale 
with CoDgreve, and does not tell it so well. He translates 
from Ovid the same epistle as Pope ; bat I am afraid not 
with equal happiness. 

Tb examine his performances one by one woald be te> 
dioos. His translation from Homer into blank irerse will 
find few readers, while anbther can be had in rhyme. The 
piece addressed to Lambarde is no disagreeable specimen of 
epistolary poetry ; and his Ode to the Lord Oower was 
pronounced by Pope the next ode in the English langui^e 
to Dryden's ' Cecilia.' Fenton may be justly styled an ex- 
cellent versifier and a good poet. 

Whatever I have said of Fenton is confirmed by Pope in 
a letter, by which he communicated to Broome an account 
of his death. 

To the Herd. Mr. Bboomi. 
At Polham, near Harlestone 
Nor 
[By Beccles Bag.} Suffblke. 

I>r.8ir, , 
I intended to write to you on this melancholy subject, 
the death of Mr. Fenton, before yrs caoae; but stay'd to 
hare informed myself and you of ye circumstances of it. 
All I hear is, that he felt a Gradual Dtfcay, tho* so early 
in life, & was declining for 5 or 6 numths. It was not, as 
I apprehended, the Gout in his' Stomach, but I beliere ra* 
ther a complication first of Gross Humours, as he was na- 
turally corpulent, not discha^ng themselves, as he used no 
sort of Exercise. No man better bore ye m^proacbes of his'. 
Dissolution (as I am told) or with less ostentation 3rielded 
up his Being. The great modesty wch you know was na- 
tural to him, aiid ye great Contempt he had for all sorts of 
Vanity and Parade, never i^peared more than in his last 
iBomeDts : He had a conaciouA Satisfaction (no doubt) ia 
acting right, in feeling himself honest, true, and unpretend- 
ing to more than was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with^ 
that secret, yet sufficient, Contentmeot. 



As to any Papers left bekiild Itiyi, t dm say they een be 
Ini few ; for this reason, he nerer wrote out of Vanity, or 
dionjbt mach of the Applause of men. I kaow aa iastance 
where he did his atmostto conceal lus oWn merit that way ; 
tod if we join to this his natural Lore of Ease, I faney we 
must expect little of this sort ; at least t hear of noitd ex- 
cept some few further remaiks on Waller (wchhis eaofionft 
int^rity made him leave an order to be given to "Utt. Ton- 
son) and perhaps, tho' 'tis many yeats since t saw 1^ a 
IVanslation of ye first IBook of Oppian. tie ha^i begun a 
^afedy oi Dion, bnt made small progress in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, bnt honest, leav- 
ing kio Dd>ts, or Legacies ; except of a few pds to Mr. 
IVomball and my I^y,in tolcen of respect, Qratefnlofear, 
and mntaal £steem. 

I shall with pleasare take upon me to draw tkis amiabte , 
quiet, ^eserviag, onpretendiag Christian and Plxilosophical 
character, in his Epitaph. There trath may be spoken in fk 
few words : as for Flonrish, & Oratory, & Poetry, I leave 
them to younger hnd more lively W^tira; such as love writ- 
ing Car writing sake, and wd rather tfatfw their owa Fine 
Parts, jn Report the viduable ones of any other man. So 
the Hegy I ranonncd. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so wor- 
thy a man, and a Friend to us both. NoVr he is ^one, I 
must telt you he has done jroA many a good ofltoe, and aet 
yotfr character in ye faires^ light t6 some who dthei'mia- 
took ytm, or knew you not. I ddobt Mt hi haa* done Che 
iitse for like. 

Adieu: Let usldve his memory, and prdfit by hiseiafl- 
pft. 1 Am very sincerely Dr. Sh* 

zour uecuunne 
ftleaiStemmt 

Aug. £9th, tW, A. Pop*. 

GAY. 

sown Okt, ieibtaded flmn An old famliy than had biaft 
lofeg In (oaaeariM of AenAiior 6f GkMworthy,* Ut Rifw. 
ihitt, was bom In 1668, at orawnr Banattt^to^i^lMnkv^M 

* GoUworthy doM not appear in the y<Uerc«— Dr. J. 
HoUwOHliy Is pf^bably me«ot.--JC 




q^4Tv If 

^1^ good Tvgiquiim, 9fi4» f Ut|l« bafpnli^ z«(inid iic^9 itj 
If^lpiM n T9lan« of X4^ w4 :^£li«t^ ▼«»•*. yndmi 
n^ ft iM«t«r li^ WW liMjr ^ U>t^ a MutU for poi^« 
IMvg hopi wUlM>)tt prosiHWt of iMiMUiitfy ripl^^s, bt ir«|t 

Sow ^ h^^«Mpmi«4Miiqd tlNl fSOVrtVr, 9f wUk wkH 

eiUiflr thi DHj^nivl ^ Mwilixj of )^p pqw p ^liWt w4 hMI? 

T^ I^ifibM* tff Mwi»<Miub, x««i9rici)4« for iiiflnjibit 
|wriev«riM«« ip h«r 499t^ii»4 to ^ tr«aM w a princov* ia 
1,7;l« to9l( QajrintQ Imt hvfaqi m 4(«r«M«7 ; by qnittipg«r 
Aw fPT Mob ferTioe b« nuiglit g»ui loisort, biu I^e cirf 
IWil71i47Mio«41iKlfintWbQa*t<^fiQ^P«94«inco. Qfhil 
leiaiire he mado so good om, that he potiUfb^i iw4 jfirA 

nMm on ' ^vn\ 9mt»/»A ImvhM ^ (q Mr* P(v», who 
m» the* ruing f4l( Uit» mPDtwtifp. ?«»« vas pleatid wifk 

fowd mslk 9ttf9fi^¥i9» i» hi9 mmwn a«d «9n?«iiiatiMi« 
Ihft ht immB w ba^o rejoeived )Hf» >9tP b>« wiommafir' 
IW9ij «ni a MoikWMp waa (mmM between tbein f^iii^ 
Im^i to Oi^ir ea g a ia ijioa hgr deatb, wit^oat «py JoMiin 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general favonnlv 
flf th«¥bole ^pogiatiop of wiu; bvttbey regarded Um aa 
a pUy-leUttw vatber than a part«er» gnd tveatcd hi» vMl 
P9r» fopdneM than r^peo^, 

y«xt yaar he pobU^ied *T^ 9»^;>bei4'« Wmk,* rii 
filpgM paatoralf^in which tba inacM are drawvi firiMBmil 
Ulb, imh «» it appeara avoag the nutipe in parte af Kar 
topd Renote from Loodan. . Steele, in idQie paper* of ' Tlw 
OoyidisB/ had praised ^mbrpse Philips, a« the partOffl 
mitw that yielded only to Xheocritiib Virgil, and Spa iiii«»r 
Pope, who had also pnblished pastorals, not pleased ha 
pyidOofced, dttvopa ^mparifon of hisowa «o«p9sldpnt 
vjth^ilma oi FhOipf. in vlwah b« Qovwily gare hMaitV 
ihapaMMraaoi, while baHMMdt94iiowpilf N«l«9f«p|i> 
lirjih (Us, he if mppaied (a have iacittd Gay to wrilf 
f Xkefiheptod^a Watkt' to A(BV,th»ttf itbai^WfW^ 
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copy nktore with minateness, nral life must be exhibited 
sach &8 gh>ssness and ignorance have made it. So far the 
plan was Teasonable; hm the pastorals are introduced by 
t^proeme, written with such imitation as they co^ld obtain 
of obsolete latagaage, and by consequence in a style that 
wasnever spoken nor written in any age or in any place. 

But the effect of reality and truth became conspicuous, 
even when the intention was to shew them grovelling and 
degraded. These Pastorals became popular, and were read 
with delight, as just representations of rural mianners and 
occupations, by those who had no interest in die 'rivalry 
of the poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called * The Wife of Bath* 
upon the stage, W it received no applause ; he printed it, 
however, and seventeen years after, having altered it, and> 
as' he thought, adapted it more to the public taste, he of* 
' fered it again to the town : but, though he was flushed with 
the success of the ' Beggar's Opera,' had the mortificatioa 
to see it aghin rejected. 

In the last year of Oxueen Anne*« life, Gay was made 
secretary to the Earl of Clarmdon, ambassador to the 
court of Hanover. This was a station that naturally gave 
him ' hopes of kindness from every party ; but the Queen's 
deich put an end to her favours, and he had dedicated his 
'Shepherd's Week' to Bolingbroke, which Swift considered 
as the crime that obstructed all kindiiess firoib the Hotise of 
Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to impro^ the right whioh 
his OflBce had given him to the notice of the royal family. 
On the arrival of the Princess of Wales, he wrote a poem, 
and 'obtained so much favour, that both the Fridee and 
Princess went to see his * What d'ye call It,' a kind of li 
raock-tri^^y, in which the im^es were cbmic,' and the 
action grave ; so that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who 
could not hear what was said, was at a loss how to recon- 
cile the laughter of the andieitce with the solemnity of th< 
ioene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is bat little ; 
but it was one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure ^y no- 
velty, and was so much favoured by the audience, tfatt envy 
appeared against it in the form of criticism ; and Griffin, a 
pltyer, in conjunction wkh Mr.Theobald, a nan afterward 
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au»T» reQ8rkabl«, prodaced a pamphUtcttlled ' The -K^y to 
tiuWhat d*j« call it;* which, says Gay,- 'calls me a 
b^Mkhead,,apd Mr. Pope a knave.' Butfortuoiehas always 
been inconstant. • Not long afterward (1717) he endea* 
Toured to entertain the town with '.Three Hours 'after 
Carriage;* a-comedy written, as there is sufficient reason 
for believing, by tjie joint assistance of Pope and Arbnth* 
not* One V^rpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. 
Woodward, the Fossilist, a man not really or jastiy con- 
temptibjie. It had the fato which such outrages deserve ; 
the- scene in which Woodward was directly and apparently 
ridiculed, by the introduction of a mummy and a crocodile, 
disgusted the audience, and the performance was driven off 
the stage with, general condemnation. 

Gay is repiesented as a man easily incited to hope, and 
deeply depressedwhen his hopes were disappointed. -This 
is |iot the character of a hero ; but it may naturally im- 
ply something more generally iieelcome, a soft- and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good from others is di- 
ligent to please them ; but he th^t believes his powers strong 
enough, to force their own way, commonly tries only to 
pleasehimself. 

■> . He 'had b«sn -simple' enough, to imagine that .those who 
laughed. at the' What d'ye call it,' would raise the fortune 
ofits Author; and, finding nothing done, sunk into dejec- 
tion. . His friends endeavoured to divert him. The Earl 
of Borlington sent him (I716) into Devonshire ; the year 
afiter, Mr. Folteneytook him to Aix; and in the following 
yeax lord Har^ofurtinvited him to his seat, where, during 
his .visit, the two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as 
V is particularly told in Pope's Letters.' • 
, Being now generally known, he published (1720) his 
poems by subscription, with such success, that he raised 
a. thousand pounds; and called his friends to a consulta- 
tion, wbatvse Diigbtbebestmadeof it. Lewis, the steward 
of JjitdOx£ord, advised him to intrust it to the fonds; and 
\ivB upon the interest ; Arbuthnot bade him to intrust it to 
Providence, and live upon the principal '^ Pope- directed 
him, and was seconded by Swift; to puxchaee an anifuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year*.had a present from young 
Craggs of some SoutJ^-sea.stoc^, and once supposed him- 

• Speoce. 
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^e»ui4ed blm !• Ml) U» ihfre ; bat b« 4r««M«d of ^igQit^ 
^ splciMiQO* ftB4 oiNiid 9ot bear lo obitract hiji «im li»^ 
taiQ«. Hfi vfiy ^1) InpiOfitiBfd to mU as noch w irwUr 
pforobi^ 6 bumM a yMr lor lif«» ' ^rbleb,' lAyt EMmi» 
'wiU vnake 799 sqdb of ft olwa fhixt and a sboildtr df 
mitttoii every 4fr3r«' 7b)« fiovnwl vaf njeoted ; tba ptoAi 
V»d principfd w«i« lo«t, md Oay »Mk «iider t^e oalmnitjr 
10 k)w that hU life btcaiiia in danger. 

By ibfi care of his friendsy ftvoflg vhon Pope a|ipeant» 
biiTe shewn partievlftr teodemess, his health was mtov^ j 
and, retnjmiitg to his stodles, be wrote n tragjedy eaiiad 
*7hi^ Ci^ive#,* which he was invited to read befew ^b^ 
Princess of Wales. When (sbb hour came, ha saw tha 
Princess and her ladies idl in axpeotation, ttd ndvaaebg 
wUii reverence too gieat for any (MihAr attantion, stmBbled 
at a stool, and falling fisrwardi, threw down a wei^^ ja* 
Ban screen. The Princess startMgdy the Udies pegf a»sd, aii4 
Xtoor Gay, after all t^e disturbance, was still to na4 his 
riay, 

Hie /ate of * The Captives,' which was acted «t Dfwy 
Lane in 1783-4/ 1 know not ;* but he now thoni^ hiauelf 
in favour, and nndertook (1796) to Write a Tolomn of Pa. 
Ues for tha iaprovemeat of the young Dnke of G«ni|ier* 
land. For this he is said IP have been pramiaad a rainrd, 
which be ha4 doabtless magnified with all the wild exfao* 
aUoni of indigence and vifiity* 

Next yea^ the Prince and Priqoais baeaaM King and 
Queen, «sd Gaj was to be gnat and happy; bnt npan th« 
settleiDMit of the lumsdiold hefonnd hinadf appointed gan* 
tieman usher to the Princess Louisa. By this oAr ^ 
thought faiaaaelf insttlted, and sent a message ta the Qaaen, 
that he was too old for the place. Thcxa se«n to havia 
been nany maririnations employed, afterward in his fa> 
'Tonr; and diligent eout was paid to Bfrs. Howard, after* 
ward Coantess of SnfioIh# who was mnch bdoved>by'tha 
King and Qneea, to engage her interest fiur his prooutiaa i 
hot solidtatioas, trefsaa, and flatteries, wars thrown away { 
dw \v9y heard diem, apd did aoCh|ng. 
• AU the pain which ha soffeMd^ran dm neglect, «r« aa 

• It was acted ieven airiitit The Aalhor^ tlrifd night was hf 
command of their Royal HtghneMap.-rR. 
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he pfrbaps termed it, Uie ingratitade of the coart, may be 
supposed to- have been driven away by th*^ uoexampled 
success of the ' Beggarfs Opera.' This play, written in ri- 
dicule of the mnsical Italian draraa, was first offered to 
Gibber and his brethren at Drnry Lane, and rejected ; it 
being then carried to Eich, had the effect, as was ludicrous- 
ly said, of mc^king Gay rich, and Rich gay. • 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot, but wish to 
know the original ^d progress,! have inserted the relation 
which Spence has given in Pope's words. 

' Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, wh^t 
an odd pretty sort of & thing a Kem^ate pastoral might 
make. Gay was inclined to try at such a thing for some 
time } , but afterward thou^t it would be better to write a 
comedy on the^me plan. - This was what gave rise to the 
** Beggar's Opera." He began on it; and when first he men; 
tioncd it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the pro- 
ject. As he carried, it on, he shewed what he wrote to both 
of us, and we now and then gave a correction, or a word or 
two of advice; but it was wholly of his own writing. — "When 
it was done, neither of us thongbt it would succeed* . We 
shewed it to Congreve; who, after reading it over, said, 
it would either take greatly, or be damned confoundedly. — 
We were all, at the first night of it, in great uncertainty of 
the event; till we were very mach encouraged by over- 
hearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, 
say, " It will do — it mnstdo! I see it in the eyes of them." 
This was a good while before the first act was over, and so 
gave OS ease soon ; for that Duke (besides his own good 
taste) has a particular knack, as any 9ne now living, in dis- 
covering the taste of the public. He was quite right in this 
^ usual ; the good-nature of the audience appealed stronger 
and stronger every act, and ended in a clamour of applause.' 

Its rccq;>tion is thus recorded .in the notes to the ' Dun- 
ciad:' 

' This piece was received with greater applause than was 
ever known. Besides being acted in London sixtytluree 
days withotit interruption, and renewed the next season 
with equal applause, it spread into all the great towns of 
England ; was played in many places to the thirtieth and 
fortieth time ; at Bath and Bristol fifty, dec. It made its 
progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was 
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possession of the stage. Whether this new dracma was the 
product of judgment or of lack, the praise Of it m^ist be 
given to the inventor ; and ther6 are many writers ' read 
with more reverence, to whom such 'merit of originality 
cannot be attributed. 

His first performance, ' The Rural Sports,* is such as 
was easily planned and executed.; it is never contemptible 
nor -ever excellent. The * Fan* is one of those mytholo- 
gical fictions which antiquity delivers ready to the hand, 
but wliich, like other things that li^ open to every one's 
use, are of little value. The attention naturally retires from 
a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His * Fables' seem to hive been a favourite work; iw^ 
having published oneTolume, he left another behind him. 
Of this kind of fables, the autiiors do not appear to have 
ibrmed any distinct or settled notion. Phaedrus evidently 
confounds them with tales ; and Gay both with tales and 
allegorical prosopopoeias. A fable or apologue, such as is 
now under 'consideration, seems to be, in its genuine state » 
a narrative in which beings irrational, and sometimes inani- 
mate, arbores Uxiuuntur, non tantum/erte, are, for the 
giurpose of moral instruction, feigned to act'and speak wit|i 
human interests and passions. To this description the com- 
positions of Gay do not always coiiform. For a fable he 
^ves now and then a tale, or an abstracted allegory; amd 
from some, by whatever' name they may be called, it will 
be difficult to extract any moral principle. They are, how- 
ever, told with liveliness ; the versification is smooth; and 
the diction, though now and then a little constrained by the 
measure or the rhyme, is generally happyl 

To ' Trivia* may be allowed all that it claims ;' it is 
sprightly, various, and pleasant. The subject is of that 
kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn ; yet 
tome of his decorations may be justly wished away. An 
honelst blacksmith might have done for Fatty what is per- 
formed by Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is nau- 
seous and superfliious; a shoe-boy could have been pro- 
duced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's 
rule is broken in both cases ; there is no digma viM^ce 
nodta, no/diffienlty that required any supematuira] inter- 
position. -A patten -may be- made by the hammer of a 
mortal ; and a bastard may be dropped by a human strum- 
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pet. On great occasions; and on small^ the mind is repelled 

by useless an'd apparent falsehood. 

• Of his little poents the public j adgment seems to be right ; 

they are neither mneh esteemed nor totally despised. The 

story of the apparitiob is borrowed from one of die tales of 

Foggio. Those that please least are the pieces to which 

OiiUirer gare occasion ; for who can mnch delight in the 

echo of unnatural fiction ? 

* 'Dione'-isac^imlerpart to 'AflDjnta' and* Pastor Fido/ 

ll and other trifles of the same kind, easily imitated, and un- 

( worthy of imitation. What the Italians call comedies from 

, a happy conclusion, Gay calls a tragedy from a mournful^ 

event ; but the style of the Italians and of Gay is equally 

tragical. There is something in the poetical arcadia so 

remote from known reality and speculative possibility, that 

we can never support its representation through a long 

worF. A pastoral of a hundred lines may be endured i but 

who will hear of sheep and goats, and myrtle bowers and 

purling rivulets, through five acts ? • Such scenes please 

barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children in the 

dawn of life ; but will be for the most part thrown away, 

,as men grow wise, and nations grow learned. 

GRANVILLE. 

Of GxosobGranvills, or, as others write, Greenville, 
or Oxenville, ^terwardsi Lord Landsdown, of Bideford in 
thecounty of Devon, less is known than his name and high 
rank might give reason to expect. He was bom about 1667 > 
t^e son of Bernard Greenville, who was entrusted by Monk 
wkh the mo^t private transactions of die Restoration, and 
the grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died in the King's 
cause, at the battle of Landsdowne. 

His early education was superintended by Sir William 
Ellis ; and his progress was such, that before the age of 
twelve he was sent to Cambridge,* where he pronounced a 
copy of his own verses to the Princess Mary d'Este of Mo« 
dena, then duchess of York, when she visited the Uni- 
versity, / 

■' • To Trinttv Colleire. Bf tbe tToiversity register it appears 
(hat hewasaomiited tohlsjnaster's degree in 1679; we must, 
therefore, set tbe year of bit Urth some years back.— R. 



lie again •zerted tus poetical (lo vers, and addresfied t|ii| 9e|(^ 
ptju^rcl^ |n (bree short piepe^, of vhii^ thf dnt 19 pipfi^e, 
iod tli^ two fftjiexi socb «9 abo7 fuigbt \^ e^cpeo^d \9 ff^ 
ii^; bnt 1^ VM cQiapxended |gr (^d^^aUeir, w])o |^Mi^ 
wa9 pleased to find hiiqaelf |mit«tf4 w fix liifes,^irbic^ 
iA9ifgh th^ l>e|;in vUh nonsense aod eiad igdth dul^e^,'^? 
cited in the young Author a nature ^f f^rlFPffwlfl^iPfPtj 
la aombcn null as Wallei?* f Mnigiit aw. 

It was probfldbiy about this time that be wrote 0ie poem 
1p the Earl of Petezborongh» upon his accomplishment of tb* 
Puke of York's marrii^e with the Princess of ])foden»y 
whose chanps appear to hsTC gained a strong preyalence 
orw bis imagination, and upon whom nothing ever has been 
cfaaiged but impradent piety, an intemperate and misguided 
Mi^ for the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the King, 
or however enamoured of the Queen, he has left no reason 
for supposing that he approved ^either the artifices or the 
., violence wi^ which the King's religion was insinuated wf 
obtruded. He endeavoured to be true at once to the Kins 
and to the church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to posterity 
a sufficient proof, in the letter which he wrote to his father 
about a month before the Prince of Orange landed. 

• ' Mar, near DoDcaster, Oct. 6, l4Bfi. 

' To the Honoundile Mr. Barnard Granville, ft the 

Earl of Ba(he'Sy St. James's. 
* Sir, 
' Tour having no prospect of obtidning a commission for 
me can no way alter or cool' my desire 'at this important 
juncture to ventoze my life, in some manner or other^ for 
my King and my country. 

' I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying obscure 

and idle in ^ country retirement, when every man, who has 

the least s^nse of hopour, shoald be preparing for the field* 

** Tou may remember. Sir, with what reluctance I anb| 

mitted to your commands upon Monmouth's rd)ellion, wheA 

^^^l^te^ortuni^ could prevail with you to permit me to leave 

r Msjfim^ i I ^a* too ;rowg to be h&farded; bi^t, 0.Yf^ 



' ' t afei lidw (Adifr (^ tbee yetrt. My uAde SttUA #ls 
UK id eld %Mii lib W^ t«ft Atttdnj; th« !llhtti ilt the batilb 
df Keivkny ; tor jMt yotanelf, Sir, n^en yoti litedd yodr 
Mea^ fircmt ^r^ tttbt** to jdin ^^oiit htodiit tt the defeuM 

' Ibd taHdii <Ja^ W licHr dtiiae rbmtd oftoitt «gdd. lift 
Kfiig has tedi taUft«d ; 1^ tli6w ^o bim iiiid«d him lb 
answerable for it. Nobody can deny bat he is ea/ftred ih 
fill otni i^fftta; lidd it la every haamt dian'i ^ty tt d»* 
ftikd it* 

' Yoa ai^ pleased to toy, it is yet doubtfol If iJSt Hbl- 
l^indlH^'a^e Hiii endt^ to tnake sadk an attempt; bat 6e 
tfik as it will, I Beg leave to Insist upon It, ihat I may to 
presented to his Majesty, as one whose utmost amhitioft ft 
H to devote his Itfb i6 hi4 service, audmy eotbttty^s, iifter 
ih» enutaple of stl lity ancestors. 

' Hie gentry atoeidbted at t^ork, to agree lipbn the e&6ide 
of 'i^epftiehtadves for the county, haVe prepared an addre&% 
Id tittd^e hh Majesty i!hey en ready to secrlilee their lives 
etid fo^tdnes for him apdn this knA all otlier ooe^ob^ ; 
Mt at the saihe dmA ibey humbly beseech him to give ^em 
such magistrates as may be agieeaUe to the laws of Ae 
fttid ; for, at present, ikete is no avthorify to which they 
csD legally stibmit. 

*11wy have been beating op fftr Vohittteiers tt ^6ik and 
the towns adjacent, to Kapply the t^egiments at Itall ; bat 
fidbody win list. 

' hy whftt I can hear, oTery body wishes irdl to t&e 
Xing; but they wonldbeglad his ministers were hanged.' 

'*Thk trittds continae so contrary, that n6 landing can be 
to ioon as was apprehended; therefore t may hope> wit& 
yoar leave and assistance, to be in readtAeSa l^efoTe ia^ 
aetiott dan begin. I beseech yoa. Sir, most hambty and 
most earnestly to add this one act of indulgence more to so 
ttbn^ other testimonies which I haVe eonttaatly received of 
yetlr goodness ; and be pleased to heUeve me always, with 
the utmost dtity and submission, Shr, 

*' Your most dotifbl sOn, 

* And most obedient senraot, 
<Oio.ORAZfvr 
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Through the ^hole reigo of King William he is aapfai|8d 
to have lived in, liteisiry retiremeat, and indeed had for 
some time few other pleasures bat those of study in his 
power. He was, as the biographers observe, the younger 
son of a younger brother ; a denomination by which our an- 
cestors proverbially expressed the lowest state of penury and 
dependance • He is' said, however, to have preserved himself . 
a( this time from disgrace and difficulties by^economy, whidh 
he forgot or neglected in life more_advanced, and in better 
fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the Countess of 
Newfaurgh, whom he has celebrated with so mxich ardour 
by the name of MIra. He wrote verses to her before he 
was three-and-twenty, and may be forgiren if he regarded 
the face more than the mind. Poets are sometimes in too . 
much haste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he com- 
posed his dramatic pieces, the ' She Qallants' (acted ,1696), 
which he revised and called ' Once a Lover and always a 
Lover;' ' The Jew of .Venice,' altered from Shakapeare's 
'Merchant of Venice* (I698); 'Heroic Love/ a tragedy 
(1701 ) ; ' The BriUsh Enchanters ' (1706), a dramatic poem ; 
and ' Peleos and Thetis,' a mask, written to accompany 
'The Jew of Venice.' 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own edi- 
tion of his works, I never saw ; ' Once a Lover and always 
a Lover' is said to be in a great degree indecent and gross. 
Granville could not admire without bigotry ; he copied the 
wrong as well as the right from his masters, aad may be 
supposed to have learned obsceni^ fromWycherley, a&he 
learned mythology from WaUer. 

In his 'Jew of Venice,' as Rowe remarks, the charader 
of Shy lock is made comic, and we are prompted to laughter 
instead of detestation. 

It is evident that ' Heroic Love * was written and pre- 
sented on the stage before the death of Dryden. It is a 
mythological tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnon and 
Cfaryseis, and therefore easily sunk into neglect, though 
praised in verse by Dryden, and in prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wise Ulysses wHh this speech : 

Fate holds tiie itrinfl^f , and men like children move 
But as they're led ; incceas to from above. 



4t tte ioo^nrion of Qo^ea Aiuw, haviog Wa liVMlM !«• 
9^e4 hj Iwqiwsts from his f atbcr, and U0 wacU 4nb ]^1 
of Batji, )b9 vf» choMB imo pwliavMnI for Fov«7« 6bl 
4009 a^r ffiipfed In ajoiat trai|4l«Uoi| of tk« * J^veviim 
fgaiast Philip/ with' a dosigs, ^w^iy w«^ and pqMi]«»«f 
toramg thetkim4«rof Demosthenas iQKm the huA of I^olll* 

9o altanrard (iii ^706) had hit Mtato pgaiii angwwitod 
by an inheritance from his elder brother. Sir Beyil Qwi^ 
yfSU, who, aa ho retipned from t^ lovfnunfnii ^«Bwi>a- 
^oee, died at yon* Ho oontinipe4 to senre in pavliaiaeptt 
^ in the ninth yenr of Qnoen Avbovm 9)nwnI Iwisblof 
^ shire fbr Cornwall. 

At the memorable chaogo of (he mi^aHxj (1710) }ut «ss 
mndo socNtary at wfr, i» thp place of Mr, IM)fn Wi^ 
nolo. 

JText 7ear, when the TioUnco of par^ ma4o twtlvp Hu* 
in a day, Mr» GranviUe became Lord Landsdown l^ivan 
Bidefoxd, by a promotion jnstly remarltfd to be nol Un%^ 
4kinM, bocaiue ho was the heir of a family in whicti two 
Boer^, that of the Ear) of Bath f^t4 Ix>k>4 QntBritlo tf 
Potheridge, had lately be<M>me extinct. Being now l|ig^ {» 
the Queen's fiiTonr, l^e (1719) was appointed (comptrpUff 4f 
tho honwhold, and a pii^y conn*e4or, and to his otj^er }io. 
f oars ws# a4ded the dedication of Pope'f ' Win^yof ?oiefl/ 
£fe w{|f advpncod next year to be treasnrer of tba ^HM- 
hold. 

Of thepof^Topff ho80onlostallbnthistit}o; fpratfho 
acoee«i<m of l^iog peorgo his plpce waf given to the IM 
pf C^lmondeley, and he was pers9Qate4 with i^p r^ «( 
Us party . Haying protested against the bill for attainting 
Pmiond fad Bolingbvohc, he was, after ^ insnrnftion in 
fffoiland, leMed Sfpt. 95, Vli^, aa a snspeoted man, a^4 
«pnfine4 in iho Tower till Feb. 8, .1717, when he wa* ft lai^ 
rcleaae^i aa4 restpned to his m#t iii parliament; irhwo 
07 Vi) .bo nado a reiy ardent yoid animated speeqh agfinit 
fhe irepfal of t)w bill to prevent occasional copiormi^y 
irhicji, howf vor, tlMmgh it waf tl^en printed, he hai9 not JA- 
•ar^d into lifp worka^ 

Some time aUterward (aboot 1799), being parhsps fti^ 
h ffi Ppe i PtI by )u» pnCiuiao, ha w^oi into fpreign ponniif es, 
with tjbo4vs«4preteB«p of recovering hU health. TnAia 
^t|i$# «f foipirf an4 rftiKBi«p(%P ffctvrt^ Um Pnt yplnnp 
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of Bttrn«t*s History, of which he cannot be supposed to 
have approved the general tendency, and where he thought 
himself able to detect some particular falsehoods. He 
therefore undertook jthe vindication of G«neral Monk from 
some calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some misrepresentations 
of Mr. £chard. This was answered civilly by Mr. Tho-' 
mas Burnet and Oldmizon; and more roughly by Dr. 
Colbatoh. 

His other historical ptrformance is a defence of his re- . 
lation Sir Bichard Greenville, whom Lord Clarendon has 
shewn in a form very unamiable. So much is urged in this 
apology to justify many actions that have been represented 
as culpable, and to palliate the. rest, that the reader is re- 
conciled for the greater part; and it is made very probable 
that Clarendon was by personal enmity dbposed to think 
the worst of Greenville, as Greemrille was also very willing 
to think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces were pub- 
lished at his return to England. 

* Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and e^joy 
his reputation, he published (1732) a very beautiful and 
splendid edition of his works, in which he omitted what he 
disapproved, and enlarged what seemed deficient. 

He now went to court, and was kindly received by Queen 
Caroline; to whom and to the Princess Anne he presented 
his works, with verses on the blank leaves, With which he 
<ionolnded his poetical labours. 

He died in Hanover-square, Jan. 30, 1735, having a hw 
days before buried his wife, the Lady Anne Villiers, widow 
to Mr.Thynne, by whom he had four daughters, but no 
son. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation from their 
works ; but there are works which owe their reputation to 
the character of the writer. The public sometimes has its 
favourites whom it rewards for one species of excellence 
■with the honours due to another. , From him whom we r«> 
^verence for his beneficence, we do not willingly withhold 
the praise of genius : a man of exaltied merit becomes at 
once an accomplished writer, as a beauty finds do great 
difficplty in passing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illustrious by his birth, and there- 
fore attracted notice ; since he is by Pope styled * the poKte,' 
^ he must be supposed elegant in hia manners, and generally 
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loved ;ht was in Umes of contest end tniboleDoe'steady 
to his party, and obtained that esteem which is always con- 
ferred vpon finnness and consistencj. With those ad- 
vantages, having learned the art of TersifjriQg, he declared 
himself a poet: and his claim to the laurel was allowed. 

B^t by a critic of a later generation, who takes'np his 
book withontany favonrable prejudices, the praise already 
received will be thought sufficient; for his works do not 
shew him to have had mnch comprdiension from nature or 
illnmination from learning. He seenu to have had no am- 
bition above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has co- 
pied tbe faults, and very little more. He is for ever amus- 
ing himself with puerilities of mythology; his King is Ju- 
)C»iter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has a barren 
Juno. ' The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva. His poem on the Duchess of Graiton*s law-snit, 
after ^having rattled awhile with Juno and Pallas, Mars 
and Alcides, Cassiope, Niobe, and the Propetides, Her- 
oAles, Minos, and Bhadamanthus, at last concludes its folly 
with profaneness. 

His verses to Mita, which are most frequently mentioned, 
have little in them of either art or nature, of the sentiments 
of a lover or the language of a poet: there may be found, 
now and then, a happier effort ; but they are commonly 
ieeble and unaffecting, or forced and extravagant. 

His litde pieces are seldom either sprightly or elegant, 
either keen or weighty. They are trifles written by idle- 
ness and published by ranity . But his prologues and epi- 
logues have a just claim to praise. 

The 'Progress of Beauty' seems one of his most elabo- 
rate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour and gaiety ; 
bat the merit of original thought is wanting. Its highest 
pitaise is the spirit with which he celebrates King James's 
consort, when she was a queen no longer. 

The 'Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry* is not in- 
elegant n<Mr injudicious, and has something of vigour beyond 
most of his other perfbrmances : his precepts are just, and 
his cautions proper; Ihey are indeed not new, but in a di- 
dactic poem novelty is to be expected only in the omamenti 
and illustrations. His poetical precepts are accomjpanied 
'frith agreeable and instructive notes. 

The Mask of « Peleus and Ihetu' hat here and there a 
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fn»W lip^; lint it !• »Qt alwiKy* T^o4km, Mid ilia Mftl 

]b hw f 9nti«h Buokiottn' U bw MAdta ddnpceto dl 
<ib>W«>><'gy» ^7 (CpnfowdiPf the iofliiMiKeBt mioiiMv of 
dif^iiwi fig«f ; tat tb» dinlogat khs 0^00 th* «^ of Di^k 
4fll*« |)>7BMPg PU79; wd bis 9WS8 an Uvelj^ tluiagh not 
T«T<;(»rrc«l« ^aUw,IUu»k,f«rtl»b«j»o£hi»woAii 
^, if it )iM Tumj &plts, ic baa libawiae paiaagaa tMoli 
^re «fc Uim PTftty. tbaasb tbay do notriao to aajbigk da- 

YALDEN. 

^[iROfEAS y^LpEjf, tba sixtb aoo of yr, Joba TaU«D, of 
^nmx, vf^ bora in 0if» oity of Exeter, in l^JU Hatfaig 
bae^ educa^ lA % graomar tobopl bfiongiDgtoliai^ 
^aikfi CQ)l«ge, io Ojcford, b« «m> if \tS90, at fbc aga of 
obif teep, adpiitt^ c^mnofi^ pf Af agdalaa HaU, tindar iba 
tjiMifO 9f JTotlab Fallen, a man w^ofta Mi«* i* itiU i^?*^ 
bered in tbe University. • He became next year ana 91 tba 
sfd^olarf jpf Magdidan College, vb«w bf viM distiBgaiAed 
^ a laq)iy ai»4dent. 
It was bis tan^ f»c day* ta prononnoe § dsclioMitiaii ) 
4 PI. Hongb, d^ preii49it»bappeniogt9 attaadytboa^ 
e comppsitioQ t90 good tp ha tba ^efJwr**. Soma idaMi 
afUiTt. tb« Poct^ findipg bim a littlp irnPSulMfly bnsjr fii tba 
ISirary, s^ bvn up as^emsa fpr pnaiabmntt and, tbat lia 
i9igbt>9t be d^MT^ by aQ;F prtiiiQa> Imbad iba daor. 
Talden, as it bappened, bad baf n lately TMdiag on tba anbi 
JMI giwn, and piydgoed witb Uttta diffiiml^ a oavpeaffion 
«bic|» •<> pUiffad tb/^ pra4idaat» tbat ba udd bim bia ffaoar 
nuvioipn^, and promised t9 favour biip. 

Ampng bis pootemporaries in tba CpUaga wpfe Addiaa^ 
and Sacbeverell, ipen «bo ware in tbasa times frieoda, and 
wbo botb adoptad Yaldav to tiieir jpcima^y. Yaldea «oii. 
^iiad, tjuroilgboal bis life, to tbink as probably ba tba(q|^ 
«| Iprft, yat M> not fprfait tba ^aadfbip af Addison. 

-Wbfm l^^amnr wu takw by King WiUi^/ YaldMiaada 
W>o4«* Tbansaeverwaa WF reign aioiraoelabrated by tba 
PQal« tban tba| «f WiUi«p, wba W t«^ i^« MgMrd Ut 
song bimself, but bappapad to«»play mioiatai^irtioplaaHi 
tNwifilTal witb tbt pndM 9ff patronage. 



Si 



> Of Miodi ffittttaA Is Bttdtt fli ft lMib«rdQi petlit of ^^ 
«iaM» Oilliid ' Tlitf Oxford Latii^t :' ih ♦bicb, afiMr iaAn^^ 
daknt haA htea mid* «nd r^fBotod, Tildoi is lepitese&ted 
ii d^fluuMUif tkft UuiwI, and as bdng e«U«d to Ills tttel, 
iasteid of reoeiTiog & reward: 

fib crime mts for bdq; a felon io rene^ 

And pre»eirtiiqr hii theft 49 the King ; 
The fint was a tnck n<»t andMtaion or icArcey 
^Bat the last was an taiinalent tUag; 
Tet what he had sioi'n wai ib Ittfle worfli MeallBf , 

They forgave Ma die dahtitfe and eoMi, 
. Had he ta'eo the whole ode, as he took it ptece-aMdlng> 

Tney Bid fined hini bat ten-pence at j&ott. 



The poet whoiD he was charged with nUiligWisGoi^iniTO. 

He wvote anotbar poeaa* oft thd death kf the l>aba «f 
Olouo^star. 

In 1700 he becama fellow of tha CoHe^fa; add wat 
Tear, antering into orders, ha was ptaaeotdd by Iha iedaCgr 
with a living in Warwickshire,* Oonsiateat with hli folkiW- 
ship, and chosen Uetnnr of manl phUeeophjr, a tety ho* 
Boorhble oflBca* 

On^tbe ao^ssion of Qneen Anne he wiota aaolhar |MNn i 
and is said, by the author of the ' Biographiay' to havd da* 
oUiad himself of tha paity who had tha hoiMiinUo dis- 
tinction of High««huohnien. 

^ la 1706 he was raeeiTed into tha fanilj of the Pftke of 
jBeaofort. Next year ha beettma doetof in divinity^ mid 
soon aftor resigned his fdlowship and laotwaf atod, aft a 
token of his gralitnde, gave the CoUaca a piot«l% of their 
fonnder. 

Ha was made reolor of Chalton and CleaaTiUe,:httita ad' 
joiniag towns and benefiees hi Hartfordihita ; and had tha 
prebends, or sfaiecuas, of Deans, Haioi^ and Feadiasi Ik 
PtTonshiro. H^ had befont ^^^ oboaea, hi 1606, praaehei 
ol Bridewell Hospital, vpon the naii^adOB of Dt* Attar* 
btkTy.$ 

JE^romthis thtto hi aeeiasto havo led a qpdat and inoffen- 
aiva lifet, till thaolamoor was raised aboat Attaibaxy's ploi» 

• The viaarage of Wfltoaghbj, which he radgaed in vm^H', 
t TUa inrefermeat was given nun bj the Duke of Beaafort.-i>N4 

■ { not iftog after. ^ . •. ^ 

I Df* AltMary rfltalaed the oflee oTpraadier at ftrlde^dl (tt 

biamoBMaoatotbchMioprlokofRociMiter. Dr. YaUea aao« 

ISeeded fiba aa preacher, la Jano» 1713>— N. 
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£v«ry loyal eye was on the watch for abettors or partakers 
of the horrid conspiracy ; and Dr. Yaldcn, having some ac- 
quaintance with the bishop,' and being familiarly conver- 
sant with Kelly, his secretary^ fell nnder suspicion, and 
was taken into custody. 

Upon his examination he was charged with a dangerous 
correspondence with Kelly. The correspondence he ac- 
knowledged ; but maintained that it had no treasonable 
tendency. His papers were seized; but nothing was found 
tfxat could fix a crime upon him, except two words in his 
pocket-book, thorough-paced doctrine. This expression 
; the imagination of his examiners had impregnated with 
treason , and the Doctor was enjoined to explain them. Thns 
pressed, he' told Uiem that the words had lain unheeded in 
his pocket-book from the time of Queen Anne, and that he 
was ashamed to give an account of them ; but the truth 
was, that he had gratified his curiosity one day, by hearing 
Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and those words were a me- 
morial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he warned 
his congregation to * beware of thorough*paced doctrine, that 
doctrine which coming in at one ear, passes through the 
head, and goes out at the other.* ^ 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, and no 
evidence arising against him, he was set at liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of thischaracter attained 
hi|^ dignities in die church ; but he still retained the friend- 
ship and frequented the conversation of a very numerous i 
and splendid set of acquaintance. He died July l6, 1736, in 
the 66th year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kiad which, ' 
when he formed his poetical character, was supposed to be 
Pindaric Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a model, ' 
he has attempted in some sort to rival him, and has writ- 
ten a ' Hymn to Darkness,' evidently as a counterpart to 
Cowley's ' Hymn to Light.' 

This Hymn seems to be his best performance, and is, for ■ 
' the most part, imagined with great vigour and expressed^ 
with great propriety. I will not transerUie it. The seven^ 
first stanaas are good ; but the third, fourth, and seventh^ 
are the best ; the eighth seems to involve a contradiction ^ 
the tenth isexquisitely beautiful ; the ihirteeBth,foarteenth/; 

- I 
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ftod fifte«nUi, are partly mytliol<%{ical and partly rcdigioas, 
and therefore not suitable to each other : iie might better 
have made the whole merely philosophical. 

There' are two stansas in this poem where Yalden may 
be suspected, though hardly convicted, of having consulted 
the ' Hymnus ad Umbram' of Wowerus, in the sixth stanza, 
which answers in some sort to these lines : 

Ilia rao pneevt'Doetqrnis namloe sacris— 
Perque viaserrare uoris dat spectra flgoris, 
Manesque excftos medios ulalare per agroo 
Sab noctem, et qaesto notos compiere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : , 

Ilia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
Haod numerans jugi fajdentla secula lapan. 
Ergo ttb^ postremitm mandi compage solati 
Hanc rerum molem suprema absampaerit bora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube araplect»tar opac&, 
£t prisco imperio rareos dominabitur umbra. 

His ' Hymn to Light' is not equal to the other. He seems 
to think that there is an east absolute and positive where 
the morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sadden eruption 
of neW'Created light, he says. 

Awhile th' Almighty wondering stood. 

He ought to have remembered that infinite knowledge 
can never wonder. All wonder is the effect of novelty 
upon ignorance. 

Of his other poema it is sufficient to say, that they de- 
serve perusal, though they are not always exactly polished, 
though the rhymes are sometimes very ill sorted, and 
though his faults seem rather the omissions of idleness 
than the negligences of enthusiasm. 

TIC|CELL. 

Thomas Tickbll, the son of the RerereDd Richard 
Tickell. was born in 1686, at Bridekirk, in Comberland ; and 
in April, 170I, became a member of Queen's College, in Ox- 
ford ; in 17O6 he was made master of arts; and, two years 
afterward, was chosen fellow; for which, as he did not com- 
ply with the statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dis* 
pensation from the crown. He held his fellowship till 17^' 
and then vacated it, by marrying, ih that year, at D*^ 



Tr<ijl«U ini not bB« of thost scholars «h«r«r«gr ^wtf 
tteir lif«i ib elosefs; he teteMd «tf ly ittM tht world, tani 
was long busy in public ailairt, in trtdcli h« «ras tahiaMd 
tsdM' the pM^onige of Addiaott, t^hoae notice hi it laid to 
liAve gained by his versea ia praise 6f < Roeaaiond/ 
- To those Tenes it wtald not have been jott to deny tfB* 
gard, for they contain some of the mtM eiegaot ww^aatie 
atrains ; and, among the imnunerable pfbaaoa af the lama 
kind, it will be hard to find o;ie with which they need to 
fear a eon^pariwD. It may deserve obaerration, that, when 
Pope' wrote long aiterward in praise of Addison, he has 
«opied, at least has resembled, Hckell : 

Let Joy salute Mr RoMBoiida'i shade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid, ^ 

While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she rores. 
And hears aad tells the story of their loves i 
AUke they monm, aUke they bless their fltte. 
Since love, which made them wretched, made them great ; 
Mor Uknoer that relenlless doom bemoan. 
Which gaUi'd a Virgil and an Addisonr-ritfMI. 

Then fatare ages with delight shdll'see 
How Plato's, BIcod's, Newton's, looks agrees 

J r In Mr series Isereil'd Bards be shet»n, 
Virgil there, and here an Addlsond— P<^4 

Ha prodaced another piece of the same kind al the ap- 
pearance of ' Cato,' with equal skill, bat not equal happi- 
dass. 

I^en the ministers of Qnedn Anne were negottetini^ 
with France, Tickell pablished * The Prospect of Peace/ a 
poem, of which the tendency was to redaim the nation 
from tha pride of conquest to the pleasnree of traaqvilKtgr. 
ilow far Tickell, whom Swift afterward mentioiied as Whig- 
giaHnau, had then connected himself with any party, t 
know not ; this poem cartainly did not flatter the praeticei 
or promote the opinions of the men by whom ha was after- 
ward befriended. 

. Mr. Addison, hewerer he hated Uia men than in power, 
•atfarad his ftiendship to prevail over his public spirit, and 
gave in the ' Spectator* sach praises of Tickell*s poem, that 
whea, after having long wished to pervse it, t laid hold on 
it at last, I thought it uneqpial to the honours which it had 
Maeived, and found it a piece to be approved rathar thah 
•dnirad. Bat the hope excited by a woik of geaios babitf 
and indefinite, is rardj gratified. - It was read at 
tinu with so much favour l£al ais aditiou wara aold. 
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At a« IMifM if Kiflg C»Mh|rf te BiriQi ' TBe Rdjrd PiNr 
^Mu» iMOk MiiHS inilrMil itf HA *8)^Md»* is >eil 
ktttoWd; ani «r^r]li6hitili)«t«« Uf, tfa«t it it nsUlnr ' 

^ potiQial kteM&ir %f fiiott iilipb^lMKM in Ticktli'i 
lift wjis Ui ptAlibMlMlf dftH^ iHfc lM0k of tfas ' Hind/ m 
tMittlMMA Bt UliMlfyttil' ipfiinBt oppMMtoii M Fop«^ 
« IIoiiNi^ h{ iHMdh a« iMtfMt miidfrte «atraaM ifttotlM 
4MA4 acthft sailltf tiii«. 

Addison dedarid thitf t&e litat tentoat irere toik good, 
Mt thftt Tickdl^ft WM t]k« belt «tel «TBr Wis nlftd^; and 
WM Additofti the #i«s, his MhoMttts sad fettoWen, #€f«. 
MHtfU to 6cMiU» Po|ifr dMft Mt afipaav to kaire bote 
ftoi^ diMMtyM; 'f«r^' Mys lite, ' I hftvo Hio town, thot ii 
tll«iU6b; dtt ni^r jiMte/ Bat Ite mnorksy thM ' ft is eommoa 
IbV tfte MttUler puny to itadM tp itt dfligoneb wliat they 
#aat in bdiliberi } Hit i^pl^i to tin poopio u his propet 
jttdgie f tiMU if fl^y «ro nM iiiidlDOd to eoudoun kim, ho 
jil In Uttl« ^ftJM obOM the lll|(hiy«r» at BacMli**.' 

1^ m nttt long mink AddliMi an inpaitial jodge ; 
for lio teoHiidfeftd hitt a* ilio irriiit of nidcell^ vorsiDn. 
Hm nasMs fi»r Uft stopixi** I will HtaraUjr traMoribe 
iiriMii MV. SpeAi^d CMlMsdotti 

' TiMre hkA (>eeit 1 bbldAosi <«aid Mr. Popt) botWMii 
Bfi^» Addtk(»h afad ihe ItoMhM tiHaj and wo had becb in 
otenpanj tdgeihef, fbl* i fMd WtaUti aby wharo bnt al 
^tMfc's GoiB^boilkOk t^lUM I mod to soo liim afanost 
OTory day— On hit meeting me ftmoao^^f in porliOalar, 
ka toek iM atida, and ttid te sImwM bo glad to dino With 
wMk, At Stack It Wfkitki if I stayed till dioto people woH 
gUM {Bnd|d] attd FUHps). Wo wont abDovdkiglyi and 
tJk^ dibMf Mr. AddiMMi aitd, "lliat ks kad wanted for 
ftMie ifmi to tiJk #itk ni^; tkai kit Msnd Tickoll k«i 
tmneiAfi ^MoAsf at Oxibrd, trantlatod iko first book of the 
* fliidj' ikat lUi d«ifgn«d to prtat it^ and kad dorirsd Ulk 
to look it over ; diat he most thevof Ore bog that I would 
iiM desire Mm tblMAi «t»r my lint book, booanos, if he 
iUa, It' #otId hiVtt tk« ak of doottloidealia«w»' I atsowd 
kttft thfet I did not at all takateill of Mr. TidkoUtkat ho 
#ka'g«ikt to^^bliSk Ut kfwitlatioit } that ho oertajvir k«i 
Of iktuik A|^l to tra«slii» any a«tk0r< a« tbyaelf $ *nt 
that publishing both was entering on a fair sttgo* i ^ 
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added, th«t I'woold BotdeoiM him: to look oT«r my first 
book of the "Iliad/' booaQM-'he bad loo^d over Mr. 
*Tie]ceU't{ bat ooold ynth to bave-Ae benefit of. his ob* 
senrations on the second, which I had thei^ finished, and 
■frhich Mr.Tiokell had not touehed.iVPiu Accordingly I 
sent him. the seoond book the next laogming-; andMr.Ad« 
dison a lewt days after 'retomed it;- with very high cob). 
nundations. Soon after it was- generally known that Mr. 
Tickell was pablishing the first book of the " Uiad,^ I n^t 
Dr. Young in the street; and, upon oar falling into that 
aobject, the. Doctor -expressed a-great deal of surprise -at 
Tickell's hairing had snch a translatipn ao long by him. 
He said, that it was ineonoeivable to him, and that there 
most be some mistake in the matter;- that each used to 
communicate to the other whatever verses they wrote, 
even to the least things ; that Tiokell could notiiave been 
busied in so long a workohere without his knowing some- 
thiog of the matter; and that he had never beard a single 
word of it till on this eocasicm. • The smprise of Dr. 
Tonng, together ^th what Steele has said against Tickell, 
in relation to this afifatr, make it highly probable that tfaeie 
was tfune underhand dealing in that business ; and indeed 
Tickell himself, who is a veiy fair worthy man, has siooe 
in a manner as good as owned itto me. When it was io- 
trodnoedinto a conversation between Mr. Tickell and J^, 
Pope, by a third person, Tickell did not deny it; whidh, 
■oonsideiing his hondv and oeal for his departed -liieMl, 
was* die same as owning it.' ' 

.Upon these suspkmns, with which Dr. Wazborton hiata 
that other cireum8tanoea;concuned. Pope always in.his 
' Art of Sinking' quotes this book as the work of Addisco. 

To compare thfe two traoslatiana would be tedious ; the 
pafan >is now given universally to Pope; but I think the 
first 4inea of Tiokell's were rather to be preferred; and 
Pope seems to have since borrowed somethipg firom them 
in the conractiob of his own. 

When- the Qanover succession was dispated* Tickell 
gawe what aaaistanoe his pen would supply. His ' Letter 
to Avignon* stands high among party-poems ; it expresaaa 
aoetenipcwilboat'«oarieneas, and superioriQr without- i»* 
wdenoe. It had tibesoooess which it deservad) being five 
iprisladi . 
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•He was now> intimately nsited to- ilr, Addison, wl)o> 
when he went into Ireland ■ as secretary to the Lord Son- 
derland, took him thither and employed him in public 
business; and when (1717) afterward he rose to be se- 
cretary of state, made him ander-secretary. Their friend- 
ship seems to have continued without abatement; for 
when- Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing 
his works, with a solemn recommendation to the patronage 
ofCraggs. 

To these works he prefixed an £legy on the Author, 
which, could owe none of its beauties to the assistance 
which might be suspected to have strengthened or em- 
bellished his earlier compositions; but neither he nor Ad- 
dison ever produced nobler lines than are contained in the 
third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more sublime or 
more elegant funeral-poem to be found in the whole com* 
pass of English literature. 

He was afterward (about 1725) made secretary to the 
Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great honour; in 
which he condnaed till 1740, when he died on the 23d of 
April, at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is ' Kensing* 
ton Gardens,' of which the versification is smooth and 
elegant, but the fiction unskilfully componoded of Grecian 
deities and Gothic fairies. Neither species of those ex- 
ploded beings could have done much; and when they are 
brought togetlier they only make each other contemptible. 
To Tickell, however, cannot be refused a high place among 
the minor poets : nor should it be forgotten that he was 
one of the contributors to the ' Spectator.* With respect 
to his personal character, he is said to have been a man of 
gay otmversation, at least a temperate lover of wine and 
company, and in hist domestic relations without cenaoie. 

HAMMOND. 

Op Mr.HAMUOND, though he be well remembeced as a 
man esteemed and caressed by the elegant apd the great, I 
was at first able to obtain do other memorials than each as 
are snpplied by a book called * Gibber's lives of the Poets ;* 
of which I take this opportunity to testify, that it was not 
writtoD, nw, 1 believe, evar wen, l^ eidter inf die CiUir 
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Mt ll^gir tlli» ^Ml ilf ItoB^ Shiiiiti » iiittiY<{ lif ddtittabd, a 
mUA of 'ftrf Hctlttf tOid^rstUidiiig, tfi6ii^ wi£B litd« ^Hb. 
ll^iib edttotttcoi, ^hoy ddt losg sifiei' the tNArtcttiod of 6ll 
wibrk, di6d in LOndttni tif a ednsdibi^bd. fits Itfie #jid 
▼madtj, attd hit eiid ^ai piouH . Thecit^hikls CiUbef, tbfeh 
a tAitfoUtt ftfi- dkbt, ittipftited, as Itrai tbld, liis name f6f 
tttt giiineflB. Hie tnannsicil^ of ^iils is ntfw in niy ifttf: 
sMfUiii* 

I haT« since fonnd that Mr. Shiels, though Ife #ds ii6' 
a^igent intinirer, had blito nfisted by flilse soconnts ; for 
bie relate! that Jinn^s Hanimond, the Anthorof thd ElligiM; 
iMtt the son of a tijAvy ttei^ehant, and had tibmt office tit 
th« l44ttoe of Walis's coort, till Itf^e of a lady, whose ntimh 
w8i l>ati1itro6d, fbt a thnb disordered his tmderstanAttig. 
life was nnettiiigtti^alAy aihMAns, and Wh mistrfesi in- 
etttMblytirttel. 

Of this narrative, part is tnie dad i^att falfte. Hte Wta 
die Second sou bf Avtltody liammond, a nfitttbf notisr aindng 
titt Wib, t^t8,aud parltameittary btMnt, id thalMginnliig 
of this centttfy, who wto idlied to ^ ItbMrt Walpold bjf 
marrying his sister.* He was bom abottt iTliQ; aM 
edneatdd at Westtninster-sdfatfoi ; Mi it d6M dbt ^pjtear 
that he wtts of ady nniversi^.t He wak eqaeifiyto the 
Prince of Wales, im seemir to have boine very eMy M6 
pnblic notice, and to hi(Vfe beeh dUtidgaished By thble 
whbse fKendihltts pi^diced ifadnkihd at that tini6 in 
fiivonr of thfe tfan on t^6m th«y ^er« bestowifed ; fbr hfe' 
tr&i the iiotttpaxAori of Cobham, Lyttelton, and ChesteHteU. 
He is stid to have divided his lift between plfeaMnlf aifd 
books ; ih Ikis ret!r«&ient fbi-gettlng the town, and id &is 
gaiety Itejng the Mnd^nt. Of his literary hotlri all' iti6 
#Abti are hek'6 ei^hibited, ofSvhidi ther £lejgie»were wAtien 
veiy ettfly, lUtd th6 proldgui not long IteibMi fal^ death< 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliameat for Tniro» in 
Cornwall, probably oUe of tlWN ^ho' Irere elected by the 
Prince's influence ; and died next year, in Jnne, at Stowe, 
Atf CaiMM Wit of ILdifd ^(A»battf. His: ttMCrHa lollg ofH. 

•.TUi aetoeiit it. stfll erinncoai* Haiei IHaoaMldA: oar 

RaiMtlatia. bf Sottenftam^nlne, ' ift tSk ' cbAAm m HtoVMrI wT, 
■•eaeMMMritM.lHt4K{i7Mi^ . . 
iJolm^e^lMiB to Gaaibrklf»» MSS. Athepus Cantab, in 



li^ tot 99^ ifi mQ flie4 viyilWfi^i 7)0 «hffaAKlNr 
Vl^qll |l#v Wf )!MUf |#«4 )l«r 4fM> if^^^r »>t UMf 19 

the writer's, namf ifmf Mineiabexf^ Y^tfr f^Hit^mh Amy 
were read with & resolution to adiooire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was then 
belieyed, and is now affirased, h^ Dr. Maty to be the Earl 
of (Chesterfield, raised strong prejodices in their favoor. 

£a( of the pacfaear, whoever ha was, it auif be nan 
ably suspected that he never read the poams ; for h« pn»- 
fesaMlo raAoe then for a imy high apaeiea of exoelkace, 
and jammmends that aa tkegamriM eJuaioaa ef the wuni, 
vhioh fgpni!Hes a real passios m the language af aatasa. 
But the tmthi^theae Elegies have natther paaaien, aatase, 
nor ■unnan. ^WhaM there is ficlieo, ^ere ia so paaaion ; 
ha lliat deecribes hunsetf as A shepherd, aad his Meaaa or 
DaUa aa n shephfnAssa, juni taiin <)f goaits and lambf, fiaels 
aa ^assiiuu He Ihaf mmu Us aHMiaas wifCk BMaaft 
lipagiiy daagKvm to ioee her : iar aha may with goad 
leasan aaspect hi* siooftity. jfamginad has fear aeali- 
ments drawn from nalara, and few iiqagea ^m nifodero 
Ufo. He pvadfoea aothuig but frigid pedantry. It would 
ba ^ard to find in all his predaotkiBa thtae staasaa 4tait 
deserve to he rememheaed* 

like other lovers, he threatens the li^y with, dying j and 
irh«k then shall f oIIav } 

Wilt ttkov in temn thy lore^s cone tttendt 
^ WMb xfm averted Uffbt the wohmm pvre ( 
Till all apoond ibe doleful flanies ascen^. 
Then, slowly sinklog, oy degrees expire t 

To sooth tbe hoTerlog soul be thlqe the care, 
WUb plalaUve cries to lead the nourafuf bamd ; 

la sable w^sds Ib^ ffcddM) yiaia to hear. 
And cull my afbes with toy (remblin|p hand* 

pancbala*s odours be their cpetly feast, 
And ui the pride of Ada's flrarrant year ; 

Qixethem the trenii||ss of the ftirtbeet east. 
Ana, what Is still more precious, ^m thy tesir* 

fiBqoslj n» blame can fall upaa m iqpapvh who p s j a flrtd a 
swain of so little meaning. 

flUs tiaiaes are aat vugged, favt thay hftvsi. na svaettass; 
Aay nwer glide in » aiwawf i >*tJ y» WbyHaasmoad 
or other writers hare tl^^s^ 4^t quatrain of ten sy Uab^ 
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degiaC) it Is difficult to tell. The chancter of the Elegy 
i> gentleness' and tennitT' ; bot this stanca h«s been pro- 
nounced by Dryden, whose knowledge of English- metre 
vas not inconsiderable, to be the most magnificent of all 
the measares which onr language affords. 

SOMERVILE. 

Of Mr.* Sok£rtil£*s life I am not able to say any 
thing that can satbfy curiosity. 

. He was a gentleman whose estate was in Warwickshixe : 
Jkis house, where he was bom in l69S» is called Edston, a 
seat inherited from a long line of ancestors; for he was 
said to be of the first family ia his county. He tells of 
himself that he was bom near the Avon's banks. He was 
bred at Winchester^chool, and was elected fellow of New 
College. It does not ^tpear that in the places of his edo- 
eation he exhibited any micommon proofs of genius or U- 
temtuK. . His powers were first displayed- in the cdootry, 
where he was distinguished as a poet, a gentleman, and a . 
skilful and useful justice of the peace. 

Of the dose of his life, those whom his poems hare de: 
lighted will read < with pain the following acconnt, copied 
firom the letters of his friend Shenstone, by whom he was 
too much resembled. . 

' — Our old friend Somervile is dead I I did not imagine 
I could have been so sorry as I find myself on this occa- 
sion. — Sublaium qtUBrknus, I can now excuse all his 
foibles; impute them to age, and to distress of circum> 
stances ; the last of these considerations wrings my veiy 
soul to think on. For a man of high H>lrit, conscious of 
having (at least in one production) generally pleased the 
world, to be plagued and threatened by wretches that are 
low in every sense ; to be forced to drink himself into 
pains of the body, in order to get rid of the pains of the 
mind, is a misery/ 

He died July 19, 174S, and was buried at Wotton^ near 
Henley on Arden. 

His distr«ues need not be much pitied ; his estate is said 
to have been fifteen hundred a year^ which by his deaAi 

. • WlUiam. 
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dtmAveA to Lord S«)ai6rrile of Scotland. HI9 inodier» in*. 
dt6d, wbo lived till ninety, had a jointure of six hundred.. 
- It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled .to 
exhibit memorials of a writer who at least must be allowed, 
to have set a good example to men of his own class, by 
devoting part of his time to elegant, knowledge; and who 
has shewn, by the subjects which his poetry has adorned, 
that it is practicable to be at once a sUlfill sportsman and 
a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetiy ; and though 
perhaps be has not in any reached' smdi excellence as to' 
raise much envy, it may commonly be said at least,' that 
' he writes very well for a gentleman.'' His serious pieoM 
are sometimes elevated, and his trifles are sometimes ele- 
gant. In his verses to Addison, the couplet which mentions' 
Clio is.written with the mOst exquisite delicacy of praise ; 
it exhibits one of those happy strokes that is seldom at' 
tained. In his Odes to Marlboiov^ there are beautifql' 
lines'; but in the second ode he shews that he knew little 
of his hero, when he talks of his private virtues^ His sub- 
jects are commodly such as require no greiri; depth of 
thought' or enerfpr of expression. His Fables are generaUy 
stale, and therefore excite ho ctflriosity . Of hiaiavoorite, 
* The Two Springs/ the fiction is unnatural and the moral 
inbonsequential. In his Tales there is too much coarse- 
ness; with too little care of language, and not sufficient ra- 
pidity of narration. 

His-great work is his ' Chase,' which he undertook in- 
his maturer age, when his ear was improved to the appnv 
batibh of blank verse, 'of which however his two -first lines 
gave a bad specimen. To this poem praise cannot be to« 
tally denied. He is alldwed .by sportsmen to write with 
greatinteUigeoce of bis sidiiect, which is the first. requisite 
to exceHtoce ; and- thongh it is impossible to intowst the 
common readeirs of verse in the dangersor pleasuresxtf the 
chase, he his done all that transition and variety conM ea- 
sily eiiiBCt ;*and has with great 'propriety enlarged his plan 
by the modes of hunting used in other countries. 

Witl^stiU.less judgment did he choose blank verse as the 
vehicle of rural sports. If blank verse be not tumid and 
go^eons, it is ^rippled prose; and familiar images in la^ 
boured language have nothing to recommend them but. ab<: 



caanot pleaae long. One «zcf4]M0« jqi ^^e «|p|qn4^ 
ShiUingfisyduKiitJAsheat. ]2iflgQiii»M9«|^^AD]f«g«r 
than it deteivea. 

6AVAGR» 

It kaa bem ofiMrrftdw ^ w^, $b^ t^ #va9t«gff of |l)h 
ture or of foitnoe have contribnted very li^ ^q t^^e p;^f 

vM^oAioiiitmi^m} md Om t^mi^"^ 4^ tRMpfM? of 

ftair xaak or ih^ egftm <if ^m cw»qi(7 l)f Ti»l»l4V^ i^W 
tfaa 9i)]a]iut9 of livaan lUe> )|»7« ^^ (^9 ff^FW mj j^ 
oaeaa^ ^ Miry in fihflw .if^ Ipg^ iip4(» ^19 ^om » 
laawj? fltatuw ; jAtfiikff It |«» thf^^ a«MI«# ^ujpfnu?^/ 1«* 
aitac paat daslca*, vd tr»^% daviga? 9n 99^<f'^hr ^H^^ 
ipfatalmisoamiiifa, Aft^tttw gmiiM ^9^ |of m^^Ri^ (> 
Qisaiy, and tba lai^QCtnaa* of i^^m l^bwe ^i^iivqiiiea d»ei(r 
upan tham a nnimioal atttstiw lia^^ 1^ mtn !^vrffailf 
Mooxdad, becaoas tiiey ]pm# lacir^ 8f9«r#ll7 ol^e^pd, wl 
have ia reality beea .^niy ««pc9 /cvwaffici^oa/y ^f«^ $b^ 9f 
otfiera, notsRMr^ ftieg«aa| or m>i»§^ve^, 

Th«t a^lHaMw 9dA poiwor* ftdi^riifUagiis lextrM? %b4 f4'> 
iwntiticHu, and therafoce f»9ily ^ap^a^a fn^ifl ^oae )>y 
vboBi tbay an n wwModi aliQi^d Wfwy fi^ if^^ ^'^ va^ 

no aaloauduBQiU; bnit it aae^ x^n^tfofio ip^Hf f^ ii^ti^, 
lectaal greatness should produce better eSincts; tha^ ^uodif 
qnaUfied iar gsaat aitaianiaata 4boiil4 ^st^o^eaFov t^eir 
omi beaafii; aad tbal thiBir w))Q vrg jf^st al4e to taapli 
atbera tha way tp bappuasii, flioqld 9^ ^loa^ ^firfninty 
fcUow it tbeiBsalKtM* 

B«t this axpaataliaB^ bowa?«c pJ^ai|^iHf , has bf^i^ yary 
firequendy disappoiatad. 71»a kmm <4 Utarary as if eU fi§ 
aivil faistoiy baf e im^ vary pffim w V^fw x^}url:ahla for 
iriuukibay hav^ iaff«Bfd,tiha» for vha»jtl)ay ^9 ^i^HP*^ i 
and yabwa^ baytbaaa awittia^wty to $r ^f m^ l l ^ 'w»t»r 
liaa of dia lfwniad,t»d ralato iM^ wbMISF Jiv^lfd ivp^ 
timely deadu. 

• The first edition of tUs intereitbiff aarraMve, aeeovdia; to 
Mr. Bm««I1, was pabtistaea in VlH, iSr Hoberfek Tbp mm4» 

tta aniShieeHeotkMhr.4Z. 
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SAVA&E. ^ 

To-tbeae moiumCal i^airadyes, I am about ^o.ad^ tbe life 
«f Richard Savage, a man -whose writings entitle him to aa 
eminent rank in the classes ofleamini;, and whose, misfor- 
tones claim a degree of coni);>assion not always due to tb« 
uqhappy, as they were often the cons^qnences of thecximes 
of others, rather than tus own. 

In the year l697> AnneCoiinteas of Macclesfield, havjing 
lived some time upon very uneasy terms with, her h.ushan4> 
thought a public confession of adultery the most obvious 
and expeditious method of obtaining her liberty ; and there* 
fore declared, that the child with which she was then great 
was begotten by the Earl Kivers. This, as may beimar 
gined, made her husband no less desirous of a sej^araticA 
than herself, and he prosecuted his design in the most eX' 
fectual manner ; for he applied not to the ecclesiastical 
courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for an act, by 
which his marriage might be dissolved, the nuptial coa> 
tract totally annulled, and the children of his wife illegiti* 
mated. This act, after the usual deliberation, he ol)tained, 
though without die approbation of some, who considered 
marriage as an affair only cognizable by ecclesiastioal 
judges ;* and on March 3d was separated from his mfe, 
whose fortune, which was very great, was'repaid her^.i^Ml: 
who having, as well as her husband, the liberty of making Bo- 
ther choice, was in a short time married to Colonel Brett.. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting, this af-. 
fair, his wife was, on the 10th of January, 1697t8, delivered 
of a son ; and the Earl Kivers, by appearing to consider 
him as his own, left none any reason to doubt of the. since- 
rjty of her declaration ; for he was his godfather, and gave 
him his own name, which was by his direction inserted in, 
the register of St. Andrew's parish, in iHolborn, but unfor- 
ttmately left him to the care of his mother, whom, as she. 
WAS now set J&ee from her husband, he probably imaginued 

* This year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a roar' 
itege solemnized in the face of the church.— Salmon's Review* 

The followtog protest is registered in the booltsof the Ho^af 
Lords. 

Dlflsentteiit : 

Becanae we conceive that this is theteit UU of that natnm. 
that han pftwed, where there was not a divorce first obtained ,in 
thk 80rttaal Coart ; which we look upon a« an ill preceden't, 
Mid'may hr of dangeroos cooieqiieoee intiie fntare. 

HaUfax. Rochester^ 
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tlM^ to Civil «illi 8lMtrt«ffdlates*tfkee]|flttaie lUd iteii- 
iMlHitidto 8opl«MiBg«ik«ftat. It isiiot Me«d Msy to 
QteteV'n^ tvlist ifttiUvM toitld tte nNnd to' oTvnMniuiM tnpftC 
Miiii«) idr«;ttdli6f k t»ltf«frti vr wh«i ibtbreiltcofidttbtf pMi 
mmi by fl^cfettk dr <iMdtjh tht dtead of rfttrnt) or oif 
fortrtj, by which tome wr6fdi«8 h«nf bedt iflcfltd to 
ttiiHlOtt of to mtuder their ehildtftt, eAlitl6t bt soppoted 
te i««*o^«Jfected a UMina tHM h«d prodAiiottl Hel* crhMi 
Mrit MiHcitttt TftpfoiMshf stid (Ml #hOtii iBi6 cltfinMicy of ttd 
te^hUtort ]&d tiAdMet^Tedty hiesto#«d & fbntkne, frhtifl 
««nad h«v« been Very litde dhniAiithed byihe expeimat 
ilWtik tbe 6kfO' of heir child ooold have ' bMti^xt tipon fifef • 
H WW <llWifiito trot \fk»tf that she H^dd be wicked'tiriHk=i 
Ottt ttHB/gmioii ; thtt she wOnld l66k upon her soa firOni fa)« 
Uttik with a kind Of reftenttteat and abhorrehee ; attd, A- 
stoad of sttppottlh;, aiftlstiiig, add defeadiag hits, defig|ii 
m ma hits ttiHftsUiig ^& vaUierf^ oi' that she wottld ti^e 
tttkaty oj^portaD i ty of aggrarathig his misforttmes, and ob- 
atiwOag fan resottrees, and t^ith an implacable and rett* 
iMi trvehy co^tinoe her p^rsecntioAf from the fb%t hoar of 
hi* Hft to the last. 

Bht whcteter irei4 her aidtiVes, no tootier ihts heir Ml» 
MMii that Oia dltfoVend tt'lreMliitiolh of disowning hlin; 
attditt a iret:^ short time Mtfhyvvd him ttom her sight, b^ 
oMhteitHnghhhtO tfaecareof a poor wohian, %hom she dl- 
r^UtA to educate him As hist Gitt, and enjoined never to 
lifMin tdni'of his troe. iritfehta. 

flddi Wis {he beginning of the lifa of Hidiard SHvliga. 
Btmi Wftfi a legal '6lldni to hon«ittr and to afltnenoe, he was 
Hk two nontbi illegitiiitatCid by the parliament, and dit. 
dWnedby hii toother, doon^^d to poverty and <4«eitrity, and 
lilttdMid Qpoii the ocean of «life, only thkt he ini^t be 
iWiUOwed by its qnicksfttds, or dadied npon its rocks. 

Hit ttlbther coald vot indeed iniect u tters with (he stfOM 
enelty« As it was impossible to avoid the inqoiries which 
th^ ovioaity or tenderaess of.her rdatiens made after haa 
dhfld^ AaW«»obUgadi6 ^(frMeflM aedMM^f tiM me a ai is s 
aha had taken ; aad her mother, the Lady Maaoor vrhelher 
ia atipi«Mti«« of bar detfgi^ 4k ter pnvisat. more erlaaiMa 
ikntrtvaacea, ang<g6d to t^MsMift with th<^ narsa< to pay 
herior heroaMj aKd'taaafaiiaauiii the adteatiat af th» 
child; 



^y^ifa 'f^'witilik pflint ika ttb tniflrtl br hLmdmn 
thff^wtiU 9M>iiliiirl9F mMMfimnFS Iwf Imt ii4idi»^)ili hti^ 

mi4 in ¥i «wUi wmtf^w »m4)w of fife# iafef9i«qMf §€ 

}|p Iwd Hfliff l» srtMfDIft W «1|)IQ» to iMv' M« ifMR 
oppressioDi or call in law to the assistance pf- |l«tiM« Wr 

WM avev paU, -^^ 

g» WIS, h<wpayg,jiaty^w^q|lya| ) » o < Wiwt > TlwlMar 
Mmob «|iU oom)Bii«i her«l«e, «i4 4i4fn(f<i blM t« ba 

ha wa« caUi4 by tba napm «f lii^wvft, ivi^^fli^tlw k«i| 
lutiiaatian tliat ha hucl « plaini t» my^i^Mw, 

|I«ra ^ wa» iqitMed in lit9r«t«rfi> aaiPMsafl ihnwii^ 
savarM of th««las0M«with whm f$|i4i|]r«r with wh«t AH* 

ffji|N«o$^ W» nMuilajp»i<; if 9#b9bl» tbftt tha (»•«» rMik m 
which he thea aKaac^ (Ud.9<)^)u^4«' Ml fleniw fvMn bai<c 
4istiBgoisbc4, vt Us i^dnstry frqa t«iw 7«Winled| ftnd 
if in so low ^ smte he pUa^md. diftimtiwi and wW94$t it 
if aot Ukaly that they -vara faia^ bat hy ffwua a«d iftr 
dostiiy* 

It is very raaaoiia|»Ia to coRJafitwre, tbfit hit WpUoaliM 
W»s «%ual to hif ikUlittea, beeiuHe hia iatpppureiaait WM 
VMwa thaa pvopoctiQpa& to the qpfwitiuutias whi<ifr ha pair 
jffyad ; nor cun it be doubted, <jbiil tfhi* earliest sradiAtlawi 
iHid beep pfaRfnred.Ulie thf^f of ^a9pii«Fp««dwtf,w«ari|||lt 
ill «one have found ▼iftorwif sailita of tl^l apniktly !» 
nwnr whiah disMngqlslwa f Thtu Ad^lMnr la be let*! tad ja 
pllutni ptrwg tqaidies of iha^ lodfln^ ii m ^inim p a wWeh 
painted ^» solemn s<yme» »f 'Tilt Wandavwrr 

WhM« be was tlyns oiUtiv«t¥ig hcis geni^f hw Mmt the 
Ifib/i Rivers was seifwd wi(b n distemper, whioh ia • ehati 
Ume pot an and to liis Ufa.l» U* M ^Rf Q(ly in«itiiiMl 
aliter hissoa,^b«dalw»9»bH»«nqs^lKthfaUaQif«t 
^deTMivaaosarers} bat, beii« MW »» bji iiwp ppinlon M 
IMa 4Mtb-bed, ha i3»9^% H \m ilm\f t« pr»?i4a fWf hflm 
•mong hia other a«l v«l «)tU4i«i» iPA i}Wf#«« 4«»«id«d 
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ft positiviB toeoimt of Um, with an importnoityiiot to be di- 
lated or denied. His modwr, who oonld no longer xefoae 
ftn-ftnswer, determined at least to giTe rach as should cat 
him off for ever from that happiness which competence af^ 
fords, and therefore declared that he was dead; which is 
perhaps the first instance of a He invented by a motlier to 
deprive •her son of a provision which was designed him by 
anotiier, and which she conld not expect herself, though he 
shonid lose it. 

This was therefore an>actof wickedness which conldnot 
be defeated, ^ause it could not be saspected ; the Eail 
did not imagine there oonld existin a hnmaa form a mother 
dial : would* rttin her son without enriching herself, and 
therefore bestowed upon some other person six thonsand 
poonds, whidi he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

Ihe same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept 
dldl provision WhleSi had been intended him, prompted her 
in a ihatt time to another project, a project worthy of stieh 
a disposition. She endeavoured to rid herself from tlie 
dangers of being at any time made known to him by sending 
him secretly to the Americmi plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was connteracted>or by 
whose interposition she was induced to lay aside her de- 
sign, I know not : it is not improbable that the Lady Mason 
might persuade or compel her to desist, or perhaps she 
oonld not easily find accomplices wicked enough to concur 
in So cruel an action; for it may bfi conceived, that these 
who had by a long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 
against tlie eense of common wickedness, would yet be 
■hocked at the design of a mother to expose her son to sIaF> 
veary: and want, to expose him without interest.and without 
provocation; and Savage might on this occasion find pTt>- 
teotors and advocates among those who had long traded in* 
.crimes, and whom compassion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing him 
into another couatiy, she formed soon after a scheme for 
boryf&g him to poverty and obscurity in his own ; and diat 
hisee»tion>of life,-if not the place of his residence, might 
keep him for ever -at a distance from her, she ordered him 
to be placed whli a shoemaker in Holbdrn, that, af^r the- 
usual time -of trlal,-he might become hb apprentiee.t . 
Savafe's- Preface to hisMlsceUanies. t Ibid. 
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It is gMMndly reported, that tins pn9«etwt» for Mm* 
timatnoeeasfiil, and that^v^ge «as-employ«d at the awl 
longer than he was wiUing^to confess ; nor was it pahmis 
an;|C great advantage to him, that an unexpected discovery 
determined him to qvit his occnpacion. 

Aboatthis tioaehis norse, who had alwajstzeated him as 
her own son, died; andit was natoral for him to take care 
of those effisets which bjr her death were, as he imaglDed, 
become his own y he therefore went to her house, opened 
her boxes, and examined her pampers, among which he found 
some letters written to her by the Lady Mason, whioh in- 
formed him of his birth, and the reasons for which it was 
ooBcealed. ' 

He waa nolODger satisfied wUh the employmeat which 
had been allotted him, but thought he had a right to share 
the BiBuence of his mother -, and therefore without scruple 
applied to her as her son, and made use of every art to 
awaken her tenderBes8,aod attract hev regard. But neither 
his letters, nor the interposition of those friends which his 
mwit or his distress procured him, made any iropieesion 
upon her mind. She still resolved to neglect, though she 
oould no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her to 
admit him to see her ; she avoided him with the most vigi- 
lant preeantion, and ordered him to be exduded from her 
house, by whomsoever he m^t be introduced, end what 
reason soever he might give for entering it. 

Savage waa-at the same time so touched with the disco- 
vary of his real mother, that it was hi» frequent practice to 
walk in the dark eveniugs* for several houia before her 
door, in hopt% of seeing her as she m^t come by aeddeat 
to the window^ or cross her apartment with a candle in her 

hfMKi. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, 
for he could neither soften her hearty nor open her hand, 
and was reduced to the utmost miseries of want,- while he 
was endiarouring to awakeu the affection of a mother* He 
was therefore obliged to 8eA«>me other means of suppon.; 
and having no profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world was 
engrossed by the Bangorias controversy, which $llcd the 
• lee the^Plain Dealer^' 
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^ this wbltQC, M«iQ«f qmi>«r,lM maAiLrluHM Iv U«4Mt 
Mampi, mil, wiifapai wr AtWv knovlodge sT Ow «qMiia& 
Ibw ]» bad «9i«aU; i:oU«e^ed fnun coiiTtfRftiMM, r«k- 
lished a poem against «ba Biohop^ 

What «Riw th« woqmk ob merit of 4hu fvtffMtnwiu, I 
Ji»ew Aot^ it wat poMhaUy kat anftng tlw iMiwiMraUe 
jMn^Uats to vliiaii that ^iit» gave fl0fi«um. MnSarage 
ame {ui^aalf ia a iittie tiiM aehamed of It, andeadeavMna^ 
to vm»» ii^iijr dastrogriag laU iJie ooiiies diat Iw ooaM 
oeUeet. 

ilAtlmMlwiEtodajaBaregaiofhlJkmdof «iNting,tMd 
in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a ooinodf hoiv- 
fwiMd ten a «»aii}fh plot, vhich vas rafiai«d kj the 
9^»9en, and vat thentfoM given b; hin to Mr. fiidUitb, 
n^, having nore inlanst, sade same alight Mtcmiiwt, 
«id hroii^t it apoii the stage, npder the title of ' WoMa% 
AlMddl«,<$ but aUfwred tho nobaup^ A«thoriio jutnl ef the 

^M dtscownaged ho«e wr at bia nvnlse, ho wote <l«o 
yeors aftarwanl ' I«<rB in a^Vetl,^ another oenedy, b^o- 
rowed likewise from the Spanish, h«t with Utile b«t«e» a«e. 
oen tha« hefisre ; Cw thoogh St was Moeiirod and aotod, yet 
it. appoaved m lata in the jwav, that the Aathor ahtainod no 
other advMtage fmm it, than the aoquaioUmoo of fiir 
Aiphard Stealo and Mf« Wilhs, br when he was pitied, ea. 
ressed, and relisFod, 

i^Sk Aicha»i6tcelo,hvniN[dMdaifl«l in his fammr with 
»H the ^Qw of benevnknco wbioh esMSiitttod his <3ha- 
sactar, pirovotod bia inieraat with d» ntmoit Mai, relittad 
lua miAfortnoct, opp la nd e d his noiit, took all the oppetM- 
wties of racomaeuding him, and aaaanted, that * the inh»> 
manity pf his mother, had given him a right to find wreoy 
^ood man hisfadter.^$ 

Kor was W* Savage •datsttad to his Mffudntaoce onl jr, 
hnt to his oQofidonoe, of wfaiofa ho aonctinies nlatad an ia> 
otance too fitteaoidinary to be omittsd, ai at oioffds • vaiy 
JMt tdaa of bia patMo^s ehaaaoter. 

• ft was called 'The Battle of tbe Pamphlets.* 
t J^eab** lives of the Ovamatlo Poeb.»-Or. J. 

4 <Main ilealee.t..4M). h 



vt|fi<Nit fatapooftAdce, to c&o^i^mf wAf to iHfc httWe ttii 
mife ihoniilig. Mif.Slfcii«e(;niiii0 at &6 ltailpM>ftliMjft>tmd 
m dUstiot at tin Hoof, tM Sir KcbiM Witittlir tbtVba^ 
and ready to go oat. What wU ifltt!nd«d, aod wliftfiiftlMy 
iNM u» go, Sbiraga ctnAd not (x^iijeistore, and #nt iidtiiill- 
fill to imjulre; but iteniddUkeiy ae«e«d hiitaiidf #Mi fiH^ 
IticJhard. 't%6 cbiUMizh ins ordered to dHve, and (h«)r 
harried with tha atuio'tt ei^ltion to tiy^Pttk CUtiOt, 
irheire they stopped st a petty tavern, and rettrid ttr ft pri> 
vKife rooiiii. Sit Bibltard thtolflfoxteed fiim, ihat Bs itt'' 
tandM to pttblbh a pamphUt, etiA that he had desitKd hite 
(6 come thidfer diat h« might write ibi hfm. TUe;^ toMf 
3at down to the work. Sir Richard dicUtad, and SaVkg« 
#rot«, tifl th^ dinner that witt Otdered w&s pot iip6n tht 
tibia. Savage was sorprieed at ttle meaaneas of the edHM'- 
taintoent, and after some hesitation ventared to aA fot 
acttna wine, whidi Sir Richard, not wRhont le^lubtanee, 
ordered to be bronght. They then finished their dihnttr, 
and proceeded ih their jfamidllet, whidi they tonelndM it< 
th6 afiamoon. 

Utr, Savage than imaginad his task w&s ov^r, and ex« 
pectfed that Sir Richard woiild call for the reckonfaig, and 
retnm home; bdt hii expectations deceived him,i^ Sir 
IlidiKrd told hiln that he was without money, and thM 
the pamphlet most be sold before the dinner coold be paid 
for ; and Savage wfts dierefore obliged to go and oifer thalf 
new production <r»r sale for two gointas, whicih with some 
dtftciilty he obtalnM. Sir Riduod then returned home, 
having retired thai day only to avoid his creditors, ttttf 
oomposed the ptophlet only to discharge his ileckonlng. 

Mr. Savagi relittsd another fact, equally nncontmott, 
wbioh, diongh it has no relation to Us life, ought to be prt^ 
served. Sir Richiird 5(tee]e having one day invited to Ufk 
house a gnat number of persons of the first Quality, ttuf 
were surprised st thtf number of liveries which surround!^ 
the table ; and, aftei< diontt. When whe and mirth Had set 
them free from the observation tif rigid ceremony, Od« df 
thein inqdifed bf Slit :k!chard, how such an expenstva drain 
of domestics could be consistent with iiis fortune. $ir 
Richard very frankly confessed, that they ^ere t^\a* — * 
#hdm he wOuld'#illlngiy bfe rid : md baiflg then as^ 
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he did not dischturge them, declared that they were bailiffs, 
who had introduced themselves with an execution, and 
whom, since he could not send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries^ that they might do 
him credit while they stayed. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and by 
paying the debt discharged their attendance, having obliged 
Sir Richard to promise that they should never again find 
him graced with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to learn 
prudence or frugality'; and perhaps many of the misfor> 
tunes which the want of those virtues brought upon him in 
the followiug parts of his life, might be justly imputed to 
so unimproviog an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in common fa- 
vours. He proposed to have established him in some 
settled scheme of life, and to have contracted a kind of al> 
liance with him,by marry iug him to ^natural daughter, on 
whom he intended to bestow a thousand pounds. But 
though he was always lavish of future bounties,. he con- 
ducted his affairs in such a manner, that he was very sel- 
dom able to keep his promises, or execute his own inten- 
tions ; and, as he never was able to raise the sum which he 
had offered, the marriage was delayed. In the mean time 
he was o^&ciously informed that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was so much Exasperated, that he with- 
drew the allowance which he had paid him, ^d never af- 
terward admitted him to his house* ^ 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his im- 
pudence expose himself to the malice of a talebearer; for 
his pattern had many follies, which, as his discernment 
ev^ily discovered, his imagination might sometimes incite 
him to mention too ludicrously. A little knowledge of the 
world is sufficient to discover that such weakness is very 
pommon, and that there are few who do not sometimes, in 
the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of tran- 
sient resentment, speak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments 
they want neither sense of their kindness, nor reverence 
ior their virtue : the f^ult therefore of Mr. Savage was, 
JFttdur negligence than ipgratitude. But Sir Richard must 
rise be acquitted of seventy, for who is there that 
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few pfomiMs of any ^vaat^e to Kim wen perfoltaed. 
Hi4 mother iras infected, among others, with the general 
madness of the South Sea traffic ; andy hariAg been disap- 
pointed in her expectations, refnsefl to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the' prospect of ^dden aflSaence prompted her 
to prooctise; 

'■ Being thns obliged to depend tipon the frieodfhip of Mr. 
Wilks, he was eonseqaently an assiduous frequenter of the 
thMiatres; and in a short time tfae amusements of the stage 
tool^ sudt possession of his mind, that he never was absent 
from a play for several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the ae* 
quidntance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. Old- 
field, who w^ so much pleased with bis conversation; and 
touched with his misfortunes, that she' allowed htm a settled 
pension of *iiy pounds a year; which was during her life 
regulaiiypaid^ 

That this act of generosity may receive its due pridse, 
and that the good actions of-Mrs. Oldfield may not-be 
sallied by her general character, it is proper to mention 
what Mr. Savage often declared, in the strongest terms, 
that he never saw her alone, or in any other place than 
behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew- his gratitude in 
the most decent manner, by weariiig mourning as for a mo- 
ther ; but did not celebrate her in elegies,* because he 
knew that too great a profosion of praise would only have 
revived those fanlts which his natural equity did not al- 
low him to think less, because they were committed by 
one who favoured him: but of which, though his virtue 
would not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitadfi 
would not suffer him to prolong the memory or difiiise tha 
censure. 

In his 'Wanderer* he has indeed taken an opportunity 
of mentionii^; her ; but celebrates her not for hervirtue, 
but her beauty, an excellence which none ever denied her ; 
this is the only Mcomium with which he has rewarded her 
liberality, and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish 
of his praise. He seems to have thought, that never to 
mention his benefactress would have an ai^earance of in- 

* Chetwood. however, has printed a poem on ber deatii, which 
he ascribes to Mr. Savage. See * History of the Stage,' p. 306.— R* 
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Srfttitnde, thdngh 'to hare dediested any partieahff' per. 
fimnanee to ber uiemory would only have betrayed an 
officious partiality, tfiat, without exalting her character, 
would have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Waics, the 
advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he often received 
uncomuKHr mai^sof regard'and compassion ; and was once 
tefld by the Duke of DoAet, that it was just to consider him 
as ail injured noUeman, and that in his opinion the nobi- 
lity ought to diink themselves obliged, without solicitation} 
to take every oj^portunity of supporting him by their coun- 
tenance and patronage. Bat he had generally the morti- 
fication tc hear that the whole interest of his mother was 
employed to frustrate his applications, and that she never 
left any expedient untried by which he mig>t be cut off 
from the possibility of supportiog life. The same dispo- 
sition she endeavouted to diflfose among all those over 
whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, and indeed 
succeeded too well in her design: but coutd not always 
propagate her effrontery with her cruelty; for, some of 
those, whom she incited agaiast him, were ashamed of their 
ownoondttct, and boasted of that relief which th£y never 
gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve all his 
relafions ; for he has mentioned with gratitude the huma- 
aity of one lady, whose name I am now unable to recollect, 
and to whom therefore I eannot pay Ae praises which she 
deserves for having acted well in opposition to influence, 
precept, and example) 

Ute punishment which onrlaws ioflict upon those paerents 
who murder their infants is well known, nor has its justice 
ever been cimtested ; but, if they deserve death who d»> 
stroy a diild in its births what pains can be severe enough 
for her who forbears to-destroy him only to inflict sharper 
miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to make him 
miserable ; and who exposes him, without care and without 
pity, to the? malice 6{ oppression^ the caprices of chance, 
and the temptations of poverty; who rejoices to -see him 
overwhelmed with calamities ; and when his own industry 
or the charity of others has enabled him to rise for a short 
time above hismiseriet, plunges him again into his former 
distress! 



Pl^VSin ^ acqnautaoiBe ^eceiffKnly l«a4M«g biw |9 
pUces of expenae,he found it oecMSfafy* Ico m<l4^V9U|r 90^^ 
a|9r|ft fit f|rw»tipp<Mtry, for ^hich }mw^» now )}f^er qpa- 
t^^fi |)^ » nigc9 eftenfivp knowlej^ge, v^ Ipng^ obtMnNk 
ticff. 9q^ lUTWg bean wunfioeasfolin (B«9A^>|)u>^ ^i^ 
(bnr 1(9 ^MUit Qf oyportOBitie^ Uuw KpM^, ^fl i«»oI«b4 KMT 

1^ T^<WM QTarbwy, ft 910x7 veil ad«|^ tp tiw «ti|0^ 
ltb«ug^ pezhapa not Uf OBovgi^ ^nHnrad £r«fa t)w Bnim^ 
9gp no adoiit prpi^ly ^ fictioq* oeqaMiry ^ . fflW> rirt» 
^ pl^a i for tih« Blind, wbicb natosaUy JoT^f ^tMi K.4> 
iprpyf moH offeaddd witb Um viola^n* of tibM# tf^ 9f 
WJi>U^ ws an sum fseiti^i 1^ wa of ei^mp% po^^S^n 
^i/m /aots mm .carMB9t vW» -aiBr«w4& f^ciuMJ^ ^ 9W 
o^ tima. 

Ont of tbis y v>ry h/9 4wmfl • V^Wf)4Fji f¥#i> if tbf <w- 
c ^^ BWt a n c a n io wtM Iw Wi^it l>9 J90f)fli4««ed» vUl ai^# 
^ OBoe AQ ;aitG9in9if)fi p«B9f 9^ P^ipng^ of Sfu4M> .W4 
eveonaaa of mind, of a serenity not to be ruffle^y fp^ f» 
iWWatioA .Vjot to be wwi^aaiia^. 

Pviag ^. ooBpidarabla part pf ^e l^e in i^bidi b^ ^np 
•iwli»ya4 w<«^ i¥9 pfrforiy^ace, ba wi^ wiltltot^ M^iUb 
ajBd oftfm witboQt iReati «o(p b«4 b«9 ,^9J^ f>ibaf poifvag^ 
apcasfor 8|94y (ban ^e Add* qr t)^ itiii^ a^olra4 )4l9> 
there ha used to walk and form bia q^fM^tti, ^ f^tf- 
Wffr4 •MP v^ • *bqP) bfliglGoF ^ <aw woroanta l|ie i)ff of 
|b# P«P #Pi i#b, %n.4 w^ta4^ Y^(l^b%d po a[> p p#ad onip 
Pipar Fblc;!^ ^e bf4 pic)cf4 np by nccideat. 

If tba. pavfinrmaaca of a »vi|w ))»wi fllafr^msd 94 no^w 
laot, its fa«lt# Qag)u sorely to ba ip)pBta4 ^ » PfWia yfry 
di$Bre»t fioai want of gepiiia^ «b4 a^iut jsfjt^ ii9(^ illy 
tj^ provol^a wip9N> 

^( ^"^bea i4iif4af tbeya 4llifiWy>yw>'<f ^ trJW«4y w«a 
jGuBJwhA^, tbapp yet r«Mine4 (ha ),9bpji« of intiwi^ciW i| ciP 
(^9 HH9, «i qp()e|«»]4pg. v^je^, f q fift ^IHV9^»W| ?9iA4» 
Yaj| in a very high (Opiiff t/uui^o|ui fuul ^9gn*\wt%', for, 
^ii« Utfa ipt(N9i«| » frtputiit^n, ftf wi* 9V^M IP fftf>- 

• In nM. 
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ever relacUnoe, the emendations of Mn Olbter; iMiKk' W 
dWiy* coikkkiei'«d tt tte dbgrte^ l»f Mil ^erfbrfiiine^. 

nil bad iridMd in Mf.HiQ aiHifti«r ertfie of a ^»f dtf. 
ftrHite1ltf«,fh)ih whosb ffidi4«Utl Ke HMi¥«d fl^t a»> 
sistance on many occasions, and whom he ntrer moitienM 
Mfi irith tBe dttiiDftt t^deni«te add regndi Bt Had bteen 
ft» sdifie tiilie diSdnjiiliihfed bj^ &im uriSi terjr i»kf>tiefiYlif 
Mibdness, and on tUis ocfeKftdn ii i^ fliitMiftil (o apply to 
latd as ia author of a^ eiftaHlislied cliaribter. He Hbtf^ 
IbM itent this trilt^y id him, nith a Aort Mfj^ of veirs^^* 
& wUch he dt'ltiirea bis eontetioH. Mr. Hill, whoM hu- 
flUttHty ahd politeness «r« genextily Mown, rkkdiiy ^«di- 
|fl!ed Wim hlk x«4aiJM ; hdt as h« if rMiartable ftn' ^ai^tt- 
MMiy of stHitiaiMi, add bold exptoridiidts in langaage, Mr. 
lik^ did doll Aidk hispliQr adttdh idpii^ired hf his ialtt^ 
fttitidi, add had ^vefi at ffirffc tiUii the ^birage to itgiM 
imtal ^assilgA \Hiich he eotdd not ii^pi>of e ; rind; itWH 
i< MiH dita% lahdabltf, Mr. Hill had the getl«fositjr Mt¥i 
ttiMM tH)! n^glfeet of His dlteratioits, biit#fdt« th« ffiSt- 
Vagib and epiloj^fc^ id ivfaich hn tonbhel on Aid tiiieilidiA 
«tti<!W «f the AdthM* #!th greta tMid^hid^. 

After all these dbstfhdtidds dnd compliances, h« i^ 
dnljr ilUe to IMng his play npMk fli« stiii^ in the summer 
ifhBd ihfe ekiefdeidrtf had fetiltid^ aiid A« rest were in poe^ 
aiiribii of Ukhod^ fbrdtdro^ advantage. Aniongth«M', 
Mr. Savage wai ddmitted tb plkj^ the part of Mr ThdmA 
OVdHHtijr.t by iMitai he gtin«d no gx«ht n^pntdtfbtt, the ^e- 
Iftle UHhi a prttVinee fbi: i^<A nature seems dot tb htv^ 
d ififl tfrt J hini ; for neither his voite, look, nor geshth», iHik 
aim «ii wai eiip^dcM od t&e stege • attd be was sd taalfli 
ai^UiMd of h«^ihgbeett i«dal%d to appear as a i^af cf , Alll 
U» ahrayir bUti«d oht Us nam^ frdid tiie list whed a ed^ 
of his tragedy was tetedhewn to his friends. 

td thd pnbliefttibh of his perfoMnanefe M was molrft sto- 
dessful ; for ihe rays of genius that glimmered in it, thVt 
gU M rtt f Wd tiifttntfi all the mists which poverty and €iMicr 
had b^en able td Spread dvdi- it, pfocdred hiU thetidtice and 

*JPriii^4n the late coli^tton of b|c poem*. ,. 
4 ft was acted ebly three idghfai* the AtBt on Jaae IS, 179^ 
^hea tbe boQie opc'ned for the winter aeawn it was onee r 
performed for the Aatbors benefit. Oct 2.— R. 
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however to be guning ttpon mankind, when Mtii' Mi ftUM 
ifid h» mt #6^ etid&tig^iffed l»j^ iui efaiij df #bldk fkf is 
»Mf 3F«f dMehiiUdl Wh^thM" ft 6iipt to Mt tai«iti4Ul«i It i 

On thtf tOth of lldt«tub4in IfSf, Hfr; SttVagfe cttae fnm 
BilHuiiOQd, wher* he thefa lodg^ ^ tiuil ite Might pnr^M his 
MdMtl^With Itts idtetfruptibn, Vith to fotdit t4 dittiMifge 
staoOker Idd^g #fiill^ he liad in Westmiiistet ; tfd i«d- 
dMttflj^ ttlMltUlt tn^ geiitSlftnten hii ftcquaintuibeH, WkoM 
mui^ ^re Menfliitnt and (>t<g<M7» hH weile fa IMA them 
tt» ft nU^hbottriiig colfiee-hodsei and 9«t driidllhf till it iritt 
httt} it being in no time 6f Mr. SiiVage'i life toy t^aift «f U« 
dlilifaeter td bethts ilnit of the comiMny that deiii^tt td M>- 
|Mite«. H« Wobld willingly haVe gone to bed ill the MBM 
hmse ; but thtf l»%ay hot rootai for thte iriiale doApaoy, ttid 
therefore thej agreed to ramble about the Mletfts, Uld dit- 
^rt thtooiMdTVs with ^ttdh anKisements as shohld offtf ihem- 
seltM tfU momiil^. 

lii this wkUt they httiH«iied dtiUibkily t» di«JoVe» dlight 
io^Rdbiiikon'i dd^-house, nehr Ghaiing Crdto> abdthei'eo 
Mta wtiUt 111. Merehanc with some fhdeness dMiiuid«d a 
room» aiid was told that dlexte was It good fire in th< aekt 
^aridtilr, which the cdmi>atiy we^ alradt to lea^, bting 
thiih pajring thfeir reckdttin^: Merchant^ aoi s^sfied Uriih 
this an8#fer, rbshed iiltdlUe i^bm, and was follow^ hf his 
cddilihnioos. Wi theh pethlaiitly placed hittself betwdeil 
the company and the fire» and soon after kicked dolMl ^ 
table; Iliis prodttced ii ^ttalrel, swofds iren diteWtt on 
bsth stdes^ tmd one Mr. James Sindair was killed. Sa- 
va^f having wounded likewise amaid thai hrid him» Agreed 
his way with Merchant oat of the M<mte; bat behig inti- 
midawd and eonfnsed, witfaoat resohition either to fly or 
sta^, they were taken in a back conxt hy bne of the cotn- 
pany, and some soldiers, whom he had called to his aseis- 
tande; 

Being sadniM and guarded that night, they were in the 
a&4Mih|tieiArHi§d Mfdtt tfarlte jhstloesj who cdmmitti»d thbia 
to the gatdlouse, frent'whence, apon the des^ of iSr» Sin- 
dlafr, whflEh happened th« iiltd^ day, Mi<^ wvM t-ADO««a ih 
the night to Kewgate, where they were however treated 
with some distinction, exempted from the ignominy 4if 
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cikaiitf, and confiiMdy not among the conunoa crfaniDals, Intt 
in the prass^yard* 

When the day of trial oaine» the ooiut was crowded m 
a very unusnal manner ; and the publie appeared to inter* 
est itself as in a'^cause of general coneero. The witnesses 
against Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman who 
kept the hbose, which was a boose of ill fame, and her 
mikid, the men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, 
and a woman of the town, who hi^heen drinking with them, 
and with whom one of them had been seen in bed. They 
swore in general, that Merchant gave the provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to justify ; 
that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when 
bo was not in a posture of defence, or while Gregory com. 
manded his sw(nrd : that after he had given the thmst bfr 
tamed pale, and would have retired, but that the maid duag 
round him, and one of the company endeaxonred to detain 
him, from whom he broke by catting the maid on the head, 
hot was afterward taken in a coort. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; one did 
not see Savage give the wound, another saw it given when 
Sinclair held his point towards the ground; and the wo> 
man of the town asserted, that she did not see Sinclair's 
sword at all: this difference however was very far from 
amoaoting to inoonsisteiiey ; bat it was sufficient to shew, 
that the hurry of the dilute was snob, that it was not easy 
to discover the truth with relation to particular cireum- 
stances, and that therefore some deductions were to be made 
£rom the credibility of ihe testimonies. 

Sinclair had dsdared several times before his daaCh, that 
be received his wound from Savage : nor did Savage at bis 
trial deny the fact, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the suddenness of the whole action, and the im- 
pos8ibiliQr.of any ill design, or premeditated malice ; and 
partly to jostify it by the necessity of sel^defeace, and the 
hasard of his own lilb, if be bad ioet dial opportunity of 
giving the thrust: he obeerved,tbat neidier reason nor law 
obliged a man to wait fior the blow which waa tbieatened, 
and which, if he should suffer it, he m^t never be able to 
return i tJutt it was alwajv allowable to prevent aa assault 
and to preserve life by taUng away that of the . adversary 
by whom it was endangered. 
VOL. II. F 



to escape; lie declared, titatit was not hia ^^ngfi to fly from 
jjwtjcej or d^li«e « trUl« tmt.tio. «rw4 tl|fte)!9»ittie» awi 8e> 
veviiiea oi « prison: and tiiat b« ioitwdftd tpJwn appaared 
«^ tiiie bar vt4&out«onffiYilitP9. 

This de£Biioa,ivlKi«tttqak.iipiQOi» thflA.4A luwr^VM Itawd 
1^ t3MJoi|ltitDde tbM tbcflingeil tl^a «>iU!t n^itb tbe most ait< 
yuui^a and vespeotfiil sUeuse : tkose who thonchl 1^9 onghl 
9fit to lia a^tfofttedf .««ned that applavM covM not be re<* 
^Mod bin» ; and those who before pitied his niafoitiuea 
90W DBvenaikeed hia abilitias* 

The i^ritaesMa which appeared against bii« wete. piAvad 
ifi bo parsoBS of. ehaiaeieiia which did not entitk thearto 
wmk eradit ; aoownon «trampet, a wwosait by whom stnii8a-> 
mots wara aDtertaiiwd, and a aun. by whom diay weraaap" 
poitod s and the character of ftavasa was by sevaiial per* 
aons of diatioctiwk assettcd to be that of a modml inoffeo- 
^Bf» mm^ .aotiadiaed to broila-or to insolenoo, and who 
had to that time been only known for his misforlsnaa and. 
his wit. 

Had his an^Uenoo been hia jwigei, ho hf4 nndoobtadly 
been aocpiitted; bat Idr. SagOf who was than apoa.tho 
bench, treated him with hit usual iosolenoa and seTeriiy, 
and when ho hadsamiaed op the aridanco, endeavouBed to 
^:v«penfe the jwj, as Mr. Sfivjigo. used ta lalata it, witk 
this do^ii^nfthaiaiiK^ : 

' OentliaMa of the }9Cj,70% vn to eonsidet tikat Hr. 
S^taga is a jnvsy great, man^a moish gteaiemaa than y«« 
or I.gentlemen of the jvy; thalhft Ytar^.Teigv fiaaclothoa^ 
mttchfiaaifolotheaUuuiyo«.orI^ ganttamm ofthajnzy; 
that ha haaabaodaBoa.of.monoy in.his poofcet* rnnoh mora 
money than yon or I, gaalleinm of the jury ; bat, gentle* 
men of the jury, is it not a very hard oaso» gantl^mea oftha 
jwy, that Mr. Savage shon^d theraforo kUl yoa or mo, gen. 
tlemenofUiejavy." 

Mr. Savage, haarijig hia daflmca thns aisfaprssaated, 
and the 9ea.who were to deoido his fate iaoitcd against 
him by iavi^oas oompaiisoos, resolotely asserted, that hia 
oaso was notoaadidly explained, and began^o recapitnlata 
what be had befora said withregard to his cnndil|oo, and 
tl^ naoesaity of andeavoaring to eaoape tha expeasee of in^ 
prisonment; bat the judge haying ocdcred him to bo ailaat*- 
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•Hd le^fdhta orders witbout effect, oouBModftd that he 
shoaid'be taken from the bai b7 fovse. 
, The jury then heard the opiziioa of the jadge, Uut good 
oharaetfln ncfea- of no weight against poeitive evidcace, 
tl^migh they might tam the scale where it was donbtfol ; 
and that thooght when two qien attack each other, the death 
Qf either ia only manslaughter; b«t whaie <Mie is the ^;- 
fl^easor, aa in the case before them, and, in porsnance of 
his^first attack, killathe other, the lawsappoaea the action, 
however snddao, to be malicious. They then deliberated 
Vfpon their verdict, and deteraained that Mr. Savage and 
Me. GregMy were guilty of murder; and Idr^ Merchant^ 
who had no sword, only of manalanghter. 
^ Thua ended- this monorable trial, triiich lasted eij^ 
hoars* Mr. Saxrage and Mr. Gregofry weie conducted back 
to. priaon, where they were mote cloaely confined, and load- 
ed wiih inma of fifty peuods weight : four daya afterwant 
they weare sent back to the court torecdve senteoee ; on 
Which occasion, Mr. Savage made, as lar aa it. oesld be r»* 
taiaed in memory, the following speedi: 
• * It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any. thing by wa^ 
of defence or vindication ; nor can we expect from yonr 
hardalups, ia this court, but the sentence which the law* 
laqnire you, as judges, to pronounce agadnst meo of onv 
ealai|aitous«onditioo.~T:Bnt we are also persuaded, that aa 
mere men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, yon are 
fusceptive of the tender passions, aad too humane not to 
oommiaarate the nnheppy situatioii^ those, whom the law 
a o mrtime s perfaapt . wrarti— from.yon to proDoonee upon. 
Ko douht you disttaguish bctweoi offences which arise out 
of premaditatioo, and a disposititm habituated to vice oii 
iaamoialicy; and tramgressiona, which are the unhappy 
and unforeseen effects of casual, absence of reason, aii4 
aaddcn impulse of passion : we therefore hope you will 
Qonttibote aU you can to an extension trf that mercy, which- 
liie gentlemen of the jury have been' pleased to shew Mr. 
Merchant, who (allowing facia aa sworn agaiast va I9 the- 
eaodmce) haa led us into thb our calamity. I hope this^ 
will.not be consdrued aa if w« meant to reflect up<Hk that' 
gBnrVeman,.or remove aay tiring from ua open him, or thaf 
we repine the more at ena fate, because he faais noparttei* 
pation (^ it : no, my Jmrd j^ fee mypart, I declare nothing 
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•ould more tohnx my grief, tbu to be without any cma* 
paDion in so great a misfortaae.** 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy i 
of the crowQ* which waa very earnestly soHcite3 by hi» 
friends, and which, with whatever difficnlty the story may 
4>b'.ain belief, was obstructed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen against him, she made use of aa 
incident, which was omitted in the order of time, that it 
might be mentioned together with the purpose which it 
was made to serve. Mr. Savage, when he had discovered 
his Birth, had an incessant desire to speak to his mother, 
irho always avoided him in public, and refused him ad< 
mission into her house. One evening walking, as it was 
his custom, in the street that she inhabited, he saw the 
door of her house by accident open ; he entered it, and* 
finding no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
stairs to salute her. She discovered him before he coinld 
enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the most dis> 
tressful outcries, and, idienshe had by her screams gathered 
them about her, ordered them to drive out of the house that 
villain, who had forced himself in upon her, and endea- 
voured to murder her. Savage, who had attempted with 
the most anbmissive tenderness to. soften her rage, V>rhn 
her utter so detestable an accusation, thought it prudent to 
retire; and, I believe, never attempted afterward to speak 
to her. 

But shocked as he was with her falsehood and her cmdty, 
he imagined that she intended no other use of her lie, than 
tfi set herself free from his embraces and solicitations, and 
was very far from suspecting that she would treasure it in 
her memory aa an instrument of future wickedness, or that 
aha would endeavour for this fictitious assault to deprtva 
him of his life. 

But wh» the Queen waa solicited for his pardon, and Si^ 
Ibrmed of the severe treatment which he had suffered from 
his judge, she answered, that, however unjustifiable might 
be the manner of hia trial, or whatever extnuation tha 
action for which he was condemned might admit, sheoould 
«ot think that maq a proper olgect of the King's mercj, 
who had been capable of entering htaasother's home in th« 
Bight, with an intent to murder her. 

y • Mr. Savaged life. 
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By whom thin atrocious calomny had been transmitted 
to t^ Qae^n ; whether she that invented had the front to ' 
relate it ; whether she found any one weak enough to credit 
it, or <iorrupt enough to conctir with her in her hateful 
design, I know not; but methods had been taken to per- 
suade the Queen so strongly of the truth of it, that she for 
m long time refused to hear any one of tiiose who peti* 
tioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, 
ft strumpet, and his mother, had not justice and compassiCNl 
procured him an advocate of rank too great to be rejected 
unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard without 
being believed. His merit and his calamities happened to 
reach the ear of the Coantess of Hertford, who engaged is 
liis support with all the tenderness that is excited by pity, 
and all the seal which is kindled by generosity ; and, de- 
manding an audience of the Queen, laid before her the 
whole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed the impro- 
bability of an accusation by which he was charged with as 
intent to commit a murder that could produce no advan- 
tage, and soon convinced her how little his former conduct 
could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for extraor- 
dinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successful, that ha 
was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the Qth of March) 
}728,^pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his mother 
could persecute him in a manner so outrageous and im- 
placable ; for what reason she could employ all the arts of 
malice, and all the snares of calumny, to take away the 
life of her owu son— of a son who never injured her, who 
was never supported by her expense, nor obstructed any 
prospect of pleasure or advantage : why she would endea^ 
vour to destroy him by a lie — a lie which could not gain 
credit, but must vanish of itself at the first moment of ex« 
amination, and of which only this can be said to make it 
probable, that it may be observed from her conduct, that 
the most execrable crimes are sometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive^* and may perhaps even yet| 

• She died, Oct. 11, 17&3» at her boose in Old Bond-street* 
aged above fourscore.— R. 
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f«iz«st light. He was not williog to dw»ll upon it ; and» if 
he tnuuieolly mentioned it, appeared neither to consider 
iumself as a marderer, nor as a man wholly free from the 
gnilt of blood.* How moch and how long he regretted it, 
^[>peand in a poem which he published many years after- 
ward. On occasion of a copy of verses, in which the 
failings of good men were recounted, 'and in which the 
amhor had endeavoured to illustrate his position, that 'the 
hest may sometimes deviate from virtoe,* by an instance of 
murder committed by Savage in the heat of wine, Savage 
remarked, that it was no very just representation of a good 
man, to suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed in 
his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, without 
any other support than accidental favours and uncertain 
patronage afforded him ; sources by which he was som^ 
times very liberally supplied, and which at other timet 
wen suddenly stopped; so that he spent his life between 
want and plenty; or, what was yet worse, between beggary 
and extravagance ; for, as whatever he received was the 
gift of chance, which might as well favour him at one time 
as another, he was tempted to squander what he had, be- 
pause he always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kindneas 
of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abi- 
lities, by treating him at taverns, and habituating him to 
pleasures which he could not afford to enjoy, and which he 
was not able to .deny himself, though he purchased the 
luxury of a single night by the anguish of cold and hunger 
for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him 
to endeavour after some ^ttled income, which, having long 
found aubmission and entreaties fruitless, he attempted to 
extort from his mother by rougher methods. He had now, 
as he acknowledged, lost that tenderness for her, which the 
whole series of her cruelty had not been able wholly to re^ 
press, tUl he found* by the efforts which she. made for his 
destruction, that she was not content with refusing to as- 
sist him, and being neutral an his struggles with poverty, 
but was ready to snatch every opportunity of adding to his 

• In one of Us letten he ttjles it ' a fatal quarrel, bot too well 
known.*— Dr. J, 
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Bibintne»; ndtha^i^wMtobecoiiiliiftredsilWntiiemj 
iii i y l a« >M y maJierom, wliom notiHng b«c Ms blood eotild' 
Miifeiy. Ho tberefon ihrrateiMd to liwcs* her with Tun- 
pMB% and to poWSsh a copioas narraliw of her condoet. 
wttt» ih»«6tt8eiited to {rardkue anaemptiMi ttoatiohmy, 
}^ allowing Urn a penrioa. 

Thaa catpeditot prored sooceasM. Whether shame atSI 
wmrvind, tfiemi^ virtae was extiact, or whether her relav 
lioiia hid' iBora delleaej than herself, and iasagined that 
aoBM of the darts which satire might peine at her wooUf 
glaace apoo thenr; Lord lyroomiel, whateTCf were hiv 
motiTes, upon his promise to l»y aside his design of ezposteg^ 
1b» tmtky 9i his mother* received him into his fhmil j, 
trettad tdaa «a his equal, and engaged to-allow fafa* »p«i- 
SMii of tw» htmdnd pounds a year. 

This was the goMen part of Mr. Sa^rage'a life ; and for 
some tiawhe had no reason to eonplain of foitono ; hia* 
nppearaaoe was splendid, his expenses kvge, aad his ac- 
qnaintanee eztensiye. He was courted by all who endea* 
vwired to ba thoo^ men of geoim, aad caressed 1^ all 
who Tallied diettselTes apon a refined tastOi To admira 
Mr. S«rage> was a proof of dtteemneat; and to be a^* 
qnainted with him, was a title to poetical reputation. Hii 
presence was snfficient to make any plaee of paUid enters 
tyament poftnlar; and his approbati<m and example con- 
stilated the fashion. So powerftd is geoiits, when it is io' 
vested with the gKtIer of alfioenee ! Men willingly- pay to 
Isftnne that regard which diey owe to meri^ and are 
pleased when Ukey Jkftve u opportunity at once of gratify* 
ing their vanity, and practising thcw duly. Thia interviJ 
of p t oeperity fanished him with opportunities of enlarging 
his knowledge of hmnata nature, by contemplating life from 
ita hi|^t gradations to its lowest ; and, had ha afterward 
apidied to dramatic poetry, he^ would, perhaps, not have 
had a»ny superiors ; for, as he never aniliered any scene to 
pass before his eyes without notice, he had treasared in hii 
nhid all the difforent combfaiations of passionst aad the in- 
numerable mixtures of vice and virtue, which dtstinguistt 
dne character from another; and, as his conception was 
ffroog, his expressions were dear, he easily recelred' im- 
presaitas firom objeets, and very forcibly ttraasmittedtheai 
toothers. 

F2 
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Of his 'exact oUervatioos on human life he has lift a 
proof, which would do honour to the greatest names, in a 
smaH pamphlet, called 'The Author to be let,'* where he 
introduces Iscariot Hackney, a pro&titute scribbler, giring 
an account of his biiw, hb education, his disposition and 
morals, habits of life, and maxims of conduct. In the in- 
tlroduction are related many secret histories of the petty 
writers of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungeneroas 
Inflections on their birth, tbeir circumstances, or those of 
their relations! nor can it be denied, that some passages 
are such as Iscariot Hackney might himself have pro- 
doced. 

He was accused likewise of liring in an appearance of 
firiendship with some whom he satirised, and of making use 
of the confidence which he gained by a seeming kindness, 
to discover failings and expose them : it most be confessed, 
that Mr. Sayage's esteem was no very certain possession, 
and that he would lampoon at one time those whom he had 
praised at another. 

It may h^ allied, that the same man may change hia 
principles; apd that he who was once deservedly com- 
mended may be afterward satirised with equal justice ; 
or, tha,t the poet was daaaled with the-appearance of virtue, 
and found the man whom he I^kd 'celebrated, when he had 
an opportunity of examining him more narrowly, unworthy 
of the panegyric which he had too hastily bestowed ; and 
that, as a false satii^s ought to be recanted, for the sake of 
him whose reputation may be injured, false praise ought 
likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should be trusted 
upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest others should ea- 
deavour to obtain the like praises by the same means. 

But thotH^h these excuses may be often plausible, and 
sometimes just, they arsTery seldom satisfactory to man- 
kind ; aqd the writer who is not constant to his sul»ject, 
quickly sinks into contempt, his satire loses its force, and 
his panegyric iu value i and^he is only considered a^ one 
time as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another* 

To avoid these imputations, it is only neoes^y to follov 
the rules of virtue, vad to preselrve an unvaried regard to 
truth* For though it is undoubtedly possible that a man, 
• Printed in bis Works, vol. IL p. »1. 
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bowerer caotkrasyinay tw Mmetimes deceived by an aitM 
appearance of viitae, or by false evidences of guilt, anch 
errors will not be freqnent; and it will be allowed, that the 
name of an aathor, would never have been made contempt- 
ible, had no man ever said what he did not think, or misled 
ethers bat when he was himself deceived. 
■ « The Aathor to be Let' wa^ first pnblishsd in a single 
pamphlet, and afterward inserted in » collection of pieces 
isolating to ^e ' Dnnciad,' which were addressed by Mr. 
Snvage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a dedication* which 
he was prevailed npon to sign, thoogh he did not write it» 
and in which there are some positions, that the troe anther 
woold perhaps not have published under his own name, and 
on whidi Mr. Savage afterward reflected with no great sa- 
tisfaction : the enumeration of the bad ^ects of the uncoil 
trolled freedom of the pitss, and the assertion that the li- 
berties takin by the writers of journals with 'their supe* 
riors, were exorbitant and unjustifiable,* very ill became 
men, who have themselves aot always shewn the exactest 
regu4 to the laws of subordination in their writings, and 
who have often satirised those that at least thought them^ 
selves their superiors, as they were eminent for their here^ 
ditary rank, and employed in the highest offices of the 
kingdom. -But this is only an instance of that partiality 
which almost every man indulges with regard to hfanself : 
the liberty of the press is a blessing when we ariT inclined to 
write against others, and a calamity when we find ourselves 
overborne by the multitude of our assailants ; as the power 
of the crown isalwiys thon{^t too great by these who suffer 
by its influence, and too little by those in whose favour it 
is exerted ; and a standing army is igenerally accounted ne» 
cessary by those who command, and dangerous and op* 
inessive by those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far frombelievuTg that th« 
letters tonexed to each species of bad poets in the Bathos 
were, as he was directed to assert, ' set down at random ;' 
fcMT when he was charged by one of his friends with putting 
his name to such an improbability, he had no other answer 
to make than 'he did not think of it;' and his friend^ had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime of 

. • See Us Works, vol. iL p.at3» 
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imtiqg oMtotry to wJiMbe c)u>«b^4r^ 4h«t of vsk^ 
nathout thinking. 

AStH humgrmitk^ wJ^t is iilM in tbu dedicatioo, 
it M pTfliwr dMt 1 4kbMc«» Om infutiality whieh 1 nwom. 
»«nd» ^dwlviiig vkat S«yige M«wt«4, that tke account 
of the circomstaiwM vSuch attended the pabUoatioo of tha 
'Piuicia4;' bommwr 8tn»ie «iia iBEnDbable,.wM oCM^ly 



3^ rrtJ i tatiqp of duapuot at this dne raised Mr. Sa- 
vm^ a ffMAt annber 4^* oiiaBies among those that «we at- 
Mched I9 Mr. Bepe.wath liiMm he w«b considered as a 
^uttd of ooaibdarate, and whom ho oma aoapected of v^j- 
tog with private inteUigcnoe and secmt ineidenu ; so that 
4he igoomiojr of an infowia vas added to the tenor of a 

That he woo «ot allogediar fine from Utesarjr b jpocrisj, 
and that he-soaaetimee speiEo one thiog and wrote another, 
eanootbe denied ; beeaose he )uo»aelf confessed, th4t, when 
iie lived in craat femiliaritj with Denoii^ he wrote an 
opigram* ^(auist him. 

. Mr. SaTage, however, set all the malice of all the pigmy 
writem at defianoe^ and thonght the fxiwdship of Mr. Pope 
ohoaply-porohased bj being exposed to their oensnn and 
their haored; nor had he anyjvason to nvent of the pro- 
fenuoe, £»r ie fovnd Mr. Pope a staadjr and unaliwaHe 
fintMd alatoet to the end of his life. 

Aboottbis tims^ iMtwithstandiog his Avowed neotralitir 
^th jregard to parO^, he pofa^hcd « panegyxic on Sir Ho- 
htn Wolpole, for which ho was rewarded by. hi« with 
twenty gnineae; a sum not very large, if either the excel. 
Uno^ of the perfomance,or the afflaenee of the patfon, bo 
ooasidered; hat grsaier than he afterward obtained from 
a person of yet higher rank, and more desiroos in appear- 
ance of being disdagoished ae a pa(n» of litexatare. 

o This epigram was, I believe, never piil>I]shed :— 

Should Dennis pubUMh yon bad stabbed your brother, 
Lampeoa'd your aMBOKli, or debanchM yoar OMtfier: 
Sayj vtfast reveage on Dennis can be bad. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad? 
On «ne so poor yon cannot take the law, 

80 one so old yoar sword yon seorn to draw, 
ncag'd then, let the harmless monster rage, 

'-> d nln sm, laadae ss, wiot, and a«e.«-Dr. J. 
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Ab 1m wm very for from vpprtmag the conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and in conversatioo mentioned him some- 
times with acnmooj, and generally with contempt; as he 
a^ns one of those who wns always nealoas in his nesenlcms 
oi the justice of the late opftoeition, Jealoas4kf the rights <tf 
the people^ and alarmed hy the l6og«centinued trnunph of 
the court; it was natural to ask him what coiddindnce him 
to employ his poetry in j^raise of that man who was, in his 
<VniMi, an enemy to libexc|r«and an ofpr^ssorof hie coun- 
try ? He aUegedf that he f«s |hen dependent open die Lord 
ZyieonneU who was an implicit follower of the ministry ; 
nnd tliaty being «q}oined by him, not witfaoat menaces, to 
wcite in praise of hMleadcr, he had ootresolaiion soficicBt 
to sacrifice the pleasure of afioence to that of integrity. 

On this* and on many other occasions, he was ready to 
lament the misery of living at the tables of other men, 
which was his fate from the beginning to the end cf his 
life; lor I know not whether he«Ter had, fbr three ^MOths 
together* a settled habitation, in which he ccnld claim a 
right of residence. 

To this anhappy state it is jost to impnte mvoh Mf the 
inconstancy of bis conduct ; for thoqgh a readiness to com- 
ply with the inclination of others was no part of hie nataml 
character, yet he was sometimes obliged to relax his obett 
sacy, and submit his own judgment, and even his virtwe, to 
the goveifuneat of thoee by whom he was sopported : so 
that, if his miseries were sometimes the conieqaences of 
his faslts, heooi^t net yet to be wholly exclnded ficom com- 
peasioQ, beoanse his Hsnlts were very oilen the oifiMtt of his 
misfortoBes. 

In this g»y period* of his life, while he was sqnmnded 

by aAvence and pleasure, he pablisfaed ' The Wanderer^' a 

BMral poem, of which the desj0ijs comprised in these Ums: 

I fly all pnbllc care, sJI tvnal itrife. 
To try tJie stiU, comnarM with actire life; 
To prove, by theie, the sons of men may owe 
Tke Areila or Mim to bnratina^cioiMls orwoe ; 
That er'n caUmity, by thou|tin refln'd, 
Inipbitt and addrm me tUDung mlod. 

And more distinctly in the followiog passage: 

By woe, tbe aoal to daiteg action ftwel^; 
By woe, in pUintleat patience it excelt: 
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From patience, pnideot clear experience springs, 
And trace* knowledge through the ooar«e of things ! 
Thence hope is form 'd,* thence fortitude, success. 
Renown :— Whate'er men covtf and caress. 

lliis performance vas always eonsidered by himself ai 
bis master>piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he asked his opinion 
of ii, tohi him, that he read it once oTer, and was not dis* 
pleased with it; that it gave him more j^easore at the second 
perasal, and delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to * The Wanderer,' that 
the disposition of the parts is irregular: that the design is 
obscore, and the plan perplexed: that the images, howerer 
beaatifnl, sacoeed each other without order ; and that tha 
whole performance is not so much a regular fabric, as a 
heap of shining materials thrown together by accident, which 
strikes rather with the solemn magnificence of a stapendoos 
rain, then the elegant grandeor of a finished pila. 

The criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonablti 
to believe it at (east in a great degree just ; but Mr. Savage 
was always of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift 
could only be missed by negligence or stupidity> and that 
the who!epla]i was regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations 
of nature, and just observations upon life : and it may e»> 
•ily be observed, that most of his pictures have an evident 
tendency to illastrate his first great position, ' that good is 
the consequence of evil.' The sun that bums up the moun- 
tains, fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rushes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuosity, is separated into 
purling brooks; and the rage of the hucricane purifies the 
air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one 
touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though re* 
markably delicate and tender, is a proof how deep an im* 
prefsion it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be 
thought equivalent to many other excellenoes,that this poem 
can promote no other purposes that those of virtue, and 
that it is* written with a very strong sense of the efficacy 
of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. 

Savage's performances than to display their beauties, or to 

_pbviate the criticisms which th^y have occasioned; and 
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therefora ] shall not dwell npon the pArtieakr pasM^es 
which deserve applause ; I shall neither shew the excel- 
lence of his descriptions, nor expatiaUB on the terrific por- 
trait of suicide, ftor point ont the artfal touches by which 
be has distingaished the intellectual features of the rebels 
who suffer death ia bis last canto* It is, however, proper 
to observe, that Mr. Savage always declared the charac- 
ters wholly fictitious, and without the least allosion Xo any 
real persons or actipns. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so successfully 
finished, it might be reasonably expected that he should 
have gained considerable advantage ; nor can it without 
some degree of indignation and concern be told, that he 
li^ld the copy for ten guineas, of which he afterward re- 
turned two, that the two last sheets of the work might be 
reprinted, of which he had in his absence intrusted the cor- 
rection to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it with 
. accuracy. 
, A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was 
one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, revised, 
recurred to his first reading or punctuation, and again 
adopted the alteration : he was dubious and irresolate with- 
out end, as on a question of the last importance, and at last 
was seldom satisfied : the intrusion or omission of a comma 
was sufficient to discompose biqa, and he would lament an 
error of a single letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his 
letters relating to an impression of some verses, he remarks, 
jthat he had with regard to the correotion of the proof, ' a 
spell upon him :* and indeed the anxiety with which he felt 
upon ihe minutest and most trifling niceties deserved no 
other name than that of fascination. . 

That he sold ao valuable a performance for ao small a 
price, was not to be imputed either to necessity, by whidi 
the learned and ingenious are often obliged to submit to very 
hard conditions ; or to avarice, by which the booksellers are 
frequently incited to oppress that genius by which they are 
supported ; buj^ to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and 
habitual slavery to his passions* which involved him in 
many perplexities. He happened at that time to be engaged 
in the porsuit of some trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the present occasion, sold his poem to the 
jirst bidder, and perhaps for the first price that was pro^—'' 
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and wwld proMbfy bive betn oontent iritk Ims, if lenln4 
bMAofbrsd hiau 

Ibfai poem Has addxvflsed to tlw Lord Tyreoaael, not 
mAy in tlie ftrat lines, but in a fornnl dedication filled widi 
the kighest strains of panegyric, and the wannest profbs. 
sionsof gratitodo, bat by lA means remarlEablo for delicacy 
of connexion or elegance of style. 

Thesoinraises in » sliort time he ftmnd Mmself inclined 
to retract, being discarded by the man on whom he had' 
bestowed them, and whom he then immediately discorered 
not to hare deserved them. Of ^is quarrel, which tsmj 
daj made more bitter. Lord Tyrconoel and Mr. Savage 
, assigned very difforent reasons, irtiich might perfaa(>8 ail in 
reality eonenr, though diey were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyreonnd affirmed that it 
wa» the eonstant practice of Mr. Savage to enter« tavern 
with aiiy company diat proposed- it, drink the most ex- 
pensive wines with great profusion, and when the reckon- 
ing was demanded, to be without money : if, as it often 
happened, his eompeny were willing to defray his part, the 
affiJr ended without any ill coatequences ; but if they wen 
refractory, and expected that the wine should be paid for 
by him Umt drank it, his method of compoaitiea was, to 
take then with him to his own qiartment, assnmo^he go- 
vemnont of the house, and order the butler in an impe- 
rious manner to set ^ best wine in the- cellar before his 
oompany, who often drank till they forgot the reject due 
to the house in which they were entertained, indulged' 
themselves m the utmost extravagance of nmrriment, pra^ 
tised the most licentious frolics, and committed all the out- 
rages of drunkenness. 

Kor was this the only eharge which Lord lyretmnel 
btoui^t against him : having given him a collection of va* 
InaUe books, stamped widi his own arms, he had tim mor- 
tifieatioB to see them in n^hort time expo se d to sale npon 
die stalls, it being usual with Mr» Savage, when he wanted 
-t small sum, to tdke his books to the pawnbroker. 

"Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savsf^ easily ere* 
dited both these aMusaUeost for havfaigbeen obliged, fhm 
his first entrBBceinto te world, to subsist upon expedients, 
affluence was not able to exalt him above them ; and so 
was he delighted, with wine and cooverMtioii,and so 
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lo^g bid h* been aocostomed to live by ehaaoe, that h« 
would at an7 time go to the taTent without loraple; and 
.trust for the reckooiog to the libenUty of hie company, 
and frequently of company to whom he was very little 
known. This conduct ind«ted Tery seldom drew upon him 
■those inconTcnienoes that might be feared by sny' odieff 
pers<m ; for his oonTersation was so entertaining, and his 
address so pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which 
they reoeired from him dearly purchasied« by paying for 
Ilia wine. It was his peculiar happiness, that he scarcely 
aver found a stranger, whom he did notle^re a friend ; but 
it must likewise be added, that he had not often a firieod 
long, without oUigiDg him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that Lord Tyr^ 
eonnel* quarrelled with him, because he Would not sub^ 
tract from his own luxury and extravagance what he had 
promised to allow him; and that his resentment was only a 
plea for the violation of his promise. He asserted, that 
he bad done notlung that ought to exclude him from that 
subsistence which he thought not so much a favour as a 
debt, since it was offered him upon cooditiona which he 
had never broken; and that his onlylhult was, that he 
could not be supported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyxconuel oftoi exhorted 
him to regulate his method of life, and not to spend all hia 
nights in taverns, and that he appeared very desirous that 
he would pass those hours with him, which he so fr«ely 
bestowed upon others. This demand Mr. Savage otmsi- 
dered as a censure of his conduct, wjiich he could never 
patiently bear, and which, in the latter and cooler parts of 
his life, was so offeosive to him, thai he declared it. as hia 
resolution, ' to spurn that frriend who should presume to 
dictate to him ;' and it is not likely that ir his earlier years 
hereteived admonitions with more calmoeas. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expectations, as 
tended to infringe hia liber^, of which he was very jealona, 
<wfaen it was necessary to the gratification of his passions ; 
and declared, that the request was still more onreaswablc^ 
as the colnpany to which ife was to have been confined was 

• His expression in one of his letters was, ' that Lord TyrcoD- 
nel had ftiTolved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an oc« 
casion to quarrel with him.*— Dr. i. 
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luvpiMrlabljrdiMSratibk. DutanertiMiSoMitMllNk 
iaitaiioftof thit inerasnlmcy of Ids wiiliiigi irith hU €«i- 
▼cCMliflB, wkadk WM lo often tobe obtanwd. JU fofgft 
how. iMTiih^ h* had te Ms dadioaiidb to < Tbt War 
4«rtr/ tstoUed di« deUeaey atnd fMnetrttioii, th* hunanii^ 
•od geiMfo8h7» «lw GUidcMSa' and ^lateama, of tbt mtih, 
wham, wliea ha no loogarloiTad him, ha dadavad toba a 
wntch vithoQt uadentaodiBg, without gobd-Mtota* and 
wltbo«t joatica; of wfaoaa aufta ha thought hioaalf oh* 
lifeed to laava no tneeia aa^ fotune aditloa of his writinga ; 
and aooordiagiy Uottad it out of that oopgr of <Tba W«a. 
daiar* vhioh^vaa In his hands. 

Daring Us oantknaoca with the Lotd Tysreouiel^ ha 
wrote * The TVinmpfa of Health and Mirth,' on tha raoo* 
vtry of Lad^^l'yxeoBaal from a laagnishing illnass. This 
parfomiaaoa is rammrkaUa, not only for the gaiety of tha 
Mens, and tha malady of tha nmnbersytrnt ^ the igrcanbin 
ficite apon which it was formed. MirA, ovanrhklaad 
with sORo w for the siekneis of her faTooiito^ takaa a flight 
in qtnst of her listar Health, f^oat she findi reolined upon 
the brow of a lofty monntoin» uhidsfdie fragrance of per. 
petoalspring, with tha breasts of the aMnring sporting 
about her. Being solicited by har sister Mivth^ sha ntjh 
dfly fvondsea her assistaiiee, dies awiiy in a okmd* ind 
im|>Mgnatea the waters of Bath with new rittite^ by wUcA 
the siolanss of Belhida is raUovad. 

As th* raiAitation of his abilitiBay tha partienlalr 
ataneas of hit biith and life, the splondoiir of hb 
tnea, and thotiskhwtion which was for sobm timopnidhi* 
by Lord TyNomwl, entitled him w familiaiity with par- 
sods of highsr nak than those to whoae oenvnsatieii ha 
had bean before admitted; ha did not fail to gratify that 
evfoslty whidi indnoed him to take anenrar viawof dtaaa 
whom their Mnh, thahr employments, or thoir fortonea^ 
necMMaKly phwa at a distance firom the greatost part of 
aankittd, and to oxamfaie wfaothar thefa* merit was i*ag» 
nlfled or dimidishad by the uadlnm dnongh which it was 
cootamplatsd; whether thtfaplaodonr with which they da» 
sled their admfaatt was inherent in thani8el^as,ar only i» 
fleeted on them 1^ tha objects that rarroonded them ; and 
whether great men were selected for high stations, or high 
stations made great man. • 



k 
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' tUi ptepon he took all opffovtmHict'of oonroMBiS 

fcmiHarfy witll diow who were most eonflploaoas «t diM 
tine for their power or dwir inflneDoet he watdtdd their 
looier momeott, end examined their donestie befatrioos, 
with thetaemeiieie wfakh naCoze had giTen hi«ii,aiid whieh 
the uncommon Taricty of his life had contribated to ia- 
onaae, end thatiaqbisititedeas Ivhieh most always be pro- 
dtaoed in * Ti g etofo e mind, hj an absolnte freedom from all 
pr es i ii^ o» domeAio engagenients. 

His diaoehiment was qniek, and therefore he aoonfovfld 
in w^foj person, and in ererj afiair, something the* -do- 
•erred att e mfam : he was sapported by others widiont taf 
caM for himself, and waa therefSnre at Wsnra to porsve hit 



Mars Oifetmstanees toconstitate » critic on faaiiaBlifo 
«oald not oasHy eonemr; nor indeed coidd any ssaa who 
assiinied fomn aoeidcatal advantages more pniae than ha 
conld jnatly elaim from his x«al merit, admit any ao(inais#> 
iHMe mors dangerons dan that of Savags ; of whom 1&» 
wise it mnatbe eonfoised, tihat abilities reaHy exalted tlmva 
the rowMnen lerel, or virtoe lefined from passion, or psoof 
against corrtpdan, could not easily fold an abler judge, or 
a eiBiinBr advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage'k hiqniry, though hi 
waa not mneh ac cust omed to conceal Mb diseoTeiiet, it 
amy not be entirely safe to vdate^ becanse the persona 
whose characters he eriticieed are pow^ul ; and power 
and resentment are seldom streagcrs: nor wooU it per- 
haps be wholly jnst ; beeanae what he asserted in conven- 
aatianmii^, tbongli trae in general, behet^tened by some 
nomentary todeer of imagination, and, as it can be daU- 
mrsd only from memory, may be imperfectly representedij 
ao that the pfetnre^ at ftrst aggravateil, and then nnskfl- 
fuUy copied, may be justly saspeetad to setain no gnat rt» 
aemUanoeoftheorigfoal. > 

It may, howerer, be observed, thsit he did not appear to 
hare fanned vary elevated ideas of thoae to whom .the ad* 
ministration of affairs, or the condtet of parties, ha^ been 
^entrusted; who have been considered as Ao.aiivecala8 of 
the crown, or dft guardians of the people ; and who have 
obtained the most implicit confidence, and the loudeet ap- 
^anse. Of one paiticular person, who has been at on» 
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time 50 popular u to be generally esteemed, and at -to- 
other so formidable as to be universally detested, he ob. 
served, that his acquisitions had been small, or that his 
eapacity was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind 
'Was from obscenity to politics, and from politics to ob> 
•cenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on 
great characters was now at an end. He was banbhed from 
the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and tnmed' again adrift upon 
the world, without prospect of finding quickly any other 
harbour. As prudence was not one of the virtues by which 
he was distinguished, he had mtde no provision against a 
•miafortone like this. And though it is not to be imagined 
but that the separation must for some time have been pre- 
ceaed b^ coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though it was 
undoubtedly the consequence of accumulated provocations 
on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage wilireadily 
believe, that to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder ; 
that, though he might have transiently suspected it, he had 
never suffered any thought so unpleasing to sink into his 
mind ; but that he had driven it away by amusements, or 
dreams of future felicity and affluence, and had never taken 
any measures by which he might prevent a precipitatioa 
from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which 
llf r. Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both 
to his friends and enemies ; nor was it long before he perw 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much is added to 
the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite mjach compassion ; 
for he had not always been careful to use the advantage 
lie enjoyed with that moderation which ought to have been 
with more than usual caution preserved by him, who knew, 
if he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the 
bounty of another, whom he could expect to support him 
BO longer than he endeavoured to preserve his favour by 
complying with his inclinations, and whom he nevertho* 
less set at defiance> and was continually irritating by negb 
ligence or encroachments. * 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to 
prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert itsetf 
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In coatenpt and insult ; and if this is often the effect of h«^ 
teditary wealth, and' of hononrs enjoyed only by the merit 
of others, it is some extenuation of any indecent trinmidis, 
to which this nnhappy man may hare been betrayed, tliat 
his prosperity was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
aade more intoxicating by a sense of the misery in which. 
lie had so long langaished, and perhkps of the insults wfaicb 
1m had formeriy borne, and wtuch he might now thinkhim- 
•elf entitled td revenge. It is too commmi for those who 
have nnjvstly suffered pain, to inflict it likewise in their 
torn with the same injustice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have themselves beea 
treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good 
fortune, is generally known ; and some passages of bis In- 
tcoduction to ' The Author to be Let,' sufficiently shew that 
he did not wholly refrain from such satire as he afterward 
thought very unjost when he was exposed to it himself;, 
lt», when he was afterward ridiculed in the character of 
a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that distress 
was not a proper subject for merriment, nor topic of in- 
Tsctive. He was then able to discern, that if misery be 
tilie effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of ill* 
fortune, to be pitied; and. if of vice, not to be insulted, be- 
oanse it is perhaps itself a puniahmept adeqaate to the crima 
by which it was prodaced. And the humahity of that man 
oaa deserve no panegyric, who is citable of reproaching 
a criminal in. the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to 
him in the first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, 
fcr a long time forgotten ; at least they were, Vkp many 
other maxims» treasured up in his mind rather for show 
than use, and operated rtrj little upon his conduet, how- 
ever elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however for- 
cibly he might inculcate them. 

Hia degradation, therefore, from the condition whidk ho 
had enjoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, was conij- 
dered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those whft 
had before paid their court to him without success, soon ra> 
tamed the contempt which they had suffered ; and t^y 
'%ho had received favours from him (for of such favours 
m he ooald bestow he was veijlflicral)^ did not always 
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time so popular u to be generally esteemed, and at to- 
other so formidable as to be universally detested, he ob> 
served, that his acquisitions had been small, or that his 
capacity was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind 
was irom obscenity to politics, and from politics to ob> 
•cenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on 
great characters was now at an end. He was banished from 
the table of Lord Tyrcomiel, and turned' again adrift upon 
the world, without prospect of finding qnicidy any other 
harbour. As prudence was not one of the victoes by which 
he was distinguished, he had made no provision against a 
•misfortone like this. And though it is not to be Imagined 
but that the separation mast for some time have been pre^ 
ceaed bj coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though it was 
vndoubtedly the consequence of aoeumnlated provocations 
on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage wilireadily 
believe, that to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder; 
that, though he might have transiently suspected it, he had 
never suffered any thought so unpleasing to sink into his 
mind ; but that he had driven it away by amusements, or 
dreams of futui-e felicity and affluence, and had never taken 
any measures by which he might prevent a precipitatioB 
from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which 
llfr. Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both 
to his friends and enemies ; nor was it long before he per. 
oeived, from the behaviour of both, how much is added to 
the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to ezcite m^nch compassion ; 
for he had not always been careful to use the advantages 
lie enjoyed with that moderation which ought to have been 
with more than usual caution preserved by him, who knew, 
if he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the 
bounty of another, whom he could expect to support him 
BO longer than he endeavoured to preserve his favour by 
complying with his inclinations, and whom he neverthe" 
less set at defiance^ and was continually irritating by negb 
ligence or encroachments. * 

Examples need not be sought at any groat distance to 
prore, that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert itsetf 
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In contempt and insolt ; and if this is often the effect of h««. 
tedituy wealth, and* of honours enjoyed only by the merit 
of others, it is some extenuation of any indecent trinmidis, 
to which this Dnh^>py man may have been betrayed, that 
his prosperity was heightoied by the force of novelty, and 
aade more intoxicating by a sense of the misery in which. 
lie had so long iangaished, and perhkps of the insults which 
he had formerly borne, aiMl which he might now thinkhim- 
self entitled to revenge. It is too common for those who 
have onjnstly suffered pain, to inflict it likewise in their 
torn w^ the same injustice, and to imagine that they^ 
have a right to treat others as they have themselves been 
treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated hy any good 
fortune, is generally known ; and some pass^^es of bis In* 
tcoduction to ' The Author to be Let,' sufficiently shew that 
he did not wholly refrain from such satire as he afterward 
thought very unjust when he was exposed to it himself;, 
inr, when he was afterward ridiculed in the character of 
a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that distress 
was not a proper subject for merriment, nor topic of in- 
^active. He was then able to discern, that if miserj bo 
the effect of virtnc, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill* 
fortune, to be pitied; and.if of vice, not to be insulted, be- 
oanse it is porhaps itself a puniahmept adeqaate to the crima 
by which it was produced. And the humahity of that man 
oan deserve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching 
t criminal in. the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to 
him in the first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid^ 
ibr a long time forgotten ; at least they were, likp many 
other maxims» treasured up in his mind rather for show 
than use, and operated very little upon his conduct, how- 
ever elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however for- 
cibly he might inculcate them. 

Hia degradation^ therefore, from the conditios whidt ho 
had enjoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, was conaf- 
dered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those whA 
had before paid their court to him without soocess,soon ro> 
tamed the contempt which they had suffered ; and t^y 
'Who had received favours frcm. him (for of such favours 
m he ooald bestow he was veijliberal)^ did not always 
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time 80 popular u to be geoerally esteemed, and at An- 
other so formidable as to be unmrsallj detested, he ob. 
served, that his acquisitions had been small, or that his 
eapacity was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind 
'Was from obscenity to politics, and from politics to ob* 
•cenitj. 

But the opportmtity of indulging his speculations on 
great characters was now at an end. He was banished from 
the table of LordTyrconnel, and tamed- again adrift upon 
Ihe world, without prospect of finding quickly any other 
harbour. As prudence was not one of the virtaes by which 
he was distinguished, he had made no provision against a 
misfortune like this. And though it is not to be imagined 
foot that the separation most for some time have been pre- 
ceaed by coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though it was 
vndoubtedly the consequence of aocomulated provocations 
on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage wilireadily 
believe, that to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder ^ 
that, though he might have transiently su^ected it, he had 
never suffered any thought so unpleasing to sink into his 
mind ; but that be had driven it away by amusements, or 
dreams of future felicity and affluence, and had never taken 
any measures by which he might prevent a predpitatioa 
from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the diificultiesto which 
ter. Savi^e was exposed by them, were soon known both 
to his friends and enemies ; nor was it. long before he perw 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much is added to 
the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 
■ His condition did not appear to excite mioch compassion ; 
for he had not always been careful to use the advautag«i 
he enjoyed with that moderation which ought to have been 
with more than usual caution preserved by him, who knew, 
if he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on tha 
bounty of another, whom he could expect to support him 
BO longer than he endeavoured to preserve his favour by 
complying with his inclinations, and whom he neverthe- 
less set at defiance^ and was continually irritating by neg^ 
ligence or encroachments. * 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to 
prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert itsetf 
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In eontenpt and insnlt ; and if this is often the effect of h««. 
tedituy wealth, and' of hononn enjeyed only by the merit 
of others, it is some extenuation of any indecent triumphs, 
to which this nnh^>py man may have been betrayed, that 
his prosperity was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
aade more intoxicating by a sense of the misery in which 
ke had so long iangaished, and perh&'ps of the insults whicb 
he had formerly borne, and which he might now thinkhim< 
•elf entitled to revenge. It is too commmi for those who 
have nnjnstly suffered pain, to inflict it likewise in their 
torn with the same injostioe, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have themselves beea 
treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good 
fortune, is generally known ; and some passages of his In- 
tcoduction to ' The Author to be Let,' sufficiently shewtfaat 
he did notwholly refrain from such satire as he afterward 
thought very unjust when he was exposed to it himself;, 
In, when he was afterward ridiculed in the character of 
a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that, distress 
was not a proper subject for merriment, nor topic of in* 
Tective. He was then able to discern, that if misery be 
the efiisct of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill* 
fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not to be insulted, be- 
oanse it is porhaps itself a punishmept adeqaate to the crima 
by which it was produced. And the humahity of that man 
oan deserve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching 
t criminal in. the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to 
him in the first aad last parts of his life, were, I am afraid^ 
for a long time forgotten ; at least they were, Vkp many 
other maxims» treasured up in his mind rather for show 
than use, and operated very little upon his conduct, how* 
ever elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however for- 
ciUy he might inculcate them. 

His degradation^ therefore, from the conditios which he 
had eiuoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, was consj* 
dered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those who 
had before paid their court to him without success, soon ro> 
tnnied the contempt which they had suffered ; and t^y 
'Who had received favours from him (for of such favours 
«ft he ooBld bestow ho was vecylflieral)^ did not always 
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rmamber dMOi. So midi nMi9»«8rUia tn the cffaeta^oC 
xmnttmeat thta of gratitude ; it i» not only to aian;^ mora 
idaaiing to ncoUect these fanlts which place oUiera belov- 
HMm, thaa those Tiitues by which they are<theaiadTes com' 
pamtiyely depressed; biu it is likewise moio easy to ae^i 
leot thaa. to recompense ; and though there are few who 
will practise a laborious Tirtiie, there will never be wnntiB^ 
mnltitttdes that will indulge in easy vke. 

Savage, howeTer, was Tory little disturbed attho marka 
of oontempt which his ill'fortono brought upon hiss, fna^ 
those whom he never eiteemedi and with whom ha never 
•onsiderad hifluelf as levelled by any calamities; and 
though it was not without some uneasiness that he saw- Boaie» 
whoie friendship he valued, change their behaviour > he yet 
observed their ctddness without much emotion, eoonderedl 
them as the slaves of fortune^ and the worshippers of proa- 
peri^, and was moMindined to despise thorn, than to la* 
meet himself. 

It does not appear that, after thisretam of his wants, b« 
fbnnd mankind equally favouraUe- to him as at his first ap» 
pearanoe in the world, His story, though in reality not 
less melancholy, was less affecting, because.it wa^ no Jonger 
new ; it therefore procured him no new friends;, and thosa- 
tfaathad formerly relieved him, thought they might. now- 
consign him to others. He was now likewise considered' 
by many rathor as crimiaal, than as unhappy; for -the 
friends of Lend Tysooonel, end of his mother, were suffi-- 
ciently industrious to publish his weaknesses, which wcra> 
indeed very Dumerons; and nothing was foiiotten that 
might make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representadont of* 
hiafluilts mi^tmake great numbers less sensihle of hiadisr 
tiees : many, who had <Hily an opportunity to hear eae par^ 
mode no seruple to propagate the account which tiliey re- 
ceived ; many assisted their circulation from malic* or re- 
'Vttige ; and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they Bkight with t better grace withdraw their regaid» or 
withhold their assistance. 

Savage» however, was not one of Hiose «^o sqflered him- 
self to 1^ injured without resistaaoe, nor was lesedUigeat ia 
exposing the faults of lord I'yrconael ; over whom be ob- 
Uined at leastthis^ advantage, that ha dwvahlmANtioth^ 
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ppactSee •£ ootnge and TioltDM : for he vm to nradf pro- 
voked by the wit and Tinilenceof Savage, tbathe came -with 
a number of attttidaiits,that did no honour to bis courage, 
to beat him at a coffee-hdace. B«tit happeaed that he had 
kft the place a few miamee ; and his Lordship had, with- 
out danger, the pleasure of boasting how he- would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his visit 
at his own boose; bat was prevailed on> by his domestics^ 
to retire withoot insisting npon seeiag him. 
• Lord lyrconnel was aecased by Mr. Savage of ^ome 
actions, which scarcely any provocations will be thoogl^t 
mfficieat to jastiiyi soch as seizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other instances of wanton cruelty, by whidi 
he iseraaaed the distress of Savage^ without any advantage 
tohimsdf, 

. These mutual accusations were xotorted on both sides 
for many years, with the utmost degree of virulence aod 
sage; and time seemed rather <to augment than diminish 
tkair resentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage should be 
kept aUve, is not strange; because he felt every day the 
couaeqoences of the quarrel : but it might x«a8(Niably have 
been hoped, that Lord Xyveonuel mig^thave relented, and 
at length have forgotten those provocations, which, how 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not in reality 
touch, bun him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never sullered him to 
solicit a reconoiliadon ; he returned reproach for reproach, 
and insult for usnlt ; his superiority of wit supplied the 
disadvantages of his foitnaei and enabled him to form a 
par^, and prejudice great nnmbera in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratiiicatiDnof Us vanity , 
it afforded very little relief to his neceesitics; and he was 
very frequently reduced to uncommon hardships, of which, 
however, he never made any mean or importunate com- 
plaiAts, being formed rather to bear misery with fortitude, 
than enjoy prosperity with osodcration. 

He now thought hisiself again at liberty to expose the' 
cruelty of his mother j and, therefore, I belieire, about this 
' time pablished ' The Bastard,' a poem remarkable for the 
vivacious salUet of thought inthebegioning, when he maketf 
a pompons .enumeration of the imaginary advantages of 
bise birth; and the pathetic seBtimentoat the end, w^ 
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time so popvlar u to be generally esteemed, and at 4d- 
other so formidable as to be uaiversally detested, he ob. 
served, that bis acquisitions had been small, or that his 
capacity was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind 
was irom obscenity to politics, and from politics to ob> 
•oenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his qieculations on 
great characters was now at an end. He was banished from 
the table of LordTyrconnel, and turned' again adrift upon 
the world, without prospect of finding quickly any other 
barlwur. As prudence was not one of the virtoes by which 
he was distinguished, he had made no provision against a 
■misfortune like this. And though it is not to be imagined 
bat that the separation must for some time have been pre- 
ened by coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though it was 
vndoubtedly the consequence of accumulated provocations 
on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage wilireadily 
believe, that to him it was sudden as a stroke of thundery 
tliat, though he might have transiently suspected it, he had 
never suffered any thought so unpleasing to sink into hie 
mind ; but that be had driven it away by amusements, w 
dreams of future felicity and affluence, and had never taken 
any measures by which he might prevent a precipitatioa 
from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the diificultiesto which 
ter. Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both 
to his friends and enemies ; nor was it. long before he per. 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much is added to 
the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 
. His condition did not appear to excite mjich compassion ; 
for he had not always been careful to use the advantagtti 
he enjoyed with that moderation which ought to have been 
with more than usual caution preserved by him, who knew, 
if he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the 
bounty of another, whom he could expect to support him 
no longer than he endeavoured to preserve his favoor by 
complying with his inclinations, and whom he neverthe- 
less set at defiance^ and was continually irritating by negw 
ligence or encroachments. * 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to 
prore, that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert itsetf 
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In contempt and insolt ; and if this is often the effect of h««. 
Todituy wealth, and' of honours enjejed only by the merit 
of others, it is some extenuation of any indecent triumidis, 
to which this unhappy man may have been betrayed, that 
his prosperity was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
made more intoxicating by a sense of the misery io which. 
]m had so long languished, and perhips of the insults wiiichr 
he had formerly borne, and which he might now thiokhim-- 
•elf entitled to revenge. It is too common for those who 
have unjustly suffered pain, to inflict it likewiso in their 
torn with the same iojustice, and to imagine that they 
hare a right to treat others as they have themselves beea 
treated. 

That Mr. Savai^ was too much elevated by any good 
fortune, is generally known ; and some passages of bis In* 
tcoduction to ' The Author to be Let,' suJBficiently shew that 
ke did notwhoUy refrain from such satire as he afterward 
thought very uojust when he was exposed to it himself^ 
lor, when he was afterward ridiculed in the character of 
a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that distresa 
was not a proper subject for merriment, nor topic of in« 
Toctive. He was then able to discern, that if miserj bo 
tiia effect of Tirtue, it oi^ht to be reverenced ; if of Ill- 
fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not to be insulted, be- 
oanse it is perhaps itself a puniahmept adeqaate to the crima 
by which it was produced. And the humahity of that man 
can deserve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching 
t criminal in. the hands of the executioner* 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to 
him in the first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, 
#Dr a long time forgotten ; at least they were, likp many 
other maxims, treasured up in his mind rather for show 
than use, and operated very little upon his conduct, how- 
ever elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however for* 
cibly he might inculcate them. 

His degradation^ therefore, ftx>m the condition which ho 
had vayiijtA with such wanton thoughtlessness, was consi- 
dered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those who 
had before paid their court to him without success, soon ro> 
torned the contempt which they had saffered ; and t^y 
•who had received favours from him (for of soch favours 
«ft he could bestow he was veijlflicral)^ did not always 
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sinee tlkfttpnrsiiit mtut fraqaeiitly be froitleM, if Uiftprac- 
tioe of Safvage ooald be taught, that folly might be an antil* 
dots tolblljy and ime fallacy be obviated by another. 
..' Bat the danger of this pleasing intoxication most not be 
concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having observed 
^e life of Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By it» 
pQting none of his miseries to himself, he cootinned to aci 
jipon-tliie same principles and to follow the same path ; was 
never made wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by one 
misfortone from falling into another. He proceeded throi^h^ 
oat his life to tread the s%me steps on the saose circle ; al- 
ways ^[>plauding his past conduct, or at least forgettiiq; it, 
to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, which were 
danciog before him ; and willingly tamed his eyes from the 
light of reason, when it would have discovered the iUuaioD, 
and shewn him, whathe never wished to see, his real state. 
• He is even accused, after having lulled his imagination 
wit^ those ideal opiates, of haviog tried the same e^^eri^ 
uent upon his conscience ; and, having accustomed lumsdf 
to impute all deviations from the rigfet to foreign causes, it 
ia certain diat he was apon every occasion too easily reoon* 
oiled to himself; and that he appeared very little to regret 
those practices which had impaired his repatation. The 
reigning error of hislife was, that he mistook the love for 
the praotiee of virtue ; and was indeed not so much a good 
man, as Uie friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always pre- 
served a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, andtha 
necessity of virtue ; and that he never contributed deliba* 
sately to spread corruption amongst mankind. His aotiona, 
, which were generally precipitate, were often Uamable ; 
but his writings, being the produQtioo of study, unifor^y 
tended to the exaltation of ihe mind, and the propagation' of 
morality and- piety. 

These writing| may improve mankind, when his failings 
riull b* forgotten; and therefore he must be considered, 
iqwn the whol?, as a benefactor to the worid ; nor can his 
personal exaDiple do any hart, since whoever hears of his 
faulta #ili hear of the miseries which they brought upon 
him-,' and which would deserve less pity, had not his condi» 
soch as made his fouICi pardonable. He may be 
^•djn a c)ttld exposed to idl ifaatomptationa of indi^ 
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gMMw,- aC iuK age ivlien retolation wa» not yet strengtheaed 
by ooDTietion, nor Tiitne confinned by h«Mt ; a circnm- 
atanctt- ivliich, in hU ' Bastard/ he laments in a very affect- 
inf maaner: 



-No Mother's care 



Shielded my ialkut Inoooenee withpiayer; 

No fkther'* guardiaa band my yovtk malDtaio'd, 

CallM forth my virtues, or from vice restrained. 

. ' The Bastard/ ho waver it mifthtprovoke or mortify his 
mother, conld not be expected to melt her to compassiom^ 
so that he was still under the same want of the necessaries 
of life ; and he thenfore exerted all the interest which his 
wit, or his Mrth, or his misfortunes, coald procure, to ob> 
laio/npon the death of Easden, the place of poet-laoreat, 
md prasecated his application with so much diUgaioe» that 
the King paUicIy declared it his intention to bestow it 
iqMm him ; but soch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
King, when he intended his adrantage, was disappointed in 
his schemes; for the Lord Ghamberlaio, who- has thejlis. 
posal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
either did not know the King's design, or 'did not approve 
it, or thought the nomination of the laureat an eflcsoach«> 
ment upon his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel 
upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr: Sarage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of ap^ 
plying to thA Queen, that, having once given him life, slue 
would enable him to suppbrt it, and therefore published a 
short poem on her birth-day to which he gave the odd title 
of ' Volunteer Laureat.* The event of this essay he has 
himself related in the following letter, which ha pxafixad 
to the poem, when he afterward reprinted it in ' The Geo- 
tleman*8 Ms^^aaioe,* whence I have copied it entire, aa this 
was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage suc- 
ceeded. 

''Mr. Urban, 

' Tn your Magazine for February you published the last 
' Volunteer Lanreat/ written on a very melancholy occar 
sion, the death of the royal patroness of arts and litcra-. 
tore in general, and of the author of that poem in particu- 
far ; I now send you the first that Mr. Savage wrote under 
that title.—This gentleman, notwithstanding a verr 
nderable Interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eoa*' 



•ppoiiited of th« laiii»a('s pl«cek .wrato tlie fbllpvug 
ydnU ', which, were ao soopcr paldtfhed , hut the late iioeftt 
sent to a bookseller for then. Tbe mdihr had noi at that 
time a friend either to get him introdnced, or his poem pre* 
aonted at court; yet, such was the unspeakable goodness 
of that Princess^ thatfDOtwithstandiiag this act of oeremonj 
was wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. Savage 
rtceiTed a Bank bin of fifty pounds, and a gracious mea- 
f i«e ftnm her Majesty, by the Lords Nordi and Gnilfdhl, 
pOt this effect : '* That her Majesty was highly pleased with 
the ?erie»; thait she took partieolarly kind his lines then 
rplatisg «o the King; that he had- permission to write an* 
iiiwUy. on the vame subject, and that be should yeaity r^f- 
paive the like present, till something better (which was UtAt 
lli^tatj'a intention) ooold be done for him." After ddb 
he waft per mit ted to present one of his aonnal poems to her 
M^Mly, had the hononr of kissfaigher hand, and mc«'«fth 
dl« aMt ftadoos reeeption . Yours, &&.' 

Snoli was the performance,* and such its reception ; a 
reoeption, which, though by no means ankind, was yet not 
in the highest degree geaeroas : to chain down the genius 
of a writer to an annual panegyric, shewed in the Queen 
too much desire of hearing her own praises, and i^ greater 
regard to herself than to him on whom her bounty was 
conferred. It was a kind of avaricious generosity, by 
which flattery was rather purchased than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allow- 
Wide with much more heroic intention : she had no other 
view than to enable him to prosecute his studies, and to 
set himself above the want of assistance, and was contented 
with doing good without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mn Savi^e, however, was not at liberty to make excep- 
tions, but was ravishM with the favours which he bad re- 
ceived, and probably yet more with those which he was 
promised: he considered himself now as a favourite of <;he 
Queen, and did not doitbt but a few annual poems would 
establish him in some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of Volunteer Lattreat. 
not without some reprehensions from Cibber,wfao informed 
• him, that the tide of Laureat w^ a mark of hononr con- 
ferred by the King, from whom all honour is derived, and 
• This poem Is inserted in ttta late Collection. 

\ 
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wliich ihertfore no uaa lias a nglitto.btetow iipta him- 
aetf ;' and added, i!hat he might with «4|aal pnqnriety stgrle 
kifloaeif a Volnatecr Lord, or Volanteer BanHMfi. It etO' 
not be denied iluift the lemark was jatt ; bntr Samge did' 
not thjuik anjr ti^» iriuch was coofencd apon Mr. Gibber, 
80 honourable as that die nsmpatiepof it«0Qld be impiUBi 
to him as an instaoee-of very ezorbitaat vaniiy, and then-' 
fore<eontinaed to write under die same. title, and-reeeived 
every year the same reward. 

He (fid not appear to consider these enconionu as tsits 
of kis. abilities, or as any thing aoioretfaatt annual-hints to 
the Queen of her promise; or aca of «eremony, by thv 
performance of which be Was entitled to his pension; and 
thek^oTB did not labour them with great diligence, or print^ 
m^e then fifty each jrtar, except that for some of the hsr 
years he regularly inserted them in ' The Gentleman's^ 
Magazine,' by which they were diq>ersed over the kingdom,; 

>Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion, tbnr 
he intended to omit them in the Collection of Poems, for 
wfaidL he printed proposals, and solicited subscriptions;' 
norcan it seem strange, diat, being confined to the same 
aobjeet, he should' be at some times indolent, andatotheiv 
iittsneeessfol; thtt be ehould sometimes delay a disagree-' 
lUe task tali it was tM late to perform it well ; or tha^ha 
Aeold sometimes npeat the same sentiment on the earner 
o^Ettaaioii, or at others be misled by an attempt after novdijy 
to^weed conceptions and fait'fetched images. 
•"Wt wrote indeed with a double Intentkm, which sappUed 
Irim with someimrie^ *, for his business was, to praise the 
Qdeen for the favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of those which s^o had promised i 
in some of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predomlnaaty 
and in Boirie discontent;' in some he represents himself ai 
hlqppy in he? patronage; and, in oAers, as diiconsolate (d 
find himself neglected. 

Heif promise, like other promises made to this unfortn* 
Bate man, was.never p^formed, though hetc^ok sufEwlflnt 
care that it should not be forgotten. The publication of 
Ma 'Volunteer Laureat' procured him no other r«waxd 
tlum a^regular remittance of fifty pounds. ' 

'He was not so depressed by hir disappointments as te 
neglect any opportunity thft was offered of advancing his 
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interest. When the PctBcew Anne wis married, h> jinrair 
a poem* upon her departure, 'ovly,* as he decland, *. be» 
caase it was expected from him/ lind he was not willing to 
buriiis own prospects by anj appearance of neglect. 
, He never mentioned any advanti^e gained by this poem, 
or any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore it is likeljr 
that it was considered at coart as an act of duty, to which 
be was di>liged by his dependanoeyand which it wasthere> 
fore not'necessary to reward by any new favoor : or per- 
haps-the Qoeen really intended his advancement, and there- 
fisre thoQf^t it supezflnons to lavish presents iqKm a man 
whom she intended to eatabliah for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of 
being fimstrated,bathispauion likewise of being obstmcted,' 
by an. accidental calumny. The writer of 'The Daily 
Coorant,' a paper then published under the direction of the 
ministry, charged him with a crime, which, though not 
viery great in itself, would have been remarkably invidious 
in him, and might very justly have incensed the Queen 
against him. He was accused by name of influencing eleo^ 
tiofM against the court, by appearing at the head of a tory 
mob ; nor did the accuser fail to ag^avate his crime* b^ 
representiag it as the effect of the most atrocious ingrati- 
tude, and a kind of rebeUi<m «0un8t <the Qtieen, who had- 
fi»t preserved him from an infamous death, and afterward 
distinguished him by her favour, «id supported him by 
her charity.'. The charge, as it was open and confidenc,- 
vas likewise by .good fortune very particular. Tht plaeu 
of the transaction was mentioned, and the whole serias^of 
the rioter's conduct related. This exactness made Mc 
Savage's vindication easy ; for he never had in his life 
seen the place which was declared to be the scene of hie 
wickedness, nor ever had been present in any town when 
its representatives were chosen. This answer he there- 
fore made haste to publish, with all the cirenmstaaoes ae« 
cassary to make it crediUe; and very reasonably de- 
manded that die accusation should be retrac^d in the aame 
paper, that he might no longer suffer the imputation of se- 
dition and ingratitude. The demand was likewise presaad 
by him in a private letter to the author of the paper, who, 
cither trusting to the protection of those whose dcfemw he 
• Prioted in the lite CollectioD. 
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b*d uideitBkM>t>r hayiog enttrtained some petsoiMliiiia. 
lioa againtfr Mr. Sayage* or fearing lest» by xetraoUiig so 
o^fident aa asseriioa, he should impair the credit of Ma 
paper, refused to give him that satirfactioa. 

Mr, Savage therefore thought it necessary to his own 
vifidicatioD, to preseeate him in the King's Bench,; hnt-as 
he did not find any ill effects from the aocnsatioo, having 
sufficiently cleared his innocence, he thought any fanher 
procedure would have die . appearance of revenge ; and 
therefore willingly, dropped it. - 

He saw soonafterward a process commenced in the same 
court against himself* on an information in which he was 
accused of writing and publishing an obscene pamphlet. 
, It was alwAys Sir. Sav^e's desire to be distingnxAed ; 
and,' when any controversy became popular, he never 
wanted some reason for engaging in it with great ardour, 
and appearing at thehepid of the party which he had chosen. 
Aa he was never celebrated for his prudence, he had no 
sooner taken his side, and informed himself of the chief 
topics of the dispute, than he took all opportunities of as> 
sorting and propagating his principles, without much regard 
to his own interest, or any other visible design than that 
of drawing upon himself the attention of mankind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and the Chan- 
cdlor is well known to have been for some time the chief 
topic of political conversation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, 
in pursuance of his character, endeavoured to become con- 
spicuous among the conlrovertists with which every coflTec- 
house was filled on that occasion. He was an indefatigable 
opposer of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though 
he did not know on what they were founded ; and was 
therefore no Mend to the Bish(^ of Louden. But he had 
another reason for appearing as a warm advocate for pr. 
Bundle; for he was the friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote washis interest in the question, which, how- 
ever, as he imagined, concerned him so nearly, that it was 
not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but necessary like- 
wise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new poem, 
ealled by him ' The Progress of a Divine ;' in which he 
cwsdocts a profligate priest, by all the gradations of wicked- 
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MM, from a poor earacy in the eovntry to the highest pre- 
ferments of the chttreh; and describes, with that hiundiur 
vhioh was natnral to him» ud that knowledge which was 
extended to all the diversities of human life, his beharioQii 
in every station ; and insinuates, that this pfisst, Amis ac- 
oompUshed, found at lasta patron in the BiAopof Lond<m. 

Wh«ihe was aded, by ode of hipfrieadsi on what pre- 
tence heponid charge the itftshop wkh- sach an action ; ho 
had no more to say than that he bad enly inverteA the a^ 
cosation : and that he thought it reasonable to beli€lVe^ that 
he who obstriicted the rise of a good man without vsaaon, 
would for bad reasons promote the ezaltafion of a i^iUain,: 

The cUvgy were unWersally provoked by this satire; 
and Savage, who, as was bis constant practice, had set his 
name to his performance, was censured in 'The Weekly 
Miscellany'* with seveiity which he did not seem inclined 
to forget. 

a A short satire was likewise pablisbed in the same paper. In 
which were the following lines : 

For cruel murder dooni*d to hempen death. 
Sarage bv royal grace prolonir'd hi« breath. 
Well might you think he gpent his fUture years 
In prayer and fasttnr. and repentant tears. 
'—But, O vain hopeT'—tbe truly Savage cries, 
' Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise* 
Shall I--— 

Who, by free-thinklug to free action fir*d. 
In midnight brawls a deathless name acqutr'd. 
Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men!— 
-^No, arm'd with rbvme»at priests I'll take my aim 
Tbougb prudence Uds me murder but tbeir fame.' 

Weekly MiteeUany, 

An answer was published, in 'The Gentleman's Magazine,* 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following lines are 
selected:. 

Transformed by thoughtless rage, and -midnight wine. 

From malice Iree, and pnshM without design ; 

In eoual brawl if Savage Inng'd a thrust. 

And brought the youth a Ticara to the dust; 

So strong the hand of accident appears. 

The Royal band from guilt and vengeance clears. 

iMtead of wasting * all thy future years. 
Savage* in prayer and vain repentant tears,' 
Exeit tny pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and idnk Mi Mgh-cburch rage; 
To shew what frauds the holv vealaMMa h|d«j 
The nests of av'rice,lust, ana pedant pride r 
Then change the scene, let merit brigntlT shine. 
And round tiia^tflot twist the wreijm divine ; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fjune ; 
I» well-tun'd uya trwsmlt a Foster's name? 



.'Bok' a return ofioTeedfe n^aanot thought a ftoffident 
p^nislaBast* The eoart df King's Bendi was therefiojre 
ivioTed againsl him ; and.he vas obliged to retom an an- 
swer t* a charge of .<tbsceaiky. It wasorged in his defence, 
tlia( obaceniqr was eziatinal when it was intended to pro- 
jBkotft the piiacaiee of yioe; hot that Mr. 3avage had only 
Hatrodooed obscene ideas, with .the Tiew of exposing them 
to detestation, and of amending the age by shewing the de* 
foimity «f wickedness, . ' This idea was admitted ; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then presided in that conrt, dismissed 
idle kkformationwllh eneomiams iq»on the parity and ex- 
oeUeoee oi.lfx.. Savage's writings. The prosecation, how- 
eyer,-anawered.ia> seme measure tiie purpose of those by 
whom: it was seten foot; for Mr. Savage was so far. inti- 
midated by it, that, when &e edition of his poem was sold, 
he did net wnmre to reprint it ; so tlmt it was in a short 
,tiine forgottoiy.or forgotten by all. hot thoK whom it of- 
fended*. 

It is said that some endesroars were used to iocense the 
Qneen i^ainst him : but he found advocates to obviate at 
least- part of their effect; for, tiu>agh he wb3 never, ad- 
▼anced, he still centumed to receive his pensicHi. 

Thb poem drew more infamy upon him than ai^ incident 
.of hiS'life ; and» as his o<mdact eannot be vindicated, it is 
propei; to Mcure his memory from reproach, by informing 
those whom he made Us enemies, thatheneyer intended to 
repeat theprovt»oation; and, that, though whenever, he 
thonght:he had any reason to complain of the clergy, he 
used to threaten tiiem with a new edition of ' The Pri^^ress 
.of- a Divine,' it .was his-calm and settled resolution to sup- 
press it for ever. 

He once intend^ to have made a better reparation for 

the folly or injustice with which he {night be charged, by 

writing another po^gm^cflled,' The Progress of a f^ee- 

tiiinker,' whom he intended to lead through all the stages 

Touch every passion yOtk harmonious arv 
Exalt the geoius and correct the hearl. 
■ Thus ftiture times shall Royal grace extol : 
Thud pol»h*d lines thy present fame aorol. 

, ^8ut gran t ' ■ 

MaliCiouBly that Savsge plunged the steel. 

And made the youth Its Bhlning vengeance feel ; 
. My souLabhontbe act, the man det«sts. 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts* 

0<nttoiMn'« JtfajKuiM, May I7S5«— Dr. J. 
G 2 
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«f Vtee anA fbttf , to flOA^Mt hlai from Tirta« to tHdui* 
iMM, add from religioii to m^dfeUt^r, by aH th« looAlab^tt* 
j^stry used fov tHat piupote f and :at fant to ditDin tatt 
by bis own liattd Into tho other ipoiiil. • 

That he did not eseooie tUs dasigii is m ie«l loss to turn- 
kiad J for be was too wall aeqnalaied with^dlAn seeaM^f 
dehaucheiy to heva fafied in hie te p ie s a m aMoiief theni, 
and too eealoos for -vixtue not to have ifep re seu ted tUeoi ih 
each a manner as shoidd expose them either to rldlenle or 
detestation. 

But this plan was, like othen, fanned and laid Mide ftti 
the Tigoar of his imi^^ation was spen^ and the efferve»> 
oenee of invan&on had snbeided ; bar soon gave way to 
some other design, which pleased by its noTelty for awldK, 
and then was neglected like the fermer. 

He was stiU in hfs nsud exigenciee, hnvhig no eertaih 
seppoft bnt die pension allowed him by the Qatw, witldi, 
thon^ it mifl^t have kept an exact economist from want, 
WAS veiy far horn being snfKeieot for Mr. Savage, who had 
never been adenstomed to dismiss any of his nppetfies with- 
out the gratificetlMi which they eolidted, and whom no- 
thing bnt'want of money withheld firom partalcing of every 
pleasure thar fell witbin his view. 

Hlsyoondnct with regard to his pensioB was very parth 
oolar. No sotmer hadhe changed ^e bill, than he vanidied 
from Hit sight of sill his aoqnaiBtanee, and lay forsoam 
time out ofthe reach of all the inquiries that iHendshIp or 
ourlosity could maike bI^t hdm. At Jeagft he vpgutanA 
again, pennyless as before, but never infomed even those 
whom he seemed to regard most, where he had been ; nor 
was his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant ^uetfce during the whofedme 
that he received the.parion of the Queen; be rq;ularljr 
disappeared and returned. He, indeed, affirmed diat he re- 
tired' to study, and that the money supported him in 8olf> 
tude for many meaths; but his friends dedaredr that the 
short time in which It was spent suflBdently eonfuted his 
own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still railed him friends, who 
were desiroiu of settbig him at length free from that indi- 
gence by which he had been hitherto oppressed ; and there- 
fere solicited Sir Eobert Walpole in his favour with so 
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mwik eMBtttocto that thojr obuiaed a promiie of the next 
itoM (bat Bboald hAOome vxeaat* not «xc«e(Uss two h«n- 
4i*4 pooadi » Tear. Thii promiie wa» maie with tfk i^ 
oommoti deolantioB, ' that U was qoc the promise of a mi- 
Olilir to a petitjaaar, bat of a^end tQ his friend.* 

Mr. SaTaga now eooalnded hhsself set at ease for ever, 
and, aa ha obserres in a poeas written on that incident of 
Ikis life, tniated and was trasted } bat so«9 fooad that hi* 
coitfidenoe was iU'sronnded, and diis friendly promise was ' 
not inviolable. He spott a l<Hig time in solieitatio a a , and 
•last daapidied and detisied. . 

.lie did not indeed donj* that he had given the minister 
tome i»amn to believe ^at be should not strengthen his 
apD:iat«rest by advaneiBg him; for be had taken care t^ 
dia tip gn i sh himself in cofee-hoasea as aa advocate for the 
VMJsttir ef tha last years of Qaeen Anne, and was always 
ready to^nstify the eondnct, and exalt the character, af 
I«rd;Belingbrdte, whom be mcolioas with great regard in 
an <■ Bittstle o^cm Antibdxs,' which hq wrote abont fjbat tima^ 
b«t iraa loo wise to pablish, and of which only some frag* 
menta have i^paared^ inlarted by him .in th« Mfaiaaine' 
after his reliremeat. 

Xb desfiair van not, hoiraver, the o^arac^r of Savage j 
yrktOk osts jatronage fuled, he had reoornqse to another. 
Iha'prinea ma now «ctreinely pQpnlar, and had vary li- 
btnUIy teilrBnled the merit of some writers whom Mr. Sa» 
vaga did not think saperioi to himself; and therefore he 
rasolred to address a poem to him. 

Kqt tb^ purpose be made choice of a subject which coa^d 
regard only persons of the highest rank and greatest af • 
ilnancf , and Whidk was therefore pr(H>er for a poe^i ii^ 
tfided'to-pffoenre the patronage of a prioee ; and having" 
rftfart d<soma time to Sichnond, that he might prosecute 
hil dasiga in foil tranquillity, without the temptaticms of 
plaasv*, or the adjcitationa of creditors, by which his me- 
dilatidns were in equal danger of beipg disconcerted, bo 
piaduoed a poem * On Public Si^rit, with regard to l?ublia 
WoAa.* 

'Xhft plan of this poem is vary extensive, and oon^prisea 
a araltilnde oftopicis, each of which might fiimish'Biattei; 
saffieientfer along perf«naaoee» and ni which some have 
alraadg^ employed mare eminent writers; bxit as he waa 
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peirkaps not fdlly^iiBqcnfiited with- the whole extent of hk 
owB desigo, atnd was writini; to obtaiii a supply o£ wank 
teo preeeiog to admit of long or aceorirte ioqoiriesy he 
passes negligently oyer many public- works^ which^'cven 
in his own opinion, deseryed Vb be more eUbbrately treated; 
But, thoogh he may sometimes disappoint his reader by 
transient toacbes upon these subjects, which havo often 
beeucoaaidered, and therefore naftarally raise expeotatbuf 
he must be allowed amply to compensate his omissions, by 
expatii^Bg, in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not yet celebrated by-any eminent poet, though 
it now appears more susct^tible of embellishments, more 
' adapted to exalt the ideas, and affeot the passions, than 
many of those which have hitherto been thought raoit 
worthy of the ornaments of verse. The settlement of co> 
lonies in uninhabited countries, the establishment of those 
in security whose misfortunes have made their own' Gotth* 
try no longer pleating or safe, the aegtusition ttf property 
^thottt injury to any, the impropriation of the waste and 
Ittzwiant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of chose 
gifts which Heaven has scattered upon die regions uncul- 
tivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered without giv- 
ing rise to a great number of pleasiDg ideas, and bewilder- 
ing the imi^nation in delightful prospects; and, therefore, 
whatever speculations they may produce in those who have 
confined themselves to political suidies, naturally fixed the 
attention, and excited the applause of a poet. The poli- 
tician, when he considers men driven faito other countries 
lor shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and deserts, and 
pass their lives, and fix th^t posterity ^in the remotest cor- 
ners of the world, to avoid those hardsh^s whiqh they s«f* 
£er or fear in their native place, may very properly inquire, 
why the legislature does not provide a remedy for these 
iniseries, rather than encourage an escape from them. He 
BU^y conclude that the flight of every honest man-is a lose 
to the community ; that those who are unhappy without 
guilt ons^{ to be rdieved ; and the liie which is overbur- 
dened by accidental calamities set at ease by the cue of 
the public ; and that thoee who have by miseoBduet ftir- 
Ibited their claim to favour, ought rathev to be made use* 
fhl to the society which they have injufed. than be driven 
from 4t. But the poet is employed in -a mece pleasing ui|..> 
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4ertftking thtn 13iat of proposing laws whiob, howevir just 
or eipcdiept, will nover be made ; or endeaTonring to re- ' 
dace to rational aeliemes of goremment societies which 
were formed by- chance, and are condacted by the private 
passions of those who preside in them. He gaides the un< 
h^ipy fogitive^from want and persecution, to plenty, qaiet» 
and 8ecimQr,aadseatsliimiaaoette8of peacefedsolitode, 
'•and.vndistinbcd peaoe» 

• : Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing seatimanls 

which this prospect of retirement sagfested to him, to caoi- 

sue those tximes which have besf^flenenlly committed B|y 

the disGnreneraof new region8,'and<.to expose the enonnans 

wickedness of making war nppn borbaions nations because 

llM!f eamiot resist and of invading countries becanse they 

-are fruUfhi ; of eztending jiavigation only to propagate vice, 

and of visiting distant lands only to lay than waste. He 

has asserted ths'iiatnnd equality of mankind, and endaa- 

Tonrsd to siqipresa that pride which incUaes men.to tna* 

gine, tikat ri(^t is the conscqnence of power. 

. His description of the varioos miseries which force meii 

4o.seek for refoge in distant coontries, affsrds another in» 

stance of his profieienoy in the important and extensive 

atady of human life ; and the tendenMSs with which he re- 

.eonnts them, another proof of his hvmanity and benevoleaoe. 

It is obaarvabla that the dose of this poem discovarsa 

changa.which experienee had made in Mr . Savage's opinions. 

In a poem written by him in his yonth, and pablMiad in hia 

iMiscellaaies, he declares his contempt .of the ocmttaotad 

views and narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and 

•dedaroa his reaolotion either to tower like the cedar, or 

ha trampled.like tl^e shrob; bnt ia this poem, thoqgh.ad. 

daaiisiid to a prince, he mentimis this state of life as oom- 

prisiny those who ought most to attract Toward, those who 

mtadt mast the oanfidoaoe of power aod the familiarily of 

greatness ; and, accidentally mentioniog this passage^to one 

^•his Meads, dBclai«d,thatin his opinion all the virtne of 

^mankind waacamprahended in that state* 

. Ih describing -idllas and i^ardena he did not onut to coo^ 

dean ihataheiird eastern which pnvaik aasoi% the EngUsh, 

of permitting servants to receive jMuey froai stradgersiar 

4he aatertalnmeat that they leeaive, and therafora iastrted 

4b hit poem theaalhtaa: 
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Bat vhft fhe dow*rlnf piidc of gardep* rare, v -, 

Ho vever royal, or however fftlr. 

If ItaleB, wblcli to acocM tbwM «tUI give w»7, * 

Ope ^t> Ufce Peter** paradife, for payi 

irperqniiited varlcto frequent staod, 

A«d each new walk mast a new tax demand: 

What fordgn eye bat with oootenpt amrrtjtl 

What Miue shall from oblivion «natch their praise! 

But befora tbe pvUkatiem of kis peifomanee Sm w oiS 
Itcted that the QaeeD aUovedher gardn «iid esve «t Bid» 
moad to beahewn for money; and thatBhoaoofafplyodllih 
tanaaoed theprftctiet^' that die had baalowed tbe privficga 
of Atnriag theoa at a place of profit on anui,wboM narii 
4ha Tidaad henclf npoo vevarfinf, though dio gave Uai 
«Dl|r the liberty of diH;raeiDg Ins eooBtnr. 

Ho tharaiove thought^ with asore pradeaee than was oftw 
aaavted by hiv, that thep^iUGatiaa of thoaJfelinat aiii^tte 
oflkioaily npreetnted a» an inenlt upon the QaMn»to 
vhooa Wowed hit lifit and hit tabaiatenaa; and thatH* 
pvapriaty^ of hit obaervataon woqld ba no aeooritj agaiiM 
the centoret whioh the wMeateoafalenflaa of it n^t diav 
•poo hiB : he therafore tappresacd the paaaage is the ivK 
edition, bat after the Qoeen't death thoiiii^ the titaae«a» 
tiott BO longer neeattaryv nad restored itto^eproperpiaaa>. 
' The poem was, therafoetpobliahcdirithoBtaayppMiiaal 
fiaaltt, and inaaribed totfaA JPriace; bnt Mr.8avaga»lunriBB 
Ao <riiBd npM Khom he ooold prevail to preteat ft to him, 
had no other method of attracting hit obaenralitA than ika 
pabUcatioii uf freqoeat advsrtiiBBMBts* and «heiafbr« rd^ 
oilved BO lewaid from hit patron howevar geaeroiia en 
other oocaaiont. 

Thia disappointment ha nerer mentionad withoat indif- 
aaiion, being by tome aaeant or other consent thatthi 
Briaee was not igaoraat of hia'addreia to him ; and uiriaw 
ated, that if any advaneee hi popalarity eoald htira bee» 
mad* by dittingaithing him, he had Mt writtm withoat 
aaCioe,«r withooff reward. 

He waaoaee iaeliaed to have pnaealtdhis poamiap«f8(m» 
aad'tent to the prinmfer a oepy with that dttign; Imt 
either hit oplaioa <diaoged,- or hit xetelvdoa deiertad him, 
aad hoooatiaaed to laatpt ne ^ t withoat ait— pthigto 
fatee himself iaiio rpgaid. 

•Her wet the poblie nradknore favonrable thaa hit fOik 
tron; for only lerenty-two were Mddflihoagh the pofn* 
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waote WW iinioli< ODViMMltd: hf BOiM »kM» jtAgtua fti 
tiMt^Uod^ writing tefoneraUjr sIlMrad. Bi«t8«vi8e«Majr 
iBtoncHdihiMadf to mioktaid, witlwttt impMblg any MSKt 
to Jiis wdiir, b^ okwxviagi UuA kit poem WM'iMiliMkfljr pol^ 
liikidiwodays «fitarthM proragttioB of thttpfl«UiBMAt,M4 
kj'tiofiMqQeiiM at k tia* when all diww wiio dodld b« e«- 
poeted to ngard it wen» te tiie haxij of pwptanbg hat their 
difMtivo^ or eii|^««l in tadtiagietire of others upon their 
dismissicm from public affairs. 

. ItToast he howereralioiwed,io joetifieetioDof Ae fmfalic, 
that fids ptaeSmmmm U not the most excdlent of Mr. 8a> 
vage^s worics ; and that, though it eanoot be denied to con- 
tain many striking ienUmeau, a^itio Uaee, and jast ob:* 
serrations, it is in genwal not sofflciently polished in the 
language, or eolirened in theimt^ery, or digesMd intbe plan. 

Thus his poem cott^ributed noting to the aUeriation of 
his poverty, -which was sudi as -very few eoald have eup- 
ported #ith equal patience ; bat w whieh it must likewise 
hA^CQitfaase^thaftlini would liaviebeen.expDead.wfao received 
pwuollw^ fiftjr pei^pMi* a^rehT; a- i^wy ifchidi^ thoi^ 
bjr Domaana e^al to the demanda of' vaaitjF and laBnry<, is 
yatlottnd aaffioientto s^npeKtiamiHes abevewaat, and: was 
undoalMedly norathaathe neoeasitiea of li&'re^re«. . > 

Bat att aeonar had hm raeeivad his.penaioi^than^'witlf. 
dmr to hit djurliog. pHvaBy,ifam which he ntarped In. a 
akaga time to his foftaer distress, and foir aomh part of thfe 
jnoar generally lived by chance, eating oaty when hfe wia 
janited to the tablea of his acquauBtaaaes, firoia wddob the 
meanness of his dress often excluded him, wiken the polita- 
!!••» and varied of his eduversation. would have been 
thonght a eoffiBient recompense: fisr his aatertainmaBt* . . 

.HaJqdgtd as much by) aocidautaa ha dined, aiid paiaad 
the nigM jolaetiBies iftmaaa haoauai .wha^ are sat <q>ett at 
night to 9Bf. casual wundenrk, aomeiimee iaodilaps aanoag 
the riot and tlthof th^mcaneet and meat profligate of tha 
rdbbla : and aometimef , whan he had not money to mpj^on 
avfin the aq^ensef of these nceptieles, widked about the 
streets till he was weary, and lagr*down in tho summer upon 
abnlfc^ or in ikfl'wiMeri«sth Ins associates in poverty, 
ainfM%.theashfSiOf agleasehansfc* i. 

In thia manner wer« paaaed thoaedaysiand those nights 
which nature had enabled hiii to have employed inalcvvted 
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apeiewlit^iMM, uieAil stttdittv vr pleaoDg co a r w Mitiop; Oa 
a t»iiUc, itt a ctJUi«r» or in a glcM^hoose, aoMiig tidevaB aad 
b«gs»r«, was to bofoond the Aathor of ' Tfao Winderar/ tin 
man of exalted Mntiittenta* exteonve viewa, asd enriovo 
Qbaervatioaa; the' man whoae remarks on life nrigbt hmm 
assisted the statesman* vhose ideas of viniie anight boTo 
•enlightened tibe moralilt, whoae eloqnence asii^t bare iBfl» 
epced senates, and whose ddkaoy vd^t hare p<diihed 
)Boarts. I 

It cannot but be imagined that aoeh neoessifeies mighC' 
sometimes foree him upon disreputaUe pnetioca; and it is 
probable that these lines in *The Wanderer* were 
sinned by his flections on his condoot: 

Thottjfh misery leads to bapplneas» and truth. 




He stoopM relactaat to low arts of 8hsnie» 

Which theoi ev'o then, he 8cornM> and brashM to naaie*. 



. Whoever was aegnaintrH. with him was certain to bosotf- 
eited for small snass, iriiich' ifae fr eq a eoey of die roquest 
.martin time oonaiderable: and he was therefore qnkUy 
^banned by those who were beeo me fiamfliarenongh ttr be 
tmsted with his neoesaities ; bnt his rambling maaaer eif ' 
]Uiffy.-and constant appearance at hooaea of p^ie veaort, 
alwaji» pioenred him a new socoession of fHoMb, -whoae 
tiadneas had not been eshansted by repeated reqnestsr ao 
that he waa seldom abooUttely withontresoarces, but had In 
his atmoBt exigencies due comfort, that healwayaimaglMi 
himaelf aara of speedy relief. 

It waa observed, that he ahaaya aAed fvrouia of thfa 
kind widioat the leaat submission or appare nt cooaciousneH 
bf dependence, and that he did not aeem to loah i^on a 
oompKance with his reqnsst aa an obligation diat desenreC 
any extraOrdihary acknowle^menta ; but a rrfasal was re- 
sentdd by him as aa affiront,or complained of as aa injary ; 
nor did he readily reconcile himaelf to fhooe wher either det 
nied'to lend, or gave him afterward any intimation tfiait 
i^uiy ej^ectad to beaapaid. 

• He was sooMthiftes ao for oompaaaienafeed by ^oae who 
knew both his merit and distiaasea, that they leoaivod hte 
intt>- their fomilito, bat they aoon discovind Urn to be a 
very inconunpdioas inmate; for, befaigalwayraoeaittncd 
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to ttt irregnlar mtim^ of life, Jie oovld aot eonteo htmMlf 
to aAy stated hours, or pay any regard to die mles of a 
fandly* Imt would pvoloogfais coirrarsation tillmidoi^, 
vilbottt eoaridering that Imikiess migiht xequire his fncail% 
i^lieatian in tlie momiiig; and when ha had pSMnded 
himaelf to retire to bed, was aot withoot e4aal difficulty 
ealled vp to ^nner ; it was thef efore impossible to pay 
him aii\y distinetion withovt the entHw sobrenion of all «oo< 
*oiny $ a kind of estdbliduncnt whidk, whereTer he went, 
he always appeared ambitions to overthrow. 

It aunt, therelure, be adcnowledged, in jiucifieatioa of 
nmikiiid, that it was not always by the neg^igeocttor^old^ 
lias of his friends that Savage was distreteed, but becatone 
it was in reality ▼oy difficalt to promnre 1dm long' i& a 
elate of easoi To supply him* widi money was a lu^less 
attonpt : for no sooner did ho ie« himself master of a sura 
sofici«nt to set him free i!rom care for a day, than ho b«- 
oaoM profnse and tenrions. 'When onde he had entered 
a tarem, or engaged ia a siBheme of pleasnre^ be aevet i^ 
tired tillwaat of money obliged him to «omo newet|«dienV. 
If he was entef(a£aed in a family, noUiing' was any k/agtt 
to be.iogsrded then batamoMmeats and' jollity ; whertwer 
Savage entered, ho imaMdiately expeoted that order aidd 
bqaiiiess shonld'fty bofoio Urn*, thataH should thencefor^vard 
ba left to haaard, and that no dull principlo of domotle 
inani^meirt should be opposed to his lnelination,or intrtfd* 
xifta his gaiety. 

Hisdistres0es,howevetaffliottTe, never dejected him; lA 
his lowest state he wanted- not spirit'to assert die necoMd 
diipaity of wit, and was always ready to repress that inso* 
lodoo whieh the soperiority of fortonaiticited', and to^traiii* 
^o on that Mpiftation which rose «4»oa any otherba^ than 
that of meiit ; ho nevei* admitted^ taf gross familiaritiits^ 
orsnbinitted to be treated otherwise thui as An equal. Onoe; 
when he was without lodging, meat, or dothes, one of kla 
fHfliAls, a man indeed not remarkable for ^oderatidn fH 
his piosp ori ty, left a mesiiage, that he desired td see himt 
about aineia tho mofniag. Savage knew that his lotefttioa 
wt» to assist bSm ; but i^as very nnch disgusted that iNf 
dioatd prelttme to prescribe the hour of his altendwle«{ 
and, I boU«»e, tttttaeA (o visit him, and rejeoted his ktfltb 

D«SS. ■ • • 
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The iftioe inviacible temper, wlietherfinnoits or otati*' 
jiacy^appeaied in hia condact to the Lord TyiconoelyfroB' 
wliom he very frequently demanded, that the allowanos' 
.whidi was once paid h^ ahoald ba restored, but witb' 
-vhom he never appeared -to entertain for a moment th« 
tl^nght of soUeiting a xaconciliation, and whom he treated 
at once with aU the haaghtiness of superiority, and all the 
bitterness of resentment* .He wrote to him not in astyla 
of supplication or respect, bat of reproach, menace, awl 
contempt ; and appeared determined, if ha ever r^;aiBed 
his allowance, to bold it only by the right of conqnesr. 

As.many more can discover that a man is richer that 
that ha is wiser thanthem8el7e8,svperiority of noderstand* 
ing is not so readily acknowlet^ed as that of fortan\s; nor 
ia that haughtiness which the consdoosness of great abi- 
lities incites borne with the same submission as the tyxamy 
of affloenoe } and therefore Sarag»» by asserting his claim 
to deference and regard, and by treating those with ood* 
tempt whom better fortuae animated to rebel i^^ainst him, 
did not fail to raise a great number of enemies in the dif- 
ferent classes of mankind . Those who thought themselves 
raised al»ove him 'by the advanti^es of riches, hated him 
beoaoae they found no protection from the petulanca of 
his wit. Those who were esteemed for their writinpi 
fisarad him as a critic, and maligned him aa a rival ; and 
ahnost all the smaller wits were his professed enamiea. 

Among these llr. Miller so far indulged his resentment 
as to inttodnoa him in. a farce* and direct him to be per- 
smutted on the stage, in a dress liko that which he than 
wore; a maan insult, which only insinuated that Savage 
had but one coat, and which was therefore despised by 
him rather than resented ; for, thoi^ he wroU a lampoon 
againstMiUer, he never printed it; and as nootherpezaon 
ought to prosecute that revenge from which the person who 
was injured desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr. Savags 
aappresscd ; of which the publication would indc^ have 
bean a punishment too severe for so impotent an assault. 
' ThoMEvaat hardships of poverty were to Savage not the 
want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt 
lahich it drew upon him. He complained that, at his affairs 
graw despersits, he found his reputation for capa^^ ^ 
sibly decline ; ths^ his opinion in question* of critiQiani 
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;wMs.no longer x«gftrded, when his coat «*s orit of fadilon-; 
and that those who, in the interval of his prospeiil^,' were 
always oacoiiraging hiqi to grelt nndertidtings by eaeo- 
Boioms on his genius and' assaraacls .of soceesa, now v^ 
eeived any mention of his desi^i with coldness, thought 
that the .subjects pa which he proposed to write weii« very 
difficult, and were ready to infoirm him, that the e\rent of 
a poem was uncertain, that an author o«^t to employ 
QMlch time in the consideration of his plan, and not pre- 
ffome to sit down to write in coofidaace of a few cnraoi|y 
ideas, and a supei^cial knowledge; diffieulties were started 
on all aides, and he was no longer qualified for. any per- 
fonnance but ' The Volunteer Laureat.' 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; 
for he always preserved a steady confidence in his own 
capacity, and belieyed nothing ai>oTe his reach whichbor 
idliould at any time earnestly endearour to attain. He 
f(|rmed schemes of the same kind with regard to knowledge 
.and to fortune, and flattered himself with advances to be 
made in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed in some 
distant period of his life. For the ac(^iisitiott of know^ 
ladge he was indeed far better qualified than for that of 
richea; for he was naturally iuquisitire, and desirous of 
tjirn conversation of those from whom any information 'was 
to be 4>btained, bvt by no mei\^ solicitous to improve thoae 
o^ortnnities that were sometimes offered of raising his 
ibrlune ; and he was remarkably aetentlve of his ideas, 
which, when once he was in possession of them, rarely for> 
aook him — a quality which could never be communicated 
to his money. 

While he was thus weariog out his life in expeotatiou 
that the Queen would some time recollect her [woaise,M 
had recourse to 4he usual practice of writan, andpub-' 
lished proposals for printing his works by subscription,- to 
vhich he was eoeoor^^ by the suocets of many who had 
not a better right to the favour of the puUic; bat, whiia- 
^ver was the reason, he did not find the world equally in- 
,clined to favour him ; and he observed, with some dia^ 
content, that, though he offered his wovkB at,half«*gninaa, 
he was able to procure but a small number in oompwrjana 
jrith those who subscribed twice as much ^ Duck. 
.. Nor was it without indignation that he saw Yon pro- 
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posab BAgleeted by th« QiM»,ipfeo pAtroofiied Mr. XHicik'fe 
viikwM»iiiaH»aardo«r, and incited a coupttitSon among 
thaaa. ^o attandcd the coort, who should most t>r6Bibte 
hia iBtaiMt, and who ihmild lint offer a Mbaeripllmi; lUs 
via a diatinetlNi to which My. SaTage aaade no sernple of 
afaartiagy that hii( birth, hit miftfortttMi, and his g«rins^ 
gaiviaaiairar side than ooold be pleaded by him on whom' 
it waa eonfenad. • ■ ^ 

Savagtfa andieadons were, howwrer^ not nniversafty 
iH ia i w c easftil; for mmbo of the nobility eonntenadeed W 
dea8D,.eneoiuraged his proposals, and subscribed with great 
libe^lity.' He related of the Dahe of Chandos partico- 
larly, that, upon reoelTing his proposals, he sent hfm ten 
guineas. 

But the money which his stibscriptions afforded him was 
not leas ▼olatile than that wliich he recetved txwea hisotlM 
aohemeas iriiener«a sobacription was paid him, he went 
tia^st tamm ; and, as money so collected is necessariTy rs* 
aelTad in- assail enms, he never was able to- send his j^oeias 
tnthe press, bat for many yeam contiaaed his solidtatioiEr, 
aadsqaandeied wfaateTer he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was freqneBtly ra. 
▼ivad ; and as his proposaU grew obsolete, new ones were 
piinted wiUi f^resher dates. To form schemes for the pnbi 
UeatioBy was oae of his favoorite amoseraents ; nor was ha 
ever aaora at ease than whea, with M^ friend who readily 
Crilin with his scheoiet^he was adjusting the print, forming 
the sdvenisemeats, and r^nlating the dispenion of Ua 
aavaditimi, which he really intended some time to pdb^ 
lish, and which, as long as experience had shewn him tlte 
JaspoadbiHty of printing the Tolame together, he at last 
dslermlaed to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, thai 
tha profits of tiw first might supply the expenses of th^ 



•Thus ha q>ent his time in mean expedients and toiment- 
iag iBspanse, litdng for Uw greatest part in fear of pers^ 
oMionsfrom his creditors, and* consequently skulking & 
obaeure parts of the town, of which he was.no stranger t^ 
the rsDHMast' comers. But whoever he came, his addtest 
j sa ui a d him - frieiiA, whom his necessities soon alienated ; 
so that he had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance 
than any man erer bdfore attained, there being scarcely 
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j(Do«s, oar wliAtQ^hancter he was notib aann degree able 

to^eUoeate* . 

. To the BogovitioD of this oKtentiTe aoquaintaaeovvory 
cupcomstance of his life contributed. He excelled in tiw 
|rtt i^coBversati9B»an4thettfoceNnUJBgljrfinctised-tktiii. 
He had aeldojn wj home, or even a lod^ag in.whldl'he 
eonld be priyat«; and tberefocB was driven iitto poMiv- 
hi9«^ for the commoii conreniencea oi. life «nd aa^iporti 
pif natiure. He waa always .Madjr to compljr with «'Mry 
iayitatioBt having no emplojnnent to witbhdd htm, anil 
ol(^ ;ia qionejr. to invvide for himaelf ; and hy ditdiig' wid^ 
0{^ coi|ipa^> he oerer failed of obtaining an introdoetioii' 
into ai^other. 

Hitts dissipated was his life, and thus casoal his «abtis« 
f^ioe^i Tot did net thtf diatraistioai of hi8:view» hinder him 
tnffa rfflfiiotion, n<ur the useertaiB^ of his condition drives 
his gaiety, ^^en he had wandevcd about without any for- 
fvinate adTantora by which .he waa led into a taTam, ha 
affljnfftipaea retired into the iields, nad was able to dm^y 
his mind in study, or Anoae it with pleasing iaa^siBtttiofM ; 
and seldom appeared to be melancholy, but when aome 
tuddeamiafortune had fallea upon him; and-evw thMin 
« fe^ moments he would disentangle hiinelf fioaa 'hlspet* 
plenty, iMli^t the sdbject of conrenation, •and apply 1^ 
mind wludly to the <^)ecu that odiera presented to it. 
This, liCe« unhappy as it anay be already imagfaied, was yet 
embittered, in 17S8, with new oalamitiea. The death«f the 
Oa#en daprired him <tf all the prospecta of ipcaferment 
with wbic^ ha so. long entertained his imaginaiioB ; and, 
aa Sir npbert Walpola had befirae given him rgason to 
belieye that he never intended Uie perfonnanee of his pro* 
miae« he was now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, supported by a friend ; 
f&d. as . 1$ was not hie enatom to loek out for (Uitanc eala- 
sut|ea,or tofi^l any other pain than thatwhieh- farced ItseH 
apoahts senses, ha was not much afflietad at his lose, and 
V^i^apa corafoited hiBiself iha| his pension wbuM be now 
co^thmad without the aannal tribute of apan^yrie. 

Aether ezpootatieB eontiBUed lihevise eo support htei 
he hmi takeaa reaolotioa to write a second tragedy upon 
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tito ttoiy 4f Sir*rhoint»OT«rbiiry, in wliieli he' praseireft 
» feir lineft of his fonmr plaj, bat mttde » total altefatioa 
of tlie plan, added new incideots, and introduced neveba/^ 
paoters ; ao that it was a new tiagedy, not a reriral of the 
famer. ' 

Manjr of his friends blamed him for not making choice 
of another sidbject; bat, in vindication of ^himscflf, he 89* 
seitedf that it was not easy to find a better; and Uiat he 
thought it his ioterest to extinguish the memory of the 
first- tragedy, which he conld only do by writing one less 
ddective upon the same story ; by which he should en* 
tirely defeat the artifice of the booksellers, who, after ^ 
death of any author of reputation, «n always industrioitt 
to swell his works, by uniting his worst produeiions with 
his best. 

In the. execution of this scheme, however, he proceeded 
bat slowly, and probably only employed himself upon it 
when he. could find no other amusement; Imt he pleased 
htoself with counting the profits, and perhaps imagined 
that the th^ntrical reputation which he was about to ac- 
qnire^ -would be equivalent to all that he had lost by the 
death of Us patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches; 
n^leot the measures proper to secure the continuance of 
his pension, thoi^h some of his favourers thought him 
culpahle for omitting to wiite on her death ; but on het 
bizUi-day next year, he gave a proof of tbe solidity of his 
iodgmeat, and the power of his genius. Be knew that thi 
track of elegy had been so long beaten, thst it was im« 
possible to tra;vel in it without treading in the footsteps of 
those who had gone before him ; and that therefore it was 
aeoeseory, that he might distinguish himself from the hert 
of oicomiasts, to find out some new walk of funeral pa[^ 
aegyric. 

This difficult task he perfonned in suoh a manatf , diaf 
hifrpows may be Justly ranked ameng the best pieces thM 
cha death of princes has produced. By transferring tiie 
mention <»£ her death to her biith^lay, he has formed tf 
happy ooiid>inalioa of topics, wluohr any ocliar man woq1# 
ha,v« thoaght it very diffieuit lo oenBeot in one view, but 
whiohhe haa luutad in each u VBBtaaw, that the relliciov 
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between then appears natural ; and it may be jostlj' nkk, 
that whJat no other jocLan would have dionght on, it now 
appears scaredy poesible for any man to miss. 
. The beauty of this peculiar ooibbmation of imaiges is so 
masterly » that it is snfikieat to set this poem aboTe oensuv ; 
and dierefore it is not necessary to mention many other de- 
licate touches which may be found in it, and wldch would 
desenredly be admired in any other performaoce. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, from the 
same poem, an instance of his-prudence, an exoellenoe for 
which he was noteo often distinguished ; he does not liraget 
to remind the king, in' the most delicate and artful manndr, of 
continuing his pension. 

With regard to the success of this iddress, he was for 
seme time in suspense, but was in no great degree soli^ 
citous about it ; and continued his labour upon his new 
tragedy withgireat tranqaillity,.tiU the friend who had for 
a considerable time siq»ported him, removing his family te 
another place, took occasion to dismiss him. - It tbva be* 
cune necessary to inquire more diligently what was de- 
termined in his affair, haying reason to. suspect dtatno 
great faTour was intended him, becattse he had not r<i> 
ceived his pension at the usual time. 

It is said, tliat he did not take those methods of re>- 
trieving his interest, which were most likdy to suoceed ; 
and some of those who were employed in the Exchequer, 
cautioned him against too much violence in his prooeed>> 
ings ; but Mr. Savage, who seldom regulated his conduct 
by the advice of .others, gave way to his passion, and de- 
manded of Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reason of 
^e distinptmo that was made between him and tibe othet 
pensioners of the Queen, with a degree of roughness, which 
perhaps determined him to witbdntv what had been only 
delayed, 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or 
suspected, and whatever influence was employed against 
him, he received soon aft^r an account that took from him 
'all hopes ofvegaining his pension; and he had now na 
pz^ospcct of snbsistmice but from his pl|ty, and he knew no 
way of living* for the time required to finish it. 
^, ^o peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived 
of an estate and tiUe by a paiticular.iav> exposed mA 
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jtaadoadl by.* mtAur, delnmled by a nolhw «f aiigiluM 
widdi )^U fatber bad allotted him, he tatertd th« woiid 
withoat a friend ;. and thongh his abilities foraed theea- 
«el«ea^iitfaeiceem and repatatkn. he <was atvw able to 
obtain any real adTtatage ; aad whatever projects aroit, 
ivam jiwayi interoapted aa he began to appraach tikaai. 
The King's intentions in his favour were fitastrated ; bis 
dedication to the Prinee, whose generosity on every other 
qecasion was eauinent, piocerad bin no rewand ; SivRebert 
Waipole, who valoed himself apon keeping hla piomfaM to 
otheiiSylwoke it to him witbaot regret} aad the bounty of 
tiieXtaeea was, after her deathi withdrawal from hin, aad 
from him only. 

«6aeh were his ansfertones, which yet be bore, not eoly 
«itb decency, bat with cbeerfnlness; nor was his gaMty 
ctonded even by his last disappointments, tbongh he was 
iaa short time ledooedto the lowest degree of distreis, and 
ofke^ wanted hoth lodging and food. At this time he gava 
aaodier instance of the insormoiuitable obstinacy ai hh 
spirit : bis clothes were worn oat, and he reoeived notlee, 
thatatacoffee'hoase some clothes. and linen were left for 
him : the person who sent them did not, I believe, infom 
him to whom he was to be obUged, that be mi^ ^aie the 
perplexiQr of admowledgiag the benefit ; but thoagb the 
offiirwaasofargMiero«s,itwasmadewitfi sotee negleot of 
eecemonies, which Mr. Savage so moeb lesented, that ha 
refased the present, and declined to eater the boose till die 
elothes that had been designed for him weretfkea awi^. 

Bis distress was now pabUdy known, and bis frioidf, 
therefore, thoaght it proper to concert some measans Ibr 
bis reUef ; and one of them wrote a letter to him, in wfakb 
be ejcpressed bis concern * for the miserable withdrawiag of 
bis pension ;* aad gave him hopes, Umt in a short tine be 
aboold find himself svpplied with a competence» wl&oait 
aay dependaaee *oa ^oae little creatores wbiob wo an 
pleased to call the great.' 

■ Ibe scheme proposed for this happy aad iadepeodoiit 
aabsisteoce was, that be tbonld retire iato Wales^ aad ro- 
oeive an allowaace of fifty poonds a yea^ to be rabod by 
a subscription, on which he was to live privately la a 
cheap place, withoat aspiring aay more to jifilfimiBe, or 
having any farther «aie of repatatioa. 



Widhrlfr.SvraBK gMly iMaplBd, thwgliiplih j»» 
tiniJai0vtry4iffBiralfRimtfl«MofkMffi«nda; ferilMy 
IMjcwd thatlM ■bMiU.ttDBtiaiM a»tsik fiMn Londoii for 
«iw, Md iptod alltht ffanadag part of ^tiftatSwa^ata; 
k«iha dcaigMi vAj ta taka &a apportaailjr, which thait 
iohana ofhni kirn, of latnatiag fair « duurt daaa, thai ha 
iwglik pMpara hia lAaj^ far tha aiaga, aadhU.aihar worka 
Id» tha pfaia, and ihao vatmqi to iMdoa latazUhh Ua 
tngadj, and Urm vgm tha pmfkaaf hia wn labour. 

With regard to hia works, ha pnpwad^ai^ giwat iaa. 
profaBaaiita» whidmanld havova^jrad flBsah liaia or mat 
a pfl iaati aD; aad, whatt ho had finiahad thaan, ha daa^nad 
10 do Jutioa to his aokaeribars, by poblkhiBg tham ao. 
oeadiac to hia prapoaala. 

Aa ha waa foadj toaalartala himaallwidi fotaioplaaavaa, 
ha had plaanad om » achaaM of lila far iha tmutxy, of 
whifih ha had no kaowladga hot ftam paatorala and soofi. 
9o i nagina d that ha ahoaM ha taansportad to aaanas of 
$amuy Matty, like thaaa whieh one poet haa veflaatad to 
ahothar ; and had projacted a parpaioal iwwid of iaaocant 
plaaaiiraa» of vhiah ha aiaapacied no InlairaplloB from pvida, 
or igaoraaca, ar bratality. 

With thaaa aipeetetiiwM hf waa ao aanhaatad, that whan 
ha vaa onea gantljF raproaohad hy a friand far aalnBittiog 
to lira iq)on a subscription, and advised f^thar hj a raao* 
laia oxartioa af hia ahitttiaa to aqpport hivaalf, ha oonid 
■at haar tp debar hiinaalffaoBi the happioasa which was to 
ho foaad im, tha oalns of a oyttaga» or loaa tha oppo n i mk y 
of lisisBiag» wiakoat iaftsnnasioia, to tha analog af tha 
■ighlhigala, which ha balieifad waato be heart fra« wwmf 
bramblay and which ha did ^ot liail ta asaaiiaa aa a -mry 
jaapaitaBl part of iho happtecaa of a aaoatoy lift. 

Wlkibthia aehama waa lipeuog^ hialrieiida diraetad hiv 
ID laha aladgiag in tha lihartiaa of the Slaat, that ha Bigi«i 
ha aaawa ftipa hia oaadilars-; aad aaat him avorjr Monday 
p gaioaa^'whioh ha oomaaaidy apaat bafera tha aestt mora, 
iagfr aad tmatad, after hia «siial maanet^tha ramalBJqg part 
of tha weak to tha boan^ of fartnaa. 

9o BOW began vary seDiMy to fed tha mlsariaa af da- 
V mAm m> Ihoaahrwhaat hawlaatohaattpportadbaga* 
la pnacilbaJo him with w ahrof anthorit|jp,whkhhakaa« 
not how decently tf ««H9^ 9W pftiaptly to bear; and ha 
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soon diieov€iMd»*flnni the. eoDiliict of'mott of bit-ttilk 
scviben, that he wm :f et in the handi of ' little creatiiret.' 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to snfferfao ga«« 
many jjostaDceSf <4 ivhieh none appeared to nise hie ia^ 
digaation to a greater height, than the method which was 
taken of famishing him with clothes. Instead of oon- 
soltiDg -him, and aUowing him to send a tailor his ovdera 
for what they thought proper to allow him, ihey proposed 
to send for a tailor to tslce his measure, and then to-consnlr 
how they shoidd equip him. . 

This treatment was not veiy delicate^ nor was it sadt a« 
Savage's humanity would have anggmted-to him eb a Ilka 
occasion ; hut it had scarcely deswved mention, had it not, 
by affecting him in an uncommon degree, shewn ."^ po* 
jDoliarity of his character. Upon hearing the design that 
was formed, he came to the lodging of a friend wifli the 
most violeut agonies of rage; and, being asked what it 
ooold be that gave him such distnxbance, he lapUed with 
the utmost Tehemence of indignation, ' That they ha4 sent 
for a tailor to mearare him.' ■ 

. How the affair ended was ncrer inquired, for fear of re- 
newing his uneasiness. It is probable that, upon reeob 
lection, he submitted with a 'good grace to what he could 
vot-aroid, and that he discovered no resentment where ho 
had no power. 

He was, however, not humUed to fanplidt and onivorMi 
oompUanoe; for- when the gentleman, who had firat te. 
foimed him of the dedgn to support hhn by a subscripllcm, 
attempted to procure' a iteo a ca i ati o n wiA the Lord Tyr- 
connel, he could hy no means be prevailed upon to comply 
wiUi tiie measures that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir 'WUliam Lemon, to 
prevail upou him to interpose his gnod offioes with Lord 
Tyroonael, in. which he eolicited Sir William's assistaaco 
<.for a man who really needed it as much as any maaooold 
wdl do;' and informed him, that he was retiring * for ovar« 
to, a piaoe wherelu ehould no more trouble his rdatioos* 
friends, or enemies ;' he oonfeaeed, that his passion had 
batriayed him to some conduct, with regard to Lord Tyr^ 
oonnel, for which ho could not but heertUy ask his paodMi s^ 
and as he imaginpd Loid TyMoonel'e passimi night be ytc 

• * By Mr.Fopc.<>-Dr. J. 
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^ Ugll tkat li« wvttld not * rective ft letter frte hxm>'> 
begged tliat Sir WilLuun woold endearour to eoften Urn ; 
and- expreiMd his hopes that he wooM comply with his 
feqoest, aod that 'so small a lelatioD would not harden hla 
heart egaiost him.* ' 

That any man should presume to^icUte a letter to him^ 
mis not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore h« 
I was, before he had opened it, not mudli inclined to approte 
it. Bat when he read it, he found it contained, sentinentt 
entirely opposite to his own, and, ae he, asserted, to the 
tra$h, and therefore, instead of copying it, wrote his friend 
a letter full of masculine resentment and warm expostn- 
latioas. He very justly observed, that the style was too 
supplicatory, and tbe representation too abjeot, and that he 
ought at least to have made him complain with ' the digai^ 
of a gentleman in distress.' He declared that he would 
sot write the paragraph in which he was to ask Lord Tyr* 
coanel's pardon ; for, * he despised his pardon, and there* 
fore oonld not heartily, aod would not hypocritically, ask 
it.' He remarked tbat his friend made a very unreasonable 
distinction between himself and;him ; ' for,' says he, * when 
you mention men of high rank in your own character, they 
are ** those little creatures whom we are pleased to csJil the 
great ;*' but when yoa address them in mine, no servility is 
sufficiently humble.' . He then with great propriety ex- 
plained the ill oonsequences which might be expected from 
such a letter, which his relations would print in their own 
defsnce, and which would for ever be produced as a full 
answer to all diat he should allege against them ; for he 
always intended to publish a minute account of the traat> 
ment which he had received. It is to be remembered, to 
the honour of the gentleman by whom this letter was drawn 
up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reasons, and agreed that 
it ought to be.siqmrcssed. 

. After many alterations and delays, a subscription was at 
length raised, which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, 
thou^ twenty were paid by one gentleman ;• ^such was the 
generosity of mankind, that what had been done by a player 
without solicitation, could not now be effected by appli* 
cation' and interest; and Savage had a great rnunber to 

• Mr. Pope.-^4U 
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ciMirtMiAto obtt fcr ft ptuion kit thiBtktt which Mn. 
OUUkU paid kim withoot exMtiog any senrilities. 

Mt. SftTBge, howsrer, was satisfied, and wflling to retiie, 
and WM convinced that the nllowanoe, thoagh seanty^ 
woold. be more than snfl&eient for him, being now deter- 
mined to eonimonoe a rigid economist, and live acoevding 
to the ezactest ndes of frugality ; for nothing was in his 
opinion more contemptible than a man, who, when ho knew 
his income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, tfai^ in« 
stances of soch folly wen too common, and lamented fhal 
some men wove not to bo trasted with their own money. 

Foil of Aeso salotafy re8olatiotts,he loft London In Jnly, 
1TS9, having taken leavo witii great tenderness of hia 
friends, and parted from the author of this nanratiTO wKh 
tears In his eyas. He was furnished with fifteen gnineas, 
and informed that they wonld be sufficient, not only for the 
expense of his joamey, but for his support in Wales for 
some time; Imd that theio remained but littlo mere of the 
first collection. He premised a strict adherence to his 
maxfoM of parsimony, and went away in the stage-coach ; 
nor did his friends expect tohear (W>m him tlU he infonnod 
llian of his artival at Swansea. 

But, when they least ezpeded, arrived a letter dated the 
foorteeoth day after his jieparture, jn which he sent then 
word, tiiat he was yet upon the road, and without money; 
and diat he therefore could not prooeed without a remlu 
tanoe. They then sent him the money that waa in their 
httds, with which he was enabled to readk Bristol, firom 
whence he was to gp to Swansea by wi^er. 

At BrisKd he found an embargo laid upmi the shipsdn;, 
so that he could not immediately obtain a passage ; and being 
t h erefeee obliged to stay there some time, he with his usual 
friicity ingratiated hiouelf with many of the principal inhn* 
bitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished at their 
public ftaitt, and treated with a regard that gratified hiy 
vanity, and thwelbre easily engaged his aflbctlon. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain of 
the oondoct of his frieods in London, and fanitated mm j 
of tlwm so much by his letters, that they wididrew, how- 
«verhenourably,thelrooatributlons; and it is believed diat 
little more was paid him t^ the twenty pounds a year. 
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nUoh ymt dlowtd hia bj ths pentkniMl who proposed 
tlM Mtbteripdeii. 

ilftsr ftooae at«x Bt Bristol Iw retired to Swinlea* tfaf 
place (wigioajly proposed for hit (esidence, where he lived 
«bqat ft year, ver^ nnch diiaatisfied with the diminutioa 
of his salary } bat eontracted, as in other places, aoqoaiaU 
jMce with those who were most distinguished ia thatcova- 
tryt among whom he has eelti>ratcd Mr> Powel aad Mis. 
Jones, bv some yersAs which he inserted in * The Oentl*' 
man*s Magazine.'* 

Here he completed his tragcdj, of which two acta were 
wanting when he left I^ondon; aad was desirous of oomiad 
to tow% to l>ring it npon the stage. This desifpi was Tery 
warmly opposed; and he was advised, by his chief bene- 
factor, to put it into the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr« 
liallet» that it might be fitted for the stage, and to allow his 
firiends ^ receive the profits, ont of which an annaal pea* 
aion should be paid him. 

This proposal he ngected with the utmost oontelnpt. He 
was by no means conTinced that the judgment of thoie, to 
whom he was required to submit, was superior to hia owiu 
He was now determined, as he expressed it, to be ' nd longer 
kspt in leading-strings,' and had no elevated idea of 'his 
bounty, who proposed to pension him out of the .ptfoftta of 
his own labeun/ 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscription for his 
works, and had once hopes of success ; but in a short 
time afterward formed a resolution of leaving that part of 
t^ country, to which he thought it not reasonable to be 
confin^, for the gratification of those who, having pro* 
mised him a liberal income, had no sooner baninhed him' to 
a remote comer, than they reduced his allowance to a sa* 
Uury soaroely equal to the necessities oi life* 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own opi* 
vdMHi atleest, he had not deserved, was such, that he broka 
off all Correspondence with most of his contributors, ind 
appeared to oMsider them as persecutors Aid <vpresa<»r8 1 
aad in the latter part of his life declared, that their oon* 
doct towards him sinoe his departure from London ^had 
been perfidioosness issproviaf on perftdioasniss, and inhn* 
sanity oa inhamanity.' 

• Repfiuled In the late Collectfoii. 
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It it not to bo supposed that the neoessities of l^r. ^ 
▼H* did not sometimes incite him to satirieal exoggon^ 
tioiis of the behariour of those by whom he thon^^t him- 
self reduced to them. Btit it must be grsnted, that the d(- 
miantion of his allowance was a great hardship, and that 
those' who withdrew their sobecriptiont from a maSi whtf, 
open the faith of their promise* had gone into a Uod of ha. 
nishment* and abandoned all those by whom he had h&tA 
' before relieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task i» 
▼indicate their condact. ^ 

• It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was peto- 
laat and contemptaoos ; that he more frequently reproached 
l(ia snbscribers for not giving hii9 more, than thanked them 
for what he received ; but it is to be remembered, that his 
conduct, and thiais the worst charge that can be drawn up 
•gainst him, did them no real injury, and that it therefore 
enght rather to have been pitied than resented ; at least, the 
resentment it might provoke ought to have been genenmo- 
and manly; epithets which his conduct will hardly do. 
serve, that starves the man whom he has persuaded to ftaC 
faimselfinto his power. • ' 

- It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that 
Uiey should, before they had taken away what they pro- 
mised, have r^laced him in his former state, that they 
should have taken no advanta^A from the situatfon VOh 
wlueh the appearances of their kindness had reduced him, 
and that he should have been recalled to London before ho 
was abatidokied.- • He might justly represent, that he ough* 
to have been considered as a lion in the toils, and demanA 
to be released before the dogs should be loosed upon him. ' 
> He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with ui 
inteat to return to London, went to Bristol, where a repe«: 
tition of the kindness which he had formerly found invited 
him to stay. He was not only caressed and treated, but 
had a collection made for him, of about thirty pounds, witk 
which it had been happy if he had immediately departed 
for London ; but his negligence did not saiTer him to con- 
sider, that such4>roofs of kindness were not often to be eoti 
peeted, and that this ardour of beoevolence was in a'graafe 
degree the effect of novelty^ an^ might, probably,bo eviry 
day less ; and therefore he took nio cars ^to improve lh# 
ha^y time, bpt wm eaoovraged by one favour to hope for 
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modMi^i^till at' Iwgft gMerosi^ yns exfarasled, asd offi- 
«iMMmwMri«d. 

i AnathBT part of his miMODdvct w» the pnustioe of pro* 
loogmg hii vbitA to nimaaionable kourt, and dtaconoertiiif 
•U tha families ioto which ha was admitted. This was am 
arror in a place of commerce, which all the charms of his 
HODversatioa ooold not compensate ; for what trader would 
pvchase snch airy satisfacUoo by the loss of solid gain, 
whkh moat be the conseqaence of midnight menimeat, as 
those hoars which were gained at night were generally lost 
JB the morning? 

Thos Mr. Savage, after the cariosity of the inhabitant! 
wut gratified, foond the nvmber of his friends daily de* 
ereasiogt perhaps withovt sospecting for what reason th«r 
floBdict was altered ; for ha still' continued to harass, with 
Iris metumal intrvsions^ those that yet countenanced him^ 
and admitted him to their houtes. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at 
BiislDl in Tisita or at tair^ns ; for he somedmes returned 
to hia studies, and began several considi>rable designsi 
Whan he felt an inclination to write, he always retired from 
tha knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an obscure 
part of the suburbs, till ha found himself again desirous of 
company, to which it is likely that intervals of absence 
Siade him more welcome. 

- Ha was always full of his design of returning to Loudon, 
to bring hia tragedy upon the stage; but, having neglected 
tOid^art with the money that was raised for him, he could 
.aot afterward proeoro aaum sufficient to defray the ex« 
pepaas' of 'Jiis journey ; nor perhaps would a fresh supply 
have had any othor effect, than, by putting immediate plea* 
aurea into his power, to have driven the thoughts of hit 
journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving m 
aehemefor the monbwj distress stole upon him by imper- 
eeplible dqprees. His conduct had already wearied soma 
•f those who were at first enamoured of his conversation; 
but ha might, perhaps, still have devolved to others, whom 
ha might have aiterUdned with equal success, had not thai 
daoay of his clothaa made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to associate with 
lliili iit pabUe plaeea^' - Ha no«e.b*SM to find avary man 



from hftnle at w&om heqpe 1m Mlleii arid wik 
no longer able to proeare the necesMorie^ <tf ]ifa,k«t «••» 
dered about tke town, eligbftd aid oceloMad^in qiMl%f a 
diBBflTg which h« did not alirajra abtauu 

T« complete his taiieiy^ he was panned hf thi ai&eaiA 
for BnaU debts whidi he had eoatraded ) ead thui theraAna 
aUiged to withdzaw from the saiRdi nambar of frieoda fiwfe 
whom h* had stUl reaton to hope for faToars. Hie edslMi 
was, lo lie in bed the greatest pert of die dsy, and t» t^ 
out in the dark with the otmoat priTacjr* and, after haviag 
paid his visit, return again before morning to hu Htgfnft 
w)uoh was thb garret of an ohicare innt 

Being dkos enlnded on one haad» and bdhfited on tba 
other, he snffered the ntmoet extreibities of peTcrtj> and 
often fasted so loag that he was saited with f aintnesay aad 
had lost his appetite, not being aUe to baai Iho ibmU aff 
meat, till the action of his atonuHik waa lattofad bgr « dai^ 
dial. 

la this diatrass, he reoarred a ramittaMa of fiv« pvatodb 
from London, with which be provided himself a decentaoat» 
and determined to go to London* bat nnhappily ^wt hlfc 
money at a iaToarite tatrem. Urns was he a^oh aonfiMd 
to Bristol, where he was avary day hnnted bj bailiSi. !■ 
this eaigeaoa be oaee ntore foafad a fritond, who ahaHarad 
him in his hoose, though at the nsaal ibooavenienoeB ivlth 
which his company #Ba atieided ; tat he ooald aeitjiei be 
persabded ^ go to bad in the night nor lisa in tha dig^i 

It is observable, that ia theea varioas saeaa of miiiry 
h» was always disengagbd and aheerfoli he itaeaMlbaas 
panned his sturfies, aad bt athan oontintted a» a ii l aifN 
his cpistidaiy corfeepondanoa) nor was he ever to Atf 
d^ected as to endeaToar to prabnn sa inerebse of hit ai« 
lowance by any other methods than aodHllions aad la* 
proaches* 

Ha had now no longer any hopes of assistahca freashia 
friends at Bristol, who as metrahaats, and by contegnenaa 
safficieBdy stndlons af pio&t, oannat be sapposed to hava 
looked with mach compassion apoa aegligeace and oatra^a* 
iaaca, bf to thiak aay anellance aqniTalant to 4 flmlt af 
saoh conaeqoeaba as nagloix of acancmyt It is aatonl •# 
ilaogiaa, ihslmaay of these, who woaM hare raliovtd his 
fMd iraati»waSB disaaardftd frolft tha aaattiottclthilr bat 



hy ^b&ktwdioa of -tlit uM^ltldi' waft fuadi dT 
Iheir fitvoiirs, and eonvictloa thtic relief w<mld only bemo- 
mflotuy* aad that the sane neeessity wotild qtiiekly re: 
torn. • . ' . \ . • ' • 

- > At last he qoitted the hoase of his firiend, and TBtnraed 
to hit lodging at the iim, still intendiag to set out in a few- 
days for London ; but on the 10th of January, 1742<3, hav- 
iag iieen at supper with two of his frienUs, he was at his 
return to his lodgings arrested for a debt of alk)ve eight 
fMundSy which he owed «t a coffee*honse, and c<mdacted 
to thelioose of- a sheriff's officer. The account which he 
gives of thismisfortnneyin a letter to one of the gentlemen 
with whom he had sopped, is too remartable to be omitted. 
• .' It was. not a little onfbrtanate for me, that T spent 
yesterday's evening with yon ; because the hour hindered 
nefrom entering on ray new lodging; however, I have' 
BOW got one, but soch a one as I believe nobody would 
choose. 

I . ' I was arrested at the snit of Mrs. Read, jilst as I was 
going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowser's; but taken in so' 
pcivate a manner, that I believe nobody at the White lion 
ia apprised of it : though Ilet the ofiBcers knowthe strength/ 
w rather weakness, "of my pocket, yet they treated me 
with the utmost'civiUty; and even when they conducted 
me to confinement, it was in sach a manner, that I Verily' 
believe I couM haive escaped^ which I would be rather 
ruined than have done, notwithstanding the whole amount 
ef my finances was but three-pence halfpenny . 
* In the fiint place, 1 moat insist, that you will industri- 

•wty conceal this from Mrs. S s, because I would 

AM have her goodnaature suffer that pain, wluch I know 
sha.Woidd be apt to fed on this occasion. 
. ' Nezty I Gotijare you, dear Sir, by all the ties of friend- 
ship, by no means to have one uneasy thoaght on my ac« 
count; bat to have the same pleasantry of countenance^ 
and unruffled serenity of mind» which (Ood be praised !) I 
have in this, and have had in a much severer calamity.' 
Farthirmore, I charge you, if you value my friendship as 
truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even haobour, the least 
lesentitient against Mrs. lUad. I believe she has TuiAed: 
me, hut I freely forgive her ; and, thou|^ I will nev«r 
ifotahavm any intimaiQ^' with her^ I .wwild, at « due 4ifrr 

H8 



Opairdon ik» «K|irttfsi9p) X timhuHj oonmtnd jcmnct «o 
i^F iM »7 peoMiM7 MouCtMe^mrio Attempt sitting 
me any from any one of yoor friends. At another time, cr 
op my 0U»«r QMMiAn, ym mtiy, dear friend, bciveli as. 
s«»4, 1 ifoald rather write to yoa in the aobpiiefive «yl» 
<tfarniwat,^an4«tofapvi«>f>tor7«oittinand« . 
. * Ufiw^fer, th«t njr trvly ▼alnable friend may not think 
T «» to9 prpod to ftfl^ It fairoor, let me entreat yon to ke 
ipe h«vie yoRur bojr to Mtend me for tUs day, not only far 
th« ijRlce^f oavivc »• the «)cian«e of porten, hot fov th« 
deliv^y of «ome lottiti«ti» people vdu»ae names 1 vooldnot 
h»Te known to stiMgan. 

* Thp dril tPeatment I ha^e thns far met from ibosa 
Vltose prisoner J a«> m^es me thankful to the Ahu^y; 
thut thongh he ha? ihoOfht it ^Tisit me,iOn my birth- 
q^t, with t^Qtioo, yet ^ohis his great .goodnass I) my 
lection is not withoat alleviating circumstances. I mar* 
m» 9Qti b«t am all ratignatioli to tha Diyine' will, ils to 
the world, I hope that I shaU he endaad by Beaven widt 
tjwt presf use of mind, that sereoe dignity in misfortono, 
tlwU «on*t)mtet the character of a tna nobleman ; a dig. 
Qjty Uif h^yofld that of coronets ; a npbUity arising (mm 
th9 jnM priociples of philosophy, reined and exalted by 
thoisof GhmtiMity.' 

ile fcootioiiod five days at the offioer'a, ia hopea that ho 
4ho«ld h9 atda to proonxa bail, and aroid dw nooessi^ of 
going to prison. The »tate ia which ho passed his time, and 
tho treatmeiU which ho rBOeiTed, are yeiy justly express^ 
hjr hm in • Utter which ho wrote to a friendt ' Tho 
whoJo d«y/Joys he, ' has beenompbyed in Tarionspeop]o»a 
filling my head withtheir foolish chimerioal systems, whieb 
hi9 obligyd me «oolly (as far as naioie will admit) to di- 
geit, and aeeommodate myself to orery diifereot person's 
w«y of thinking : honied from one wild system to another, 
till i$, has f aite made a chaos af my imagiaatioa, and do* 
thwg do9er^pvomtied<-^4isappranted-'-oider^ to send, 
OTory hpoc from ono past of the town to the. other.* 

Vhm hi0 iiioods, who had hitherto caiossod and op^ 
pU«4ed him» found that to giro bail and pay the debt wao 
tho Mmo, th«y all rafhied to pieserro him ikom a pviaon ar 
thf o^tpoma of jigbt pouMb; MidtiniiBforoi aAar haoiaf 



tlMft far 8Mi« ffm« «e f&e MBeerS ftots«, ' at u fumenatto 
«iiMiile/8»lle 6bsert«« in hit litter, h€ Htm at length r«- 
tlofed to Newgate. 

11ii« «ep«iiM ht was ettaUetf to support by ihe generosity 
«f Mr. 19a«h at Bath, «bOi, ttpoo M6#Mog from hlbi an ac- 
AMlnt of UsteoflditiOB, fanaediacely safit hiJii fiy« gakeas, 
laid ptoml#efl to promote hia aa fc acffpt i o n At Bath with all 
kj^iotenst. 

By hitrenib^al to iTeirgate, be oMaioed af Itiait a frea. 
Atm thm svapenae, and teat from the dfatarblag rfcissi- 
fttdaa of hop« and disappointment : ha bow fotmi that his 
fHettda were only companions, who were williog to shai^ 
his gaiety^ bat not to partake of his mbfonanes; and 
fbersfoM he nolonger expected any assfstaBce from them. 

It mnst, however, be obserred of one gentleman, dtst he 
oiftrad to release him by paying (he debt; bttt tbat Mr. 
SaVags woald not consent; I suppose, becatotseha thought 
Me had before been too bnrthensome to him. 

He was offeried by some of his friends tbat a eoUaetfdtf 
abocdd bo made for his enlargement: but he ' treated thib 
proposal,' and dtelared* * he shonfd again treat it, wrdi 
dlsdahk. As to writing any metrdi<iant letters, he had too 
high a spirit, and determined only to write to some minis- 
ters of state to try to regain bis pension.' 

He oofltinned fb complaint of those tbat had sent him 
into t!ie eotintt-y; afld objected to them, that he had ' lost 
the profits of his play, which bad been finished tht«e years ;' 
and ftf another letter deelaies his resol«itfon to publish a 
pamphlet, that the world might bnow *how he had been used/ 

lids pamphlet was never written ; for he in a rery short 
thne t«corered his nsnal tranqtdUity, and c&eerfaDy ^ 
plied himself to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadily 
dedarsd, that he was promised a yearly allowance of fifty 
potods, and never received half (he sttm ; bat he seemed 
to resign himself to that ss well as to other misfortones, 
'and lose the remembrance of it fa his amusements and em- 
ploymeMs. 

The eheerftBlness with which he Bora his donfinement 
app«sanr from the foUowing letter, which he wrote Smtaarf 
the 30th, to one of his friends in London. 

• In a letter after bis qpaflacBenttr-Dr* • 
Letter, Jan. is^ 
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. * I now w^tc to jwx horn nj e^nfamutnt in Ncirgut*^ 
wheire I hare been ever since Monday last waa ae'nnighty 
and where I enjoy myself with much more iranqoillity thaa 
J hare known for upwards of a twelvemonth past; having 
a room entirely to myself, and pnrsuing the .amoscnieiit <^ 
my poetica!i studies, uninterrupted and agreeable to vyt 
nind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all collected in 
myself; and, thon^ my person is in confinement, nj 
mind caa expatiate on ample and useful siUyects witK *U 
the freedom imaginable. I am now more conversant with 
the Vine than ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I 
may be allowed to be a bird of the Moses, T assure yen. 
Sir, I sing very freely in my caj^e; sometimes, indeed, iq 
the plaintive notes of the nightingale; but at othera in 
the cheerful strains of the lark.' 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from ona 
subject, to another, without cot^ning himself to any par* 
ticular task; and that he was employed one week upon onf 
fttempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at leasts to b*. 
gaentiooed with applause ; and, whatever faults ntay be inN 
puted to him, the virtue of suiSeang well cannot be denied 
him. The two powers which, in the opinion of Epictetna, 
constituted a wise man, are those of bearing and forbearing 3 
which it cannot indeed be affirmed to have been equally 
possessed by Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged 
him very frequently to practise the other. 
. He was treated by Mr. Da^y^, the keeper of the prisoii« 
with great humanity; was supported by him athiaowa 
table, without any certainty of recompense ; had a room to' 
himself, to which he could at any time retire from all dis* 
torbance ; was allowed to stand at the door of the prison, 
and sometimes taken out into the fields;* so that he suf* 
fared fewer hardships in prison than he had been aocua* 
tomed to undergo in the greatest partof his life., 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gentle ex* 
ecntion of his office, but made some overtures to the credit 
tor for hia release, though without effect; and continued, 
4uring the whole time of his imprisonment, to treat hina 
with the utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which 
• S^etblt eonllraed, GenL Mag. vol. hii. IIIO^N. 



«tkM ic iMit difficult; and thcfefore di6 hvmaiifty of • 
gioler certainly deservea this public attestation ; and the 
nan, whoee heart has not been hardened by such «a em» 
yloyneoty Bay be jostly proposed as a pattern of bcnevo* 
lente. . If an inscription was once engraved \ to the hoQM 
jtaU-gatherer,* less honours on^t not to be paid * to the 
tender gaoler.' ' s 

Mr. Savage verj frequently reoeired risits, and somo- 
j;imee presents, from his acquaintances; bat they, did not 
•mount to a subsisteqoe, for. the greater part of which he 
was indebted to the generosity of. this keeper; but these 
favours, however they might endear to him the partkular 
ptrsons from whom he recdred them, were Tery far from 
impressing upon his mind an^ adTantageons ideas of the 
people of Bristol, and therefore he thought be coold not 
juore properly employ himself in prison, than in writing < 
poem called ' London and Bristol delineated.'* 

When he had brought this poem to its present ttate^ 
which, without considering the ehasm, is not perfect, ho^ 
wrote to London an account of his design, and informed hie 
friend,t that he was determined to print it with his name ;[ 
bat enjoined him not to communicate his intention to hie 
Bristol acquaintance. The gentleman, surprised at hi| rB« 
/solution, endeavoured to dissuade him from publishing it* 
at least from pre6xing his name : and declared, that lut 
<iould not reconcile the injunction of secrecy with hia re- 
«olotion to own it at its first ^>pearance. To this llfr. 9ltf 
▼age returned an answer, egreed>le to his character, in tbo 
following terms : • • 

' I received youirs this momiog : and not without a little 

eurprise at the contents. To answer a question with « 

question, yon ask me concerning London and Bristol, why 

will I •dd.delineate4r yfhy did Mr, Woolastoo add th« 

same word to his ''Religion of. Mature ?' 1 suppose thift 

|t was his will and pleasure jto add. it jn bis case ; ^id. it is 

mine to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell nM,'that 

you understAd vot why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I in« 

teqd to set my name to it. My answer b— I have my 

private reasons, which I am not obliged to explain to^y- 

• Tbe Author pTeferred this title to that of * London and Brlii 
to} compared i* which, when be began the piece, he intended t9 
pietfxtoit.— Dr. J. 

t This friend was Mr. Cave, the pritfcr^N. 
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•M, Iron 4oaM xtf frkad Mr. 8 ♦ wwdd not ip. 
ptw of i^*^Aiid irhat to it to «i« vhoUierho doM or not ? 
Do foa iaiigtoe tUt Mr.S—- ^ to to dicttto lo »• ^ If tn^ 
muk irho calto bimaolf u^ Mwd abouM aamno nek M 
ftir, I troQld tpwrn at bto Menddilp wltk oootmpt. Tot 
My,I ioOM to think ao by mm, iMiiiig hla kaoir it-^AM 
tv^pose I do, what then i Perhaps I can g\v9 fMMMf for 
tlMK diMpprobadoa, yntj forelga finna what y«< «Mild 
ima{(iiM. Tod go on ia tayiog, Svppoae t sfaovM not f«t 
My naiM to it^»My answer ia^ that T will not «9poe« aa^ 
nA thing, belog dotonniBed to the eontrary : aeidier, Sir, 
would I have yoa sdpposo that I applied to yon for iraat 
of another presi : nor wovld I hare yoaln^ae, that I <i#l 
iCr.S*-^ obligatlona whldi I do not.' 

Sooh WM hto iaaprodenee, and inch hto olstinate aA. 
heniueto hto own reaolmiont, howorer ahMrdI Apff> 
aooerl sai^KNrted by charity! and, whaterer inarili^lA 
might hare reoeiTed during the latter part of hi* aca;^ at 
Bristol, oaceoanttsed, eaietned, and pi«aented wl^ i lib^ 
rai ootteetion, he conld forget on a sadden hto danger, and 
hto obligations, to gradfjr the petalanee of hto wit, or the 
•ageiuess of hto resentment, and publish a satin, by which 
hb Big^t reasonably expect that he shoold alienate fhott 
who then supported hiia, and proyoiko thoae whom ho cMM 
Mdther rcatot nor escape. 

TUs reeelntiott, from the exeemioai of which it to proba* 
bio that only hto death could bare hindered hiss, to aoA. 
oieiit to shew, how much ho disfegaxded all oonaiderattoDa 
that opposed his present passions, and how readily he hn^ 
MrM all future adrtotagee for any Ittinediato gratifica- 
tions. Whatever was hto predomlaant indinadon, neither 
hope nor fear hindered him from complying with it ; nor 
had opposition any other effect than to hdghton hto ardour, 
fttd irritate hto Tehemettce. 

Thto performance was howerer laid aside, whilo ho was 
«it|Aoyed in aoUdtfaig assistance Ixwn sereral great peK. 
BOOS ; and one intermption succeeding anoCher, hlnderad 
hha fifom supplying the ohasm, and perhaps from retouch* 
lug ^t^ <Mkor paits, which he can hardlybe imagined to hxf% 
fniabed in hto Own opfaiion ; for it to rory nnetj^uJ, and 
bona of the lines are rather inserted to vfayisa to othars» 
• Mr; Mrsuf, oTlho Post-eAee^N* 
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t^to niptwtor inpfVTe die ttote ;. bvt tte fint «id liM 
PMTt* art voiieil up vith grtat apirit and «la|ncc. 

Uittbmvu fip«Pt In Um piMon for the «mk ftrt i» 
•toilj, «r in receiriflg visto ; biitMDetiviM he daeocbiUA 
tp lower MuiMneoU, and diverted himaelf ia the tdtohea 
13th the eooreneiioiiof the crimiaala ; for it waeaot pka*. 
i^t to him to be mnoh wichont compaay; aad, ihoagh ha 
waf Terj cepebla of a jadhnona ehoice, he iras often ee». 
tontad with the firet that offnred: f or tUe ha was aonatiaiea 
stprond hj hie firiends, who fiwad hiv enrroaaded. with 
felona: batthar<proofwaftoothait,asoa other oecaaeM» 
ihrowa away; be ooatiaoed to gredfy himtell^ and ta nC 
Tary little Taloe oa the opinion el others. 

9«t have, ae ia eraryathevaBcneaf hie Mb, hemadaoia 
of Muhoppartnaities aa oceaired of benefiting iheea wha 
wore m«xa niaanbla than himself, and wee always zeadjr tm 
ptrCona any offiee of hvnani^ to his feUowfiieoaoik 

ge had now ceased fioin canespoadiBg with oay of hie 
s%baoribers ciaapt oae, who yet aontinaed to remit Iwn tha 
twenty poaads a year whidi he had promised him, aad by 
whom it was aipectad that he wonld hare baenia a taiy 
flhart ti»« cnlaiiged, heeansa he had divected the haeper ta 
iaqniia afterthe state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his nama aecording ta thq 
fonne of the eonrt,* that tha creditor might be obliged to 
aMha flpne idlowanoe, if he was coatinned a piisnner, and» 
when on that ocaesian he appeared in the hall, was tnatad 
with vary amaaalicepeet. . 

Bottha lasentsBant of tha oity was afterward raised fagr 
aoaie Maaaats that had been spnad af the satire ; and ha 
was iofoemcd that some of the ascfduoita intended to pay 
dw^lowaMa which the law zevuiad, aad ta detain Una 
pnsoaar at their awn azpewe. This ha titeted aa an 
empty menace : aad perfai^ mi^ have hafteaed the pahr 
liaathNi, ealy to shew, how BMah he was siqieriar to their 
inaalts, had not aU his seheoMshecn iuddcply destroyed. 

Whea haMad beea sia months in prison, ha leoeived 

firam eoe of his irieads,* ia whose kiadaess ha had tha 

jnataitaaafidenoe, anl en whose e s s irtean e ha chia^y d» 

a lea Gent. Maff. vol. IvU. 1««>^'«M. 
t Mr. Fopc 8«0 M>a»e # xtneto of lettor* rrMB tbat MpOepaa 
to and coQcamiiig Mr. Savsfe, in Roffh^'s life of Pope, p. 
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164 savage; 

pBuikA, tk teitm', Oai eontiined a ckwg« of %rttfytf6^ 
dons ingratitode, drawn up in such terms as sadden reianu 
«ent dlctatod. Henley , in one of hb adveitisements, had 
BMDtMimd, 'Pope's treatment of Savi^e.' "^This wu sQp« 
posed l>y Pope to be the consequence of a complaint madd 
by Savage to Henley, and was therefore mentioned by him 
with much resentment. Mr. Savage returned a rtry so- 
lemn protestation of his innocence, but however appeared 
moch disturbed at the accusation. Some days afterward' 
hs was seiaed with a pain in his back and side, irhich, as ic 
was not violent, was not suqiected to be dangerous; but, 
growing daily more laagaid and dejected, on the S5th of 
Joly he confined himself to hisroom, and a fever seiaedhit 
^irits. The symptoms grew every daymors formidable, 
hot his condition did not enable him to procure any assist* 
adce. The lasttime that the keeper sawhim waaon Jnlytho 
31st, 1743 ; when Savage, seeing him at his bedside, said» 
with an oncommon earnestness, * I have something to' say 
to you, Sir;' but, after a pause^moved his hand in a ttM>' 
lancholy manner; and, finding hiouelf nnable to reoaUeet' 
what be was going to commonicate, said, ' ' Jis gone !' Tha 
heeper soon' after left him; and the next morning he died. 
He was buried in the choroh'yard of St. Peter, at the ex- 
pense of the keeper. 

' Such was the life and death of Richard Savage, a maa" 
eqnally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; and at mkcm 
temaritahle for his weaknessea and abiUtics. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, a 
Ipog visage, coarse features, and melancholy aqnct ; of a 
grave and manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien, but 
• which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into ad en- 
gaging easiness of manneis. His wallc was slow, an^^ hia 
voice tremulous an^ mournful. He was easily excited to 
amile, but very seldom provoked to lauf^ter. 
' His mind was in^an uncommon degree vigorons and ae»' 
tive. His Judgment was accurate, his apprdaeasion quick^ 
had his memory so tenacious, that he was firequently ob- 
served to kaowwhathe had learned from others, ia a ahoii 
time^ better than those by whooi he waa iafomwd; and^ 
oould firequeatly recollect iaoidaats, with all their eombi- 
aatioa of circumstances, which few would have regarded 
at the prescpt t{me, bat which the quickness of his i^pn* 
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kmtiaik imtunmi nfm Ma*. Ii»luidth«fMriisrfcliBiiy 
ihm bit aittnttioo avrtt deattted kia; 1m wta prteMfc to 
•««r/«lg«l» and N^afdfttl of th« iMsttriftiBg«M«iT«MM. 
H4 iuHd the wt ofmwuwngfnwB hia i»pft fl ea d « u > aoi ae- 
OMfeliodatiftg hinsfllf to erorgr Hftw aone* 

1% thit qMlicy b 10 Im iapntcd Uw ntunt of yi know. 
lid|t,«onporad witli«b« tmoll tboe which ht spcnl ia ¥1- 
«iMooBdMTra» to aoqtdn it. Ho Biogled hi tnnorf 
n«» iiMiliiiHi Willi iht iian innilmfin af Otteociom it othrto 
oppljr to a Uctoft t and, amidst the appaamwa of thooght- 
law faiatf , laatno neir idea thatwu atartad, nmr anjrhiBt 
Chateoidd be faaptovad. He had thcnforo laado iaooffiM- 
homes the sane proiBioiicir as othan io their doaeta t aad 
it ia ttaariciMo» that the writings of a OMB of little ed«ea^ 
aite iMi little tooding have am air of leaning seaneljr lo 
ho faoad io an^ other perfomaBoeaf bat whloh paihapa « 
ofiteoobaearea as anbellishes tihem. 

His jadgmeat.^aa eDiiaanajr osaot both with regafd to 
*fM«ga and to men* The ltaowled«e of life was indeed 
hiaDhiafaittdnmK; and it is aoa withont aoaM aatisfad- 
liitt, Asa X oaa frodoeo the anftoge of Sairage ia fatottl> 
hi hmao Batn»,ef arfaioh be never apfeared to ealertaih 
awh4£oaa ideaa aa aoaie, who perhaps had neither hia 
jndtBisiil aar eaperiencet have paUished, eilher in OBta«lii»> 
af their sagtasitjry Vindiaation of their oriaMa, or grt^ 
affair anlice. 

HU anithod of life parkiealailj^aalified him for oeaviKv 
aathm, of witeh he knew how to preetise ell the graoaak 
Ho was never TeheaMnt or load, boa af oaoe modaat and 
oeaj'»epen and respectfiil ; his laagaage was Tivaoloas and 
e l egant, and eqaally happy upon grmve or hnmorooa anh* 
jaelB. Ha was gemrnUy censored for not knowing whan 
tomira; bat that was not the defect of his JQdgnient»bni 
af hia fertnne: when faoleft hiaoaaipaDy,he waa ftaqnaMljr 
to spend dn ronniiring part aftim ni|^t in the street, or at 
least waa abaadoaed to gloomy redaetiona, whieh is not 
strange that he delayed as long as he could; and somathnaa 
tegat that be gave othofa pain to mvmi it hiamell. 

2t aannot be aaid»that he mada nao of hi# ahilitiet tat 
the difooliDB of his owa eoadoct ; on inregular aad diial.. 
patad numner of life hadmade him the slave af avarypaa* 
aian that hapfad to be aaaited bythapraiontaof ifaol^ 
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jtct, and tint lUnfjrto Ids pasaifdiiine^reetllj piwi^Mil 

' « Ufa irregolu- and dissipated. Ho was not master of Ids 

.own motions, nor obnld promise anxjdiiog for the nextdajr. 

With regard to bis economy, nothing can be added to 

the relation of his life. He appeared to think himself bom 

to ba snppinrted hj others, and dispensed from all neeesii^ 

of providing for himself; ho therefore never proseeotad 

vty adtstAt of adranti^e, nor endeavoured even to seeaia 

.the profits which his writings might have afforded hioK 

His temper was, in consequence of the dominion of hi8pi»> 

jsions; onoertain and capricipus ; h^ was easily engaged, 

-and easily disgusted; bathe is accused of retaining his 

Jkatred more tenacionsly than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle) and 

always ready to perform offices of humanity ; bat when ha 

was provoked (and very small ojTences were sufficient l« 

provoke him) he would prosecate his revenge with theati> 

most acrimony till his passion had aubsidad* 

. His friendship was therefore of little value ; for, thoogh 

-he was aealous in the support or viadicadon of thoea wham 

hA loved, yet it was always dangerous to trust him, becaQaa 

iie considered himself as discharged by die first ^iuarral 

ftam all des of honour or gradtnde ; and would betraj 

Ihoaa secrets which in the warmth of confidence had bean 

imparted to him. This practioa drew vpon him a» na&i 

Tarsal accnsadon of ingratitude : nor can it be denied thai 

lia was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 

obligadon ; for he coold not bear to cooceiW himself in a 

state of dq^ndence, hia pride being equally powerfol with 

his odier passions, and app«anng in the form of insolenea 

at one time, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the moat 

innocent species of pride, was most frequently predominant «. 

ha could not easily lesTO off, when be had once begun to 

mendon himself or his works; nor ever read his versa* 

without stealing his eyes-from the page, to discover in thn 

iaeas of his aodience, how they were affected with any £a« 

▼ourite passagOit 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given tsr 
die delicacy with which he was always careful to sepante 
his own merit frpm avery other man's, and to rcjaot that 
praise to vhich he had no claim. He did not forget, in 
a M iiri o n fa g his performances,.to maik avary liol. that ha4b 
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tecifteggMtedot amended; nadwuwowccantitfMt»t9- 
Iftte that lie owed three warda in * The Wanderer/ to the 
advice of his friends. 

IJii veracity was qaestioDed,bot with little reason ; his 
•aoeonnts, tbongh not indeed always Uie same* were gene* 
vally consistent. When he loved any nan* he snppieesed 
all his faults; and, when he had been offended by him, 
concealed all his viitoes ; hot his charactm were generally 
tme, so far as he proceeded ; though it caanoc bo denied, 
that his partiality might have aometinies the effect af 
falsehood. . • ' - 

In easee indifferent, he was aealoos for virtue, truth, and 
justice : he knew very well the necessity of goodnesstotho 
present and fatore happiness of nankind ; nor is there per- 
haps any writer, who has less endeavoared to please 1^ 
.iactering the appetites, or perverting the jadgment* 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to inflnenea 
mankind in any other charaoier, if one piece which hehed 
resolved to suppress be excepted, he has very little to fear 
iirom the strictest moral or religions censors. And then^ 
'he' may not be eltogether secure j^nat the objcctioBs l>f 
the critic, it most however be acknowledged, that his worka 
are the prodnctions of a genius trnly poetical ; and, what 
aiany writers who have been mor^ lavishly applauded can; 
not boast, they have an original air, which has no resem* 
blance of any foregoing writer, that the versification and 
sentiments have a cast peculiar to themselves, which no 
man can imitate with success, because what was nature in 
Savage would in another be affectation. It must- be oopr 
ftsaed, that his descriptions are striking, his imcges ani* 
mated, his fictions justly imagined, and all his^allegories 
artfully pursued ; that his diction is elevated, though some- 
timesforeed, and hb numbers sonorous and majestic, though 
frequently, sluggish and encumbered. Of his style, the ge- 
neral fault is harshness, and its general excellence is digni^] 
of his sentiments, the prevailing beauty is simplicity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life , or for his writings, none, who candidly con* 
aider his fortune, will think an apology either necessary 
or difficult. If he was not always sufficiently instructed 
(m his subject, his knowledge was at least greater than could 
have been attainedhy others inihe same state. If his-worka 
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ynm ■»iin<iniminiiiiilMd# acettrasj tmmt'nmonklty te 
ttaoledfroai amui oppmsttd with wuity whioh ht iUMM 
liope of relieving bat by a speedy publieatioiu The into* 
Ittoe Old neaiBtaieiit of whifih he ii aicaMd were not easily 
to bo OToided by a gnat mind, irritated by perpetmal hard- 
•hipe, and oooatraiiied hourly to reUtink the iparaa of eon- 
tanptt and npi«a» the iaMdeaee of prosperity; aadTtnity 
'may loicly be readily pardooad ia him, to ^om Ule af* 
fwd e d no othnr oomfoite than havrea praiaeay and the««^ 
aaieaaBess of deierving thenu -^ 

Those are no pn^per judges of his conduct, who Wf* 
alambeved away dieir tioM on the down of plenty; nor 
will any wise man praeome to say, < Hod I betnia Savage^s 
<iondirteD, I Idioold ham lived or written better than 



This ralatioa will not be wholly withontiuoie, if thoaa, 
who laagaiab aader nny part of his snffBriags,aball be en- 
abled to fortify their patienee, by refleetiny that they fisel 
oaly those aflfietiona from which the abUities of Savage did 
Ml* aaaaspl him ; ov thoea, who, in oonfideneerfif siqpaiior 
napaciities or attaiamente, disregarded the common maxiasa 
of lifc» shall be reminded, that aothiagwill supply the want 
of pmdeace ; and that negUgsnoe and irregnlarity,longaon- 
tinaad, will make knowMfs oselees, wit ridioalooa, and 
feaias oantiavtibla* 

SWIFT. 

AH- aeaomit of Dr. Swiffc has beea abaady c<dleM«l with 
great dlligeiiee and acntenest, by Dr. Hawkesworth, ifr* 
eorfing to a scheme which I laid before him in the inti- 
matsy of our friendship. I cannot therefore be enpeetad to 
asgr modi of a life, ooooeraiag which I had long einceooai- 
maaieated my thoaghts to a man capdkle of dignifying hh 
narratiMis with ao mnah elegance of langnage and force of 
MBtiment. 

Jonathan Swift was, eeewding to an oceoaat aatd to ba 
^miten by himself,* the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, 
and waa born at Dahlia on St. Andfew'e day, 1067 : ae> 

• Mr. Sheridan, in his Ufe of Swifl* obwnret, that flds aoeooat 
Was really written by the Dean, sad now extile la his own hand- 
wiMag la the Ubrary of Doblin Collef«»-4U 
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toriifig to his own Mpwt, at deUiwMlbT Vo^ te^ptan* 
ll* «u bom It LdoMitr, lk« WNi of a clMgynan, v]m» VM 
minister of s parish in Herefordshira.* DnriBg Ua liSatha 
plaosofhJsUrthwasiiikdalanttiMd. Hawaaeoatwltdto 
be ealhid an Irishman by As Irish } but woaMoeoaalMaHa^ 
eall hiau^ an Eogiishm A. The qoestioii »aj» withaat 
nnch r«8vet»be left in the obsenriQr in vdiidh he deli^Me^ 
to involve it. 

Whatever vas hia birth, hia adocatieii was Irish. He 
was sent at the age of six to thajdiart at Kilkean7>an4 ill 
hia fifteenth year (IfiBS) was admiUed kM» tho Uaiverslty 
•f Dnblin. 

In his acadenucal studies he was either, nol diligent «v 
not hapjfj. It mast dissppeint overy readev** fvpeotation, 
that* when at the asoal time he olaimed thebat^deiahip of 
arts, he was feund by the ciaminera too eimsplenonsiy do^ 
ieient for regular admisrien, and ebtaiinedhie decree at 
last by ^eHat/amur; a term «aed in that Unsveeri^to 
denote want of merit. ^ 

Of this disgrace it may be eaiilgr a ap io s ad Aat ha mea 
nnah ashamed ,aad shame had its prapev effect in prodwdng 
reloimatiea. He resolrad from thai time l» atndy ei|^t 
honrs a day» and ooatioaed hia indnstry for iwven years, 
vitfa what imprevemeat is swfidently known. Ibis part 
of hia slory well deserves to bf remembered; Itmaynffori 
nsefol admonition and powerful enconragcment to asany 
men, whoae abilities have been made loi^ a time nadem by 
their pasaioas or pleasures, and who, having loft qao peit 
of life in idlenees^aro tempted so throw atmy the wmainder 
indeepair. 

In this ooono of daily application ho centinned thoee 
ywseloDgeretDnblin} nnd in thhuims if ibn iibiisioaiiMi 
aad mpnory of an oU nompaoion may bt traeled* ha diom 
the first slcetch of his * Tale of a Tub.' 

Wkm he was almnt floo4uu)4weftty (i6SB\ being by the 
death of Godwin Swift, his loele, who had sapported hies* 
1^ withont 8nbsistenoe,he went lo eonsnU hia mother, who 
thea lived at Leioeeler, ahoot Aefntatoo i se of hia Ufiit 
and, 1^ hev direction, soUeited the adviee and patannagfi 
of Sir William Temple, who had niann«l ono of |fia. 
Swift's relations, aad whoso fpther. Sir John Temple^ n9m 

t SpencA Aneedotes, vol. fl. p. 17*. 
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(ar of «lw T«lb ift trcla&d, had lived in {veatf tmttiuity «f 
friiodildp with Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan had beatf 
to thtt time maintained. 

r .Templa reeeiTed with anfficient kindaeas the nephew of 
iMafather'a friend, with whom he was, when they eon- 
▼eraed together, so mach pleased, that he detoined him two 
Tears in Us'hoose. Hare he became known to King Wil. 
liam, who sometimes visited Temple when he was disabled 
by the goat, and, being attended by Swift in the garden, 
ahewed him how to cat aspangoa in the Dutch way. 

King WilUain's notiooa were all military ; and he ez^ 
pleased his kindness to Swift by offering to make him a 
oaptainof horae. 

. When Tspple removed to Moor^iarkfha took Swift widi 
him; and when he was consolted by the Earl of Portland 
about the expedience of complying with a Uli then depend- 
ing for maUng parliaments triennial, i^nst whidi King 
William was stioogly prejudioed, after having in vain tried 
to shew the Earl that the proposal involved nothing daiw 
gerous to royal power, he sent Swift for the same pnrpose 
to the King. Swift, who probably was proud of his em- 
ployment, and went with all the confidence of a young man, 
found his atguments, and his art of displaying them, made 
totally ineffeetual by the predetermination of the King; 
and used to mention this disappointment aa his first aotidoto 
againat vanity. * 

Befine he left Ireland he contracted a diauder, as hm 
thougjkt, by eating too much ^fntit. The original of dia>i 
eases is oommonly obacnre. Almost every boyoattf aa 
much fruit aa he can get, without any great ineonvenienco* 
nie disease of Swift was giddiness with deafiMsa, Which 
attacked him from time to time, began veryeariyrpwaaed 
him4hioue^life, and at last senthim to the grave, deprived 
ofreason. . . - 

Being much oppressed at Moor*park by this grievous aa* 
lady, he was advised to try his native air, and went to Ira* 
land; but, finding no benefit, returned to Sir William, at 
whose house he continued his studies, and is known to haieir 
read, among other books, ' Cyprian ' and * IrensBus.' . Hr 
dioag)ht exereise of great necessity, and*ttsed to ran half • 
■Ue up and down a hiU-every two hoata. 

It is easy to imegiae thpt the mode ia wl^ch his firat 



dcgfett i»fttf'6MfcMed, left him no great fomdneM fer tlN^ 
VniTeniky of Doblin, and therefore hfe resolved to hckosM 
ft mlMter of arts at Oxford. In the tcstioioiiial which hm 
prodooed, the words of disptwe were omitted ; aqd he tooK 
his mastw's degree (July 5* iCQi) with soch receptioB and 
regard as fnlly oontented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he osed to pay his mother 
at Leietster a yeaily visit. He travelled oo foot, unlasrt 
some "vioIenA of weitther drove him into a waa;oa ; and at 
night )ie woald go to a penny lodging, where he purchased 
clean sheets for siipeDce.' l^s practice Lord Orrery im- 
pates to his innate love of groeaiess and vulgarity : som« 
■ay ascribe itto his desire of sorveying haman life through 
aU' its varietiee : and others, perhaps with equal pn4>»* 
bilicy, to a passion which seems to have been deeply Ibced 
in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor<» 
park deserved some other vecompense than pleasure, how* 
ever-miiq^ with imptovement,of Temple's conversation ; 
and grew so impatient, that (I694) he went away in dis- 
content. 

Templej oootoiovs of having given reason for com|riaint, 
is. said to have made him deputy-master of the rolls in 
Ireland : which, according to his kinsman's account* waa 
in office which he knew him not able to discharge; Swift, 
therefofa nsolved to enter into the church, in which he 
had at ftpst no higher hopes than of the chaplaioship to the 
Caetovy at liabon ; but, being recommended to Lord Capd« 
ha obt^bed the ptvboad of Kilroot, in Connor, of about • 
haadtad pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion Ifta 
Swift so necessary, tnat heinvited him back, with a pri> 
aise to procure him English preferment in-exchinge for tha 
prebend, which he desired him to resign. With this requesa 
Swift quickly complied, having perhaps equally repoited 
their separation, and they lived on ti^ether with mutual 
aatiefaction; and, in the four years that passed between 
hisMtan and Temple's death, it is probaUe that he wrote 
tho' ^Tale of a Tub * and the ' Battle of the Books.* 
. dwift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a 
poet>.aiid wrote Pindaiip odes to Tomple, to the King^ and 
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t» lb* AtkMiM Mei0iy» « lni«t of flbmwt mn,* «li» fvL 

Ijikad a feiMieal pftmphUi ftf «nMrf«» to ftustiimft MM* 
«r tippMed to b* §mt, by lettor*. I Ytvtt beea told ihtt 
])rxdfln, hMviag pflnMd th«ae ▼•»•«, a«i4> ^CoiiJs Svtfl^ 
ywi will M?«r tM a pott;' «t4 thai tiMa «><iBiwri»ttoi hm 
tb« motive of Swift's perpetual wtAvNko&t tt> Diydio, 

la 1691) Te«pla died, aad left a lepoy with )»it maau- 
aeilpt« to Swift, for wlram ke had obtwaad, f roia K&Bf Wfl» 
liam, a pioaijee of the int pitbtad thai ahoald ha raewt 
at Weetiiiineter or Caatcriwry. 

71«A tUa proaita laisht nat be foijgDtlw, Swift dedk«M 
(0 the King tfaa poethamoia* wovks with whiehhe waa !•* 
txvetodi hat aaikher the dediettion, nor teadenaat iar Iha 
BUD whom ha, onee had treated with owafidoMo aad iSondi 
mmtii itvivod i» Kiog VilUam the raneinbrawe of hia pvo» 
mise. Swift awhile atteadad tha ooart: but aooa iMOd 
hja aalioitatiooa hopeltea, - ^ * 

He waathcaiavited bj tha Bail af BaricaUy la aaopaa* 
paaj him into Irdaad, aa a priralo aaeratarj; b«t aftv 
having done thobvainemtill their arrival a| DnbUa* hathaa 
foond thnt one Bosh had persuaded the Earl that a id t fg y w 
man was aot a proper socrietary. and had obtained IhaaSea 
Iar himself. In a maa like Swift, auoh eirqiimTaati«i and 
Jnoonsramiy must have excited violaBl indignatiaD* 

Bat ha had Tot mora to anffer. I«rd Beikelagr had the 
djfpasal of tha deanerjr of I>«R7* and Sari<^ aaiaclad l» 
akain it; bat, by the aeentaiy'a iaSntneak awftnuq i* 
haea been aeoared by a heibe, it wa» bealowad qpinmahady 
elm; and Bwift waa diimisaad with the lifiM> »f I4Mb« 
and Ra^beggin in the diocese of Maalh* which tnplhai 
did not eqaal half dm valaa of thadeanttj* 

At Lenoor ha inaieassdthe paiachial dily hjr fiadif 
paaTms an Wedaeedaya and SMdays, ai4 perfflPma^ ill A» 
aftofa of hia professjoa with 0Mat doaeaay md aapfitnaa 

a^wv^^^p ^•■■^o™ ■aa^r v^p^^aa^s^a^^^paw ^pm ^Nam% ^^m^PV' a aw^P •aa^^w^Faw W^" 'w^^^^^ 

laad dm anfioftanata Stella, a young woman Whoaa aMM 
waa JohttsoB, il)e daaghter of the amward af Sir WiUbna 
Xanfle^ wha, in aonaidtradvo af hor fiaiher^s virtnavlaft 
her a thonsaad poanda. With her oaaM Bftat Xtefta* 
whole Inrtiiaa waa t aa tyi a e a e a paaadaa yaw iar 

• The vd^UAeroTlMs CoHecttoa was Joha 
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karUfe. Widi dMM Mie* he pMied lilt hoon of velaz- 
«tioo» aad to th«nlnop<Bed his betc m ; bnttlMyiMTerxo- 
•ided in the same hooae, aor did he see either ivitheat a 
witness. They lived at the Panonagey iriwD Swift was 
VW9J ; and, when he retimed, renHnred to a lodghig^or to 
the hoose of a aeighbonriiig oletgymaa. 

Swift WM not one of those mkids which auans the worid 
with early prefoaooy: his first worir, except his few poo- 
tioal essays, was the 'Dissensions in Athens and Bcme/ 
published (1701) in his dur^4iMath year. After its ap- 
pearance, paying a visit to some bishop, he heard aMntioa 
SMuie of the new pamphlet that Bninet had wittten, r^lete 
with political knowMge. When he seemed to donbt Bar- 
net's right to the work, he was told by the Bishop, that he 
was 'a young man;' and, still penisling to donht, that he 
was ' a very positive young man.' 

Three years afterward (1704) was published *The^TkIe 
of a Tub :' of this book charity may be peitaaded to think 
that it might be written by a man of a peenliar cfaaraeter 
without ill inteiitidn; bat it is certainly of daDgerons 
example. That Swift was its author, thoagh it be aniver- 
sally believed, was never owned by himself nor very well 
proved by any evidence ; bat te other daimant can be pro- 
dnced, and he did not deny it when Archbishop Shaipeand 
the Snehess of Somerset, by shewnog it to the Qneen, de- 
barred him from a biaboprick. 

When this wild work first rdsed the attention of the 
'PobliC, Saebeverell, meeting Sml^ridge, tried to flatter him, 
by seeBaing to think him the author) bat Smaltidge an- 
awared with indignation, ' Not aU that yon and I have in 
the world, nor all that ever we shall have, should hire me 
to write the ''Tale of a Tab."' 

The .digressions relating to Wotton and Bendey must be 
confessed to discover want of knowledge or want of inte- 
grity ; he did not anderstaad the two c o nt rov e r sies, or he 
wiUii^y misrepreseatei thmn. But wit eaa stand its ground ' 
against troth only a little while. The hononrs doe to 
learning havf been justly disoibated by the decision of 
posterity. 

.' The Battloof the Booka' is so like the < Combats des 
Livres,' which the same qneition couceniing the aqdepts 
and modems had produced in France, that the imiM^oba- 
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bilitj of soeh a eolaeid«Bce of tbooghts without eoaiimiini. 
eatioa is not, in mj opinion, balanced by iihe anonymoiis 
piotMtationpi«find,'in irhieh all knowledge of the French 
iKwk la peremptorily disowned.* • • • 

For some time afker, Swift was probaUy employod in 
solitary stody, gaining tho qaalifieations requisite for fb- 
toxe eminence. How often he visited Bnglaad, and with 
what diligence he attended his parishes, I know not. It 
was not till about four years afterward that he became a 
professed snthor; and then on^ year (1706) prodooed * The 
SentimenU of a Chorch-df-England Man ;' the ridicule of 
Astrology nnder tha name of <BiokersUff;' the * Atfa- 
ment agmnst aboUdiing Christianity;* and Uie Defoioe of 
the ' SacramentalTest.' 

' The Sentiments of a Chorch«f-£n|^aod Man* is written 
with great coolness, moderation, ease, and per s p te aity. The 
' Argument against abolishing Christianity,' is a yrwy hvppj 
and ■ judidoiu irony. One passage in it descrres to be se- 
lected: 

* If Christianittr were once ab<dislMd, how conld the 
firee>thiDkers,the strong Teasmers, aad theaMa of profound 
learning, be able to find another sobjeet so calcinated, io 
all paints, whereon to display their M"llties ? What won- 
derfhl prodnctions of wit should we be deprived of fttun 
those, ^rhose genius, by continnal praetioe, hath been whoOy 
tamed upon raillery and inTcetives against religioa, and 
wodd ther^re nevar be able to sUne, or distingoiah Uiem* 
selves, npon any odkfer subject ? We are daily complaining 
of the great decline of wit asMmg as, and weald take away 
the greatest, perhapa tha only,,topic wa have left. Who 
would ever have suspected AsgiU for a wit, or Tolaad for 
a philo8opher,if the inexhanstihle stock of Christianity had 
not been at Imnd to provide them with^aterials ? What 
other sidgect, through all art or nature, could hara pro- 
dueed Tindal for a profound author, or finrnished him with 
readers? It is tha wise choksa of tha subject that aloae 
adMBS and distinguishes the writer. For had a hnadred 
aoeh pens as these been employed on the side of rdigjon, 
they would have immediately sunk into sUenoe and oblivion .* 

Tha ruaaonabieness of a Test is not hard to be proved ; 

• See Shefidan's Life, edit 1784, p. 53S; where are tome re-!l 
■arhs OB tU* pssaafe*— R. 
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but, pariiaps it arasl b* aUoved, th^ Um proper test bw not 
been ehosen. 

Tlte-.attentioD ptUi to ibe papers pubUabed ander tbe 
name of < Bickerstaff/ induced Steele, wben be projected 
'Tbe Taller,' to aMmne an appeUation wbicbbad already 
gained poeseasion of tbe reader's notice. 

In tbe year foUoving be wrote a/ Project for tbe Ad- 
▼anoemait of Relq;ion/ addressed to Lady Berkeley ; by 
■whose kindness it is not nnlikely that he was advanced to 
his bmefices. To this project, which is formed with great 
parity, of intention, and di^ayed with sprii^tliness and 
.elegance, it can only be objected, that, like many projects, 
k is, if not generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, 
as it snpposesmore seal, concord, and perseverance, than a 
view of mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year, ' A Vindication of Bicker* 
etaff }' and an explanation of * An Ancient Prophecy,* part 
. written after the f8cts> and the rest never completed, but 
well planned to excite amaaement. 

Soon after began the busy and improtant part of Swift's 
life. He was employed (1710) by tbe Primate of Ireland 
to solicit tbe Qoeoi' for a remission of the first-froits and 
twentieth parts to the Irish clergy. With this poipose be 
had reooone to Mr* Harley, to whom lie was mentioAed as 
. a man neglected and oppressed by tbe last ministry, because 
he had refused to co-operate with some of their schemes. 
What he had refosed has bever been told ; what he had 
toffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a bishopric ' by 
the remoostrances of Sharpe, whom he describes as ' the 
harmless tool of others' hate,' and whom he represent* as 
afterward 'sniiig for pardon.' 

Harley's deepens and sitaation were such as made him 
glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his service ; he 
therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, whether ever to 
confidence some have made a doubt; but it would have 
been diflkmlt to excite his. aeal without persuading him that 
he was trusted, and not very easy to delude him by false 
pertnasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which 
the first hints and original plan of action are supposed to 
have been formed ; and was one of the sixteen ministers, or 
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aieats of the ufaiittry, who vwt irMkly at «wh odier's 
hbttses, and were anited by the name of ' Brothtrt.' 

Being not imniediately conaidefed as an obdnxaio tmy, 
ho oonvaraed fadiscriminately with all iha ypts, and wtt 
yet the friend of Steele ; who, in the * Tatler/ which began 
in April, 1709, confesses the- advaati^ of his conversatioa, 
and mentiMis something contrilmted by him to his pa^er. 
Bat he was now immerging into political controversy ; for 
the year 17IO prodaoed 'The Examiner/ of which Swilt 
wrote thirtyHhree papers. In argument he nuy be allowed 
to have the advaati^ ; for where a wide system of can- 
•doct, and tiie whole of a pnblie character, is laid open to 
inquiry, the accuser, having the choice of facts, mnn bo 
▼ery. nnskilfol if he does not prevail ; bat, with regard to 
wit, I tm afraid none of Swift's papers will be found eqaal 
to those by which Addison opposed him.* 

He wrote in the year 1711, a ' Letter to the October 
Clobf' a number of tory gentlemen sent from the country to 
pariiadient, who formed themselves into a clnb, to the nam- 
-her of about a hundred, and met to animate Ae seal, and 
raise the expectations, of eabh other. They thoi^t, with 
9eat reason, that the ministers were losing opportunities ; 
that sufficient use was not made of the ardour of the natioQ; 
'they called loudly for more changes and stronger efforts ; 
and demanded the punishment of part, and the dismission 
of the r«st,of those whom they ooqddei«d as public rebbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the Queen, or by 
Harley. The^ueen was probably slow because -she was 
afraid ; and Harley was slow, because he was doubtful r he 
was a tory only by necessity, or for convenience ; and, 
when he had power in his hands, had no settled purpose fSor 
which he should employ it; forced to gratify to a certain* 
degree the tories who supported him, but unwilling to make 
his reconcilement to the whigs utterly desperate, he cor- 
responded at once with the two expectants of the Crown, 
and kept, as has been obseiTed,tiie snoeession nndeteru Hm d, 
Not knowing what to do, he did nothing ; and with the fate 
of a double dealer, at last he lost his power, but kept Ms 
enemies. 

o Mr. Sheridan, howoTer, nys, (hat Addison** last Whi^ Exa- 
miner wu poUldied Oct. IS, 1711; and d waft's am fixsariner* 
CD the 10th of the foUowlDg November.— R. 
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Swill MOM to hayeocweiured in opinion with tho ' Oe*' 
toker Clob;' bat it- w»» not in hit power to quicken the 
twdinen of HaaAvy, whom he stinralated as nmoh na ho 
Goold, bat with little effect. He that knows not whither 
to go, is in no haste to move. Harley who wasperiuq^ 
not qoiok by natnre, became yet moie slow by inwolotioa-; 
and was content to hear that dilaloriaess lamented as aa> 
toral, which he applauded in himself as politic. 

Withont the tOTiea» however, nothing ooold be done t and, 
as they were not to be gratified, they most be ^tpeased; 
and the eondnet of the Minister, if ^ oonld not be vindi* 
catad, was to be plansiUy excosed. 

£ariy in tha next year he paUished a ' Proposal for oor> 
recting, improTing, and asoertaioing the English Tongae,' 
in a letter to tha Earl of Oxford; written without moch 
knowledge of the general natai^ of language, and withoitt 
any aoonrate inqniry into the history of other tongoes. 
The certainty and stability which, contrary to all experir 
ence, he thinks attainable, he proposes to secnre by insti- 
tuting an academy ; the decrees of which, ewry aoan 
would have been willing, and many would have been proud, 
to disobey ; and which being renewed by successive elec- 
tions, woald in a short rime have differed from itself. 

Swift now attained the asnith o£ his political importance : 
he published/iriS) the ' Conduct of the Allies,' ten days 
before the parliament assembled. * The purpose was to per- 
suada the nation to a peace; and never had any writer mora 
anccaas. The people, who had been amused with bonfires 
and triumphal proceasions, and looked with idolatiy on tha 
General and his friends, who, as they thou^t, had made 
England the arbitress of nations, were confounded between 
shame and rage, when they found that 'mines had been 
axhanstad, and millions destroyed,' to secure the Dutch or 
aggrandifle the Emperor, without any advantage to our-- 
aelvtts; that wahad been brifaiog our neighbours to fi^ 
their own quarrel; and that amongst our enemies we mi^ 
naadMronr allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation waa- 
tj^en first infonned, that the war was unnecessarily pro- 
traetad to fill the pockets of Marlborough; and that it 
weald have been continued without end, if he could have 
cotttinned bis umual pkmdcr. But Swift, I suppose, ^^ 
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not yet know vhtX he has since wxitten»that a oonuniMioa 
was drawn, which wonld have i^pointed him General for 
life^had it not become ineffectaal by the reiolntion of Lord 
Cowper, who refiised tiie seal.- 

' Whaterer is received/ say the sehools, ' is reoelTtd in 
pn^Kntion to the recipient.* Ihe power of a political CrM* 
tise depends mnch upon the diqiosition of the people ; the 
nation was then combasttt4e, and a spark set it on fire* It 
is boasted, that between NoTember and January, ekten 
thousand were sold; a great number at that tima, when 
we -^ere yet not a nation of readers. To its propagatioB 
certainly no agency of power or inihienee waa wanting. It 
famished argoments for conversation, qweehes for dihale, 
and materials for parliamentary resolutions. 

Tet, sorely, whoever surveys this wonder-working pam- 
phlet with cool perusal, will confess that its efBcaoy was 
sivplied by die passions of its readers; that it operaies by 
the mere weight of facts, with very little assistuwe itwa 
the hsnd that produced thfin. 

This year (1712) he published his < Reflectionson the Bar- 
rier Treaty,* which carries on the d^dgn of his * Conduct 
of the Allies,' and shews how little regard in that negotia- 
tion had been shewn to the interest of England, and how 
mnch of the conquered country had been demanded by the 
Dutch. 

This was followed by < Hemarks on the Bishop of 8»> 
rum's Introduction to his diird Volume of the History of 
the Reformation ;' a pamphlet which Burnet pnUishad aa 
an alarm, to warn the nation of the approach of popery. 
Swift, who seems to have disliked the Bishop with soflBe« 
thing more than pditical aversion, treats him like oon . 
whom he is glad of an (opportunity to insult. ^ 

Swift, being now the dedaied favourite and m ppoae d ' 
•oafidant of the tory ministry, was treated b jr aU that d»> 
pended on the Court with the respect which dependants 
know how to pay. He soon began to feel part of the mi> 
,sery of greatness: he tiiat could say diat he knew him, 
considered- himself as having fortune in his power. Com- 
missions, solicitations, remonstrances, crowded about him; 
he was ei^ected to do avery man's business, to procure ens. 
|4ojment lor one. and to retain it for aaother. In assist 
ing those who addressed him, he representt himsdf as suf> 
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ftuMitly diligent; tnddedns to ban •then b^vre, what 
be probably beliefed bimself , tbat bj bis interpoeition many 
wbifi of merit, mod among them Addiaon and Congreve, 
irere contbnied in tbur places. But every man of known 
inftjanre bas so many petitions wbicb be cannot grant, tbat 
be most necessarily offend more tban be gratifies, as tbe 
preference given to one affords all tbe rest reason for com- 
plaint. < yrben I give away n place/ said Lewis XIV., < I 
make a bondred disco n ten t ed, and one ongrateful/ 

Mocb bas been said of tbe equality and independence 
wbicb be presenredin bis c<mTenation, wltb tbe ministers, 
of tbe frankness of bis remonstrances, and tbe familiarity 
of bis f rioidsbip. In accounts of tbis kind a few single in- 
cidents are set against tbe general tenoor of bebaTionr. 
No man, bowever, can pay a more servile tribute to tbe 
great, tban by sufferu^ bis liber^ in tbeir presence to ag* 
grandiae bim in bis own esteem. Between different ranks 
of tbe community tbcre is necessarily some distance; be 
wbo is called by bis superior to pass tbe interval, may pro* 
perly accept tbe invitatioo; but petulance and obtrusion are 
rarely produced by magnvoimity ; nor bave often any no- 
bler cause tban tbe pride of importance, and tbe malice of 
inferiority. He wbo knows bimself necessary may set, 
wblle tbat necessity lasts, a bigb valae ugon bimself; as, 
in a lower condition, a servant eminently skilful may be 
saucy; but be is saucy only because be is servile. Swift 
appears to bave preserved*tbe kindness of tbe great wben 
tbey wanted bim no longer ; and tberefore it must be al- 
lowed, tbat tbe cbildisb freedom, to wbicb be seems enougb 
inclined, was overpowered by b^ better qualities. 

His disinterestedness bas been likewise mentioned; 
strain of beroism, wbiob would bave been in bis conditimia 
romaatio and superfluous. Ecclesiastical benefices, wben 
tbey become vacant, miut be given away ; and tbe friend 
. of power may, if tbere be no inberent disqualification, rea- 
sonaUy expect tbem. Swift accepted (1713) tbe deanery 
of St. Patrick, tbe best preferment tbat bis frioids could 
venture* to give bim* Tbat ministry was in a great de- 
gree supported by tbe clergy, wbo were not yet reconciled 
to tbe autbor of tbe * Tale of a Tub,' and would not witb- 

• The eupbatie word has noteflcaped the watcbfal eye of Dr 
Wsrtoo, who has placed a twta bene attu-^. 
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oat modi iiMOomtmi tmi. indigoafeioti hairv bora* to Me him 
installed In an £n|^sh eathedral. 

Ht refused, indeed, fifty poaods from Lord Oxford ; biii 
be aocepted afterwattds a draught of a thoosBBd vpoD-thar 
Ezohequer, which was intercepted bj the Qneen'a death, 
and which he resigned,.as he aays himself, ' mmlta ge wmn, 
with many a groan.' 

In the midst of his power and his polities, he kepi a 
joamal of his visits, his walks, his internews wkh miai^ 
ters, and qoarrels with his serrant, and transmiltad it to 
Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dinglcy, to whom he knew that 
whaterer befel him was interesting, and no aocoaalB oartUd 
be too minute. 'Whether these diurnal trifles were pro- 
perij ej^oeed to eyes which had never receiTed any plea- 
sure from the presence of the Dean, may be teaapMhlj 
doubted: they have, however, some odd attraottoa; th« 
reader, finding frequent mention of names whioh he has 
been used to consider as important, goes on in hope of in- 
formation; amj^ as there is nothing to fatigue attentton, 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is eai^ 
to perceive, fixMu every page, that tho<^h ambition pressed 
Swift into a life of bustle, the wish for a life of ease was 
always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as soon as he 
had obtoined it ; but he was not suffered to stoy in Ireland 
more than a fortnight before he was reealled to En^and, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Boliogbroke, 
iHio began to look on one another with malevolence, which 
erery day inereaaad» and 'ulueh Boliogbroke appeared to 
retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from-ichich they bodi de- 
parted discontented; he procured a second, which only 
couTinoed him that die fend was irreeonoileaUe : he told 
them his oianion, that all was lost. This denundatiQD was 
conlradictod by Oxford; but Boliagbvoke whimpered that 
ho was rigjuu 

Before this Tiolent dissension had shattered the ministiy. 
Swift had published, in the beginning of the year (1714), 
' The public Spirit of the Whigs,' in answer to * The Crl* 
sis,' a pamphlet for which' Steele was expdled from the 
House of Commons. Swift was now so far alienated from 
Steele, as to think him no longer entitled to decency, and 
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.OMfefors tiMls him sometimes with contempt, and some- 
times with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so 
provoking to that irritable nation, that, resolving ' not to 
Im offended with imponitj/ the Scotch Lords, in a body, 
demanded an audience of the Qaeen, and solicited repara- 
tion. A proclamation was issued, in which three handred 
pounds were offered for ^ discovery of the author. From 
this storm he was, as he relates, ' secured by a sleight;' of 
what kind, or by whose prudence, is not known ; and such 
was the increase of bis reputation, that the Scottish ' nation 
applied again that he would be their iViend.' 

He wu become so formidable to the whigs, that his f a- 
niliari^ with the ministers was clamoured at in parlia- 
.BMOt, particularly by. two men afterward of great note, 
AislaUe and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great £riends,his importance 
and desipu were now at an en^ : and seeing his services 
at last useless, he retired about June (VJ14ySnU> Berkshire, 
where, in the house of a friend, he wrote, what' was then 
, suppressed, but has since appeared under Uie title of ' Trte 
Thoughtt on the present State of Affairs.' 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events which 
time or chance might bring to pass, the death of the Queen 
broke down at once the whole system of tory politics ; and 
nothing remained but to withdrawn from the implacability 
of triumphant whiggism, and shelter himself in unenvied 
obeenrity. 

The aocounto of his reception in Ireland, ffwa by Lord 
Orrery and Dr.Delany, are so different, that the Credit of 
the writers, both undoubtedly veradous, cannot be saved, 
bui by iupppsing, what I think is true, that .they spUk of 
different times. , When Delany says, diat he was received 
with reqpect, he means for the first fortnight, when he came 
to take legal possession; and when Lord Orrery tolls that 
he was pelted by the populace, he is to be understood of 
the time i^hen, after the Queen's death, he became a settled 
resident. 

The Archbishop of Dnblin gave him at first some disturb- 
ance in the ezerdse of his jorisdiction ; but it was soon 
discovered, that, between prudence and integrity he wassel- 

12 
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dom iAthe wttng: and that, when be was ri^t, his tigMt 
did'oot easily yield to opposition. 

Having so lata)y quitted the tomnlts of a party, and the 
intrigues of a conrt, they ttUI kepihfo thoughts in agitati<Ai, 
as the sea Ihictuates awhile when the stdrm htseeased. Re 
therefore filled his hours with «ome histerioal attempts, ns. 
latiDg to the ' Change of the Miaiatars,' and * the Conduct 
of the Ministry.' He likewise is said to hare written a 
' History of the Foot lait Years of Queen Anne,^ which he 
began in her life-time, and afterward labonred with great 
attention, but never poblished. It was after his death fn 
the hands of Lord Orrery and I>r. King. A book tinder 
that title was published, with Swift's luuBe, by Dr. Lncaa ; 
of which I can only say, that it seemed by no means to 
correspond with the notions that I had formed of it, from a 
conversation which I once heard between the Earl of Ort«ry 
and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, mneh against hii will, coufmettced Iriihmfa 
for life, and was to contrive how he might be best aeeom- 
modated' in a eonatry where he considered himself as in a 
state of exile. It seems diathis first feconrse was topiety. 
The thonghts of death roahed upon him, at thii time, with 
audi incessant iknportQnity , that they took possession of his 
mind^ when he first waked, for many years together; 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week, 
and foimd his entertainments gradually freqneirted by more 
aad more visitants of learning among the men, and of ele- 
gance among the women. Mrs. Johnson had left the eoua- 
try, aad lived in I6dging8 not fvt from the deanery. On 
his public days she regulated the table, but fq[ipeared at it 
as a mere guest like other ladies. 

On other days ha often dined, at a stated price, with 
Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, whose house was 
recommended by the peculiar neatness and pleasantry of his 
wife. To this frugal mode of living, he was first disposed by 
care to pay some debts which he had oontracted, and he om- 
tinned it for the pleasure of accumulating money. His ava- 
rice, however, was not suffered to obstruct the claims of his 
dignity; h»was served in plate, and used to say that he 
was the poorest gentleman in Ireland that ate upon plate, 
and the richest that lived withoM a cMoh. 
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How )iftip««fc t)ie rest of his tim^t wd kov- he enplo^od 
his hoars of study, has beeo i^iqaured with hopeless ciuio- 
sity. For who can give an acoouat of another's studies ? 
Swift was not likely to admit any to hii privacies, or to 
impart a minute aoooont of his busineM or his leisure* 

Soon after (1716)* in hi*, for^-ninth year* he was pri- 
vately married to Mr9. JohnAon, by Dr. Ashe, .bishi^ of 
Cloghar, as pr. Madden told me, in the garden. The mar- 
riage made no change in their mode of life; they lived in. 
dififevent houses, as before; nor did she e^ver lodge in the 
deanery but when .Swift was leiaed with a fit of giddiness. 
' It would be difficult,' says. Lord Orrery, ' to prove that 
ihay were ever afterward together without^ third pcraoo.' 

The Dean of St. Patrick'* lived io a private manner* 
known and regarded only by his friends ; till abontthe year 
1720; he, by a pamphlet, Recommended to the Irish the use, 
and consequently the improvement, of their manafaotnre. 
For a man to v£L the productions of his own labour is 
surely a natural right, and^ to like best what he makea him- 
self is a natural passion. But to excite thb passioo, and. 
enforce this ri|^t» an>eared to< criminal to. those, who had 
an interest in the EogUsh trade, that the printer was impri^ 
soaed; and, as Hawkesworth justly, observes, the attention 
of the public being by this outjrageQiu resentment tamed 
upon the pioposal, the aathor was by consequence made po« 
pular. 

In 1783 died Mrs. Van Homrigb* a woman made unhappy 
by her admiration of wit, and ignojninioosly distingniAed 
by the name of Vanessa, whose conduot. has been already 
aaffioiently discussed, and whose history is too well known 
to be minutely, repeated. She was a yoang woman f<»d of 
literature, whom Decanos, the dean, called Cadcnns by 
transposition of the letters, took pleasure in directing and 
instructing ; tUl, £rom being proud of his pnHat, she grew 
fond of his person. Swift was then about for^-seven» at an 
age when vanity is strongly «xoited by the amorooa atten- 
tion of a young woman. If it be said that Swift should 
have checked a passion which he never meant to gratify, 
racoorse most be had to thait extenuation which he so raueh 
deH»isod| ' mm are but men ;' perhaps, however, he did not 
at first know his own mind, and, as he represents himself, 
vas andetarmioed. For hit admission of her cop**-**'*- 
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and .his iBdulgenoe of her hopes after his marriage to Stella^ 
no other honest plea eaa be found than- that he delayed a 
disi^reeable discoTery from time to time, dreading the im> 
mediate bursts of distress, and watching for » faronrable 
moment. She thought bersdf negleeted, and died of dis- 
appointment ; having ordered \tj her will the poem to be 
published, in which Cadenos has proclaimed her exeellenoe, 
and confessed his love. The effect of the pubUeation upon 
the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany : 

' I have good reason to believe that they both were 
greatly shocked and distressed (though it may be difierendy) 
cmon this ooeasioB. The Dean made atour to the soudi of 
neland, for about two months, at this time, to dinipatehis 
thoof^U, and give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
(upon the earnest invitation of the owner) to the house of 
a cheerful, gonrous, good-natured friend of the Dean's, 
whom she always much loved and honoured. There my 
informer often saw her ; sind, I have reason to believe, used 
his utmost endeavours to relieve, support, and amuse her, 
in this sad situation. 

* One little incident he told me of on that occasion, I 
think, I shall Bev«r foi^. As her friend was an hospita* 
hie, open-hearted man, well-bdoved and largely acquainted, 
it happened one^day that some goitlemen dropped in to din- 
ner, who were strangers to Stella's situati<m ; and as the 
poem of 'Cadenus and Vanessa' was then the general topic 
of conversation, one of them said, ** Surely that Vanessn 
must be an extraordinary woman, that could inspire the 
Dean to write so finely upon her." Mrs. Johnson smiled, 
and answered, ** that she thought that point not quite ao 
dear; for it was well known the Dean could write finely 
\ upon a broomstiek.*' ' 

The great acquisition of esteem and inftnence was mide' 
by the * Drapier's Letters' in 17S4. One Wood, of Wdvefw 
hawptoo, in Staffordshire, a man enterprisii^ and raptt> 
eious, had, as is said; by a present to the Duchess of Mu». 
ster, obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds of halfpence and firthhigs for 
the kingdom of Ireland, in wfaidi there was a very ineoD. 
vunient and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin; so that 
it was possible to ruf in debt upon the credit of a piece of 
money ; for the cook or keeper of an ale4&ouse 'couM B«t 
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refiue to ti^ply a man diat had silver in hii hand, and the * 
buyer woald not leave his money withoat change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, whhsh 
wu ah«ady great, Wood took care to meke gxeater, by ' 
agents who gathered up the old halfpence ; and was aboat 
to tarn his brass into gold, by poaring the treasnres of hie 
new mint upon Jrelaiid ; when Swift, finding that the metal 
was debased to an enormoos degree, wrote letters, onder 
the name of M. B. Drapier, to shew the foUy of reoeiTing, 
and the mischief that most ensoe by giving, gold and silver 
for coin worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was onivtrsally 
Nfosed; bat dM governors of Ireland considered renstanca 
to the King's patent as highly criminal ; and one Whitshed, 
then Chief Jostice, who had tried the printer of the former 
pamphlet, and seii| oat the jory nine times, till by damoar 
and menaces they were frighted iato a special verdict, now- 
presented the Drapier, bat conld not prevail on the grand 
jory to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the privy-oonocil poblbhed a yro- 
olamation, offniog diree hundred pounds for discovering 
the author of the Foarth< Letter. Swih h^d concealed 
himself (rem his printers, and trusted only his butler, who 
transcribed the paper. The man, immediately after the a^ 
pearance of dM proclamation, strolled fitom his house, and 
stayed out all night, and part of the next day. There was 
reason enoogh to fear that he had betrayed his master for 
the reward ; but he came hmne, and the Dean ordered him 
to put off his livery, and leave the house ; 'for,' said be, 
' I know that my life is in your power, and I will not bear, 
out of fear, either y oar insolence or nej^igeoce.' The man 
excused his fanlt with great^submission, and ben^ that he 
mi^t be confined in the house whilo it was fn his power to 
eoduigcr his master ; but tba Dean resolutely turned hhn 
out, withoat taking fittther notice of him, till the term of the 
information had expired, and then received him again. 
Soon afterward he ordered him and the rest of his servants 
into his presence, without telling hia intentions, and bade 
them take notice that their fellow^servant was no longer 
Robert the butler ; but that his integrity had made him Mr. 
Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer whose income 
va* between thirty and forty pounds a yaar : yet he stilt 
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coBtioMd for KMM yMTf to Mire hi* old tiaiter ao Ids 
ImUer.* 

Swift WM knowB firom this tims by tho appdlatioa of 
' Ibe Bean/ He was bumound hj the populace as Um 
champion, patron, and iaatmolor, of Irriaad ; and gaiaad 
such powor asy contiderad both in its extent and dnntioD, 
seanoely any man has ever enjoyed without greater wealdb 
or higher statioo. >. 

He was from this important year the orade of the tradaM, 
and the idol of the rabble, and by oonacqaenoa was fieaied 
and courted by all to whom the kindnees of the traders or 
the' p<ynUce was neoesiary. The Dnpier was a sign ; 
the Drapier was a health ; snd which way aoerrer the eye 
or the ear was turned, some tokens were found of dm 
nation's gratitude to the Dnpier* 

The benefit was indeed great; he had xeacoed Ixalaiid 
fiNNb a very oppraisive and predioory iuTasion; and U» 
popnlari^ whichphe bad gained he iras diligent to keep, ^ 
appearing forward wd aealous on every oocaiien wheva 
the public interest was supposed td be involred. Nor did 
he much scruple to boast his inflnence ; for when, opob 
some attempts to regulate the com, Arefabishop Bonlteiv 
then /oue of the justices, accused him of exasperating thn 
people, he exculpated himself by saying, ' If I had lifted «p 
my flngsr, they would have torn you to pieoes.' - 

But the pleaaore of popularity was soon iniemipted by 
domestic misery. Mis. Johnson, whose Gonversatioii wan 
to him the great softener of the ills of life, began in dm 
year of the Drapier's triumph to decUae ; and two yean 
afiarward was so wasted with sickness, that her recone i y 
was oonsidered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and ^ad been invited liy 
Lord •Boliogbreka to pass the winter with him in Firaaoe* 
but this call of calmnity hastened him to Irelsnd, tAare 
peahaps his piesence contributed to restore her toimpavfiHt 
and tottering health. 

He was now so much at ease, that (17S7) ha rctaraed4o 
Eii^(land ; where he collected three volnmea^kf Miaoellaniea 
in ooi^anction wiih Pope, who prefixed a qneralona aad 
apologsHcal Preface. 

* Ad account somewhat different from this Is siren by Mr. 
SbcrldMi in Us Life of Swift, p. VI.— R* 
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This InpMtaDt jmt Mot UkmriM into lh« li«rld 'Qui* 
liverli Trawls;^ a production m new and strange, that it 
filled the reader with a miiiglcd emotioB of menrfanent ind 
■Hiwwmii Itwa»rBoeivedirithm«havidity> that the 
psioe of the flfst edition waBxaiaed beiftre iie leoond ooald 
4ie>iiiade ( It was vend by the Ug^ and the low, the* learned 
aad'UUterate. CriticSam was for a while lost in wonder; 
•BO rales of judgment were ap^ied to abook written in open 
'defianee of troth «nd xegolarity. Bat when distinctions 
loave .to be made, the part which gare the least pleasnre 
was that wMdi describes the Flying Island, and that which 
gave most disgast mnst be thahistory of the Honyhnhnms. 

/WUfe Swift was eojeyingthe reputation of his new work, 
4ho newt of the King's death anived ; and he kissed the 
hands of the new King and Qneen thff«e daya after their 



Bj the Qneen, when she was princess, he had been treated 
withaone distinction, and was wellreoeived by her in her 
axahation; bat whether she gave hopes which she never 
todt care to satisfy, or he feraied expA^tions which she 
iMirer BMant to raise, the eveat was, that he always after^ 
ward thooght on her with matevoleBce, and partieolariy 
«diaifBd her with breaking her promise of some medals 
whieh she eagagad to send him. 

I know not whether dio had not, in her tan, some reason 
for complaint. A letter was sent her, not so much en- 
treating, asreqniitog, her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an 
ingenioas ^shwoman, who was then begghig snbseriptiotts 
for her poems. To this letter was subscribed the name of 
'Swift, and it has all the appearances of his diction and 
sentiments : bat it was not written in his hand, and had 
sane little improprieties. When he was diarged with this 
ionsr, he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the im- 
•jifobability of the aecUsatien,- but never ' denied it; he 
shidlea between cowardice and irmracity, and talks big 
when ha says nothing.* 

He seems- detiroQS' enough of reoommenefaig courtier, 
and endeavoured to gain ^ khidness of Mrs. Howard, 
remeaalbering what Mrs. Masham had ferfonwd in fimner 

a It if but Justice to the Dean's nemon, to refer to ll#. She- 
ridan*! defence of him from thli char^. see the * life of Swift,' 
p. 408,— R. 
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timM : Vol Utfl«|tcries w«i«, lika those of other witt, nii' 
«aece9sfal ; the }ady either waoted power, or had no Mn- 
bitioD of poetical immoiteUty. 

He wa» selwd* not loog after«anl,.bj a fit of giiidinew, 
and again heard of thealckness and danger of Mrs. Johnion. 
He thsn left the house of Pope, as it seems, with yery little 
oeranony, finding, ' that two sick friends cannot live toge< 
tber / and did not write to him tillbefoond himself atChestar. 

He retomed to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
sinking into the grave, and, after a languishing decay of 
about two months, died in her forty-fourth year, on Jannary 
28, 1726. How much he wished her life, his papers shew ; 
nor can it be doobted that he dreaded the death of her 
whom he lored most, aggravated by theoonsdousnesa thait 
himself had hastened it. 

Beanty and Uie power of pleasing, the greatest eztemal 
advantages that woman can desire or possess, were fatal to 
the unfortunate Stella. The man whom she had the mis- 
fortane to love was, as Delany observes, fond of aingu- 
Jarity, and desirous to make a mode of happiness for him- 
self, different from the general course of things and order 
o£ Providence. From the time of her arrival in Ireland 
he seems resolved to keep her in his power, and therefoM 
hindered a match sufficiently advantageous, by aoeumti- 
laiing unreasonable demands, .and prescribing conditions 
that could not be performed. While she was at her own 
disposal he did not consider his possession as secure ; re> 
sentment, ambition, or caprice* might separate them ; ha 
was therefore resolved to maka'assuiince donUt snre,' 
andio appropriate her by a private marriafe, to which he 
had annexed the expectation of all the pleasures of perfisot 
friendship without the uneasiness of oonjngisl restraiat. 
.But with this statopoor Stella was not satisiSed ; she never 
was treated as a wife, and. to the world phe had the ap- 
pearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly cm, in 1m^ 
that in time he would own and receive her; but the tiaas 
did not come till the change of his manners and depriva- 
tion of his mind made her tell him, when he olfored to ac- 
knowledge her, that * it was too late.' She then gave up 
faenelf to sorrowfol reteotment, and died under the tyranny 
of him« by whom she was in Uie h^hot degree loved and 
honoured. 
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What mart hia (datmB to tbtt ecewrtete tendimeM, by 
whidithe laws of nature wan Tiolatad to maia her, on* 
riosity will inquiTe ; but how thall it be gratified? Swift 
waa aloFer; his tastiaBoay may be aupected. . Ddany 
and the Inah satw with Swift'a eyea, and tiicrefore add 
Ihtle oonfinnatioa. That ihe waa Tirtnoaa^ beantifal, and 
elegant, in a very high degree, each admiration from aoeh 
a knrar makes it very {wobabk ; bat she had not aioch li» 
teratore, (at she ooold not ^»ell her own laagoage; and of 
her wH, so loadly Tinnted, the smart sayings whkdi Swift 
himself has collected, sflEoird no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's * Letter to a Lady on her Marriage/ 
may) be allowed to donbt whether his epfaitea of fsmaie ex- 
oeUenee ouf^a implieitly to be admitted ; for, if his genend 
thoaghts on woaaen were anch as he exUbits, a -very lit^ 
sense in a lady would ettaaptare, and a vary little virtoe 
would iastenish him. Stella's snprcaney, therefore, was 
perh^w only local ; she was great, becanae her asaooiataa^ 
were little. 

In some Remaiia lately poblished on the Life of Swift, 
hia-marriage is mentioaed aa fsbukmsy or donbtfal; bot^ 
alasd poor Stdla, as I>r. Madden told me, related her m»* 
laoaholy stery to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her aa s' 
cleiigyman to pnpaie her for death; and Pelany mentieia 
it not iwith doi^ but only with regret. Swift nerer 
meationed ha without a ai^^. The rest of his life was 
tfitat in Ireland, in a ootrntry to which not even power 
almost despotic, nor .flattery almost idolatrons, could re- 
ooncile him. He sometimes wished to visit Eag^aad, but 
always found some reason of delay. He teljis Pope, in the 
dedine of life, that he hopes ooee more to see him ; ' but 
if not,' saya he, ' we must part, as all human beinga have 
patted.' 

Afcerlha.death'of Stella,his beaevcdeace waa eontracted, 
and his severity exasperated ; he drove his acquaiatanee 
from ilia t^e, and wondered why he was deserted. But 
he flontinned hia attention to the public, and wrote, from 
time to time, snafadireetiees, admeaitiona, m censures, aa 
dm eadgenoy of affairs, in his opinion^ mads piepar.; lind 
nothing fell from his pen in vain. 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he always 
regarded with detestation^ he bestowed .ime strictuxe upon 
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Bfltteswovtli, a lawyer emitMBC for bis ioMicnet to the 
clergy, whidi, from rery consideroide r^otatioDf hroag^t* 
him into immediate anduniTeraal oootempt. - B^teewovtb, 
eoraged at hie disgrace and low, went to Swift and da*- 
manded whether he was the author of that poem i <Mr. 
B^teswonh/ answered he, ' T was in my yooth aoqiudnlad 
with great lawyers, ndio, knowing my di^ositieo io satire, 
advised me, tliat if any sooondrel or blockhead whom I had 
lampooned shoold ask, " Are yon the anthor of due paper f 
I should tell him that 1 was not the anthor ; and tiievafore 
I tell yon, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not the antfior of 
these lines.' 

Bettasworth was so little satisfied with this aoconnt,that 
he pabliely professed bis resolution of a violent and oor-< 
poral revenge ; bnt the inhabitanto of St. Patrick's district 
embodied themselves in the Dean's defence. Bettasworth 
declared in paiiiament, that Swift had deprived him of 
twelve hondred pomids a year. 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode of benefioenco. 

He set aside some hundreds to be lent in small sums to the 

poor from five'shillings, I think, to five pounds. He took 

no interest, and only required that, at repayment, a smidl 

fee should be given to the accomptaat : bnt he reqidrad that 

the .di^ of promised payment should be exactly k^. A 

severe and punctilions temper is ill qualified for traaano- 

tions with the poor ; the day was often broken, and tba 

loan was not repaid. This might have been easily foreseen)' 

b«c for this Swift had made no proviiioii of patienoa or 

pity. He ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe ere* 

ditor has no popular character i what than was likely to 

be said of him who employs the catchpoll under tha^pear- 

aaee of chariot The dauiour i^ainst him was loud, and 

the resentment of the populace outracsous ; he was thei»>: 

fore forced to drop his scheme, and own Ae Callj of e» 

pecdng punctuality from the poor.* 

His asperity continually incressin g , eoadaaned him to 

solitude ; and his resentment of solitude sharpened hia av 

parity. He was not, however, totally deserted ; so^ nan 

of leamiog, and some women of elegwoe, often visited him; 

• Thto accooatli eontiadicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with great 
wanaA aswrts, ftom his own knowledge, that there was not one 
tjrIlAble of tratb In tUfl whole account flron Ae beglanlnr to the 
end. 8ee<Ureof8wift.*edlt.l784hp.USr-iU 
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aad ha wrote from time to time either ▼ene or prose : of 
his verses he willingly gave copies, and is si^iposed to hsw 
felt no discontent when he- saw them printed. ■ His faToor^ 
ite maxim was, 'Vire la Bagatelle:' he thought trifles a 
secessarT' part of life, and perhaps foand them ne^eisar j ■ 
to himself. It seems impossible to him to be idle, and 
his disorders made it difficalt or dangerous to be loi^. se- 
riously studious or laboriously diligent. The love of ease 
is always gaining apon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amusements peculiar to himself; whatever he did he 
was sore to hear applauded; and such was his predomi* 
nance over all that approached, that all their applauses 
were probably sincere. He that is much flattered sooo 
learns to flatter himself; we are commonly taught our 
duty ^ fear or shame, and how can they act upon the 
man who hears vthing but his own praises i 

As his years increased, his fits of ipddiness and dealbeas 
grew more frequent, and his deafness made conversatkw 
difficult: they grew likewise more severe, till in 1736,08 
he was writing a poem called * The Legion. Club,' he wao 
seiied with a flt so painful and so long continued, that he 
never afto* thought it proper to attempt any work of thought 
or labour. 

He was always carefoi of his money, and was therefore 
DO liberal entertainer ; but was less frugal of his wine than 
of his meat. When his friends of either sex came to him 
in expectation of a dinner, his custom was to give every one 
a shilling, that they roi^t please themselves with their 
provision. At last his avarice gfew too powerful for his 
kindness ; he would refuse a bottle of wine, and in Irdand 
no man visits where he can9ot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation and desisted from 
study, he had neither business nor amusement; for having 
by some ridicalous resolutionor mad vow determined never 
to wear spectacles, he could make little use of books in his 
lator years ; his ideas, therefore, being neither renovated by 
discourse nor increased by reading, wore gradually away, 
and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the hour, till 
at last his anger was heightened into ma6ies8. 
• He however permitted one book to be, published, which 
had been the production of former years ; * Polite Convev- 
sacioo,' which appeared in 1738. The 'Directions.fior Ser* 
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▼ants' WM printed sood after bis death. Tkue tw/»p«rfoRii. 
aaces diew a mind inoeMaatly attentive, and, when it was 
n6t tn^loyed ap<m great thingt, busy with minute oocinr» 
rencei. It ie apparent that he must have 'had the habit of 
noting whatever he observed; for sudi a number of parti- 
culars could never have been lissembled by the power of 
reooUeotioo. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers dedUned 
tUi (1741) it was found necessary that legal guardians 
should be appointed of his person and fortune. He now 
lostMistinction. Hismadneas was compounded of rage and 
fatuity. The last face that he knew was that of Mrs. 
Whiteway ; and her he ocAsed to know in a little time. 
His meat was brought him cut into mouthfols; but Im 
would never touch it while the servant stayed, and at U«t^ 
aftei' it had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it waUdng ; 
ferhe continued his old habit, and was on his feet tenhonrs 
a day. 

Next year (IT4£) he had an inflammation in his left eye, 
which swelled it to the sine of an egg, with biles in odier 
parts: he was kept long, wakii^; with the pain, and was not 
eanly restrained by five attendants from tearing out his 
eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short interval of 
reason ensuing, in which he koew his physician and his Oa- 
mily, ^ve hopes of his recovery ; but in a few di^ys ha 
sunk into a lethai^c stupidity, motionless, heedless, and 
speediless. But it is said, that, alter a year of total silence* 
when his housekeeper on the 30th of November, told him 
the usual bonfiies and illuminations were preparing to cele. 
farate his birth-day, he answered, * It is all folly ; they had 
better let it alone.' 

It is remembered, that Jm afterward spoke now and then, 
OB gave some intimation of a meaning; but at last sunk 
into perfect silence, which continued tiU about the end of 
October, 17^, Fhen, in hisseventy«eighth year he expired 
without a strui^e. 

When Swift is considered as an author, it is just to esti- 
mate his powers by their effects. In th^ reign of Qusfn 
Anne he turned the stream of popularity against the whigii, 
and must be confessed to have dictated for a time the po* 
litical opinions of the English nation. In the iHiffi'ttding 
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reign 1m dtlivtred Ireland from plonder ind oppreiaoo ; 
and shewed that wit, confedeniled with troth, had anch 
force aa authority was tinahle to resist. He said truly of 
himself, that Ireland 'was his debtor.' It was from the 
time when he first began to patroniae the Irish that they 
may date their richas and prosperity. He tanghtthem iirst 
to know their own interest, their weight, and theit strength, 
and gare them spirit to assert that equality with their lel- 
low^ubjects, to which they have ever since been malciag 
▼igorons adyances, and to daim those rights which they 
haye at last established. Nor cm they be charged with in- 
gratitada to their benefactor ; for they TCvcsenced him as 
a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works he has given very different specimens both 
of sentiments and expression. His ' Tale of a Tnb' has 
little reseinblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a vehe- 
nance and rapidity of mind, a copioasness of images, and 
-vlvaoity of diction, such as he afterward never possessed or 
•never exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and pecnliarthat 
it most be considered by itself; what is true of that, is not 
true of any thing else which he haa written. 

In his other worics is fonnd an equable tenoar of easy 
language, which rather trickles than florws. His delij^t 
was in simplicity. That he has in his works no metaphor, 
as has been said, is not true ; bat his few metaphors seem 
to be received rather by necessity than choice. He studied 
purity ; and though perhaps all his strictures are not exact, 
yet it is not often that solecisms can be found; and who- 
•ver depends on his authority may generally condnde him- 
adf safe. His sentences are never too much dOated or con- 
tracted ; and it will not be easy to find any embarrassment 
in the complication of his dauses, any inoonsequeoee in his 
oonnexions* or abruptness In his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoi^hts, which are never 
anbtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling con- 
ceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, or variegated by 
far-sought learning. He pays no court to the passions; he 
exdtes neither surprise nor admiration ; ha alwaya under- 
stands himself, and bis reader always understands him ; the - 
peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge ; it wUl be 
"Bufildent that he is acquainted with common words and oom- 
awntUngs; ha is neither required to momtalevitioM,] 
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to explore profonditiM ; his paaaoge isalwiys on a lev«I/ 
alongsolid ground, wi^ont a^erities, withont obstnietioo. 

Tbif ctsy and safe eouTeyance of meaning it was Swift's 
deaive to attain, and. for havii^ attained be deserrw praise. 
For purposes mexcly didactic^ when something Is to be told 
rthat was not known before, it is the best mode; but against 
.that inattention by which known tntths are soffered to lie 
neiJaoted it makes no provision ; it instmcts, bat does not 
persuade. 

Bj his political edncation he was associated with, the 
whigs ; bat he deserted them when they deaerted their prin- 
ciples, yet wiUioat running into the omitrary extreme : he 
oontinwd throag^uKit his lifeto retain the disposition which 
he assigns to the ' C3iurch<of-England Man,* of thinking 
commonly with the whigs of the state and with the twies 
of the church. 

He was a chnzchman rationally aealous ; he desired 
the prosperity, and maintained the honour* of the deigy ; 
o£ the dissenters ha did not wish to infringe the toleration, 
bathe opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentiTe. He managed 
< the revenues of his church with exact economy ; and it 
is said b^ Delany, that more money was, under his direc* 
tion, laid out in repairs, than had ever been in the aame 
time since its first erection. Of his chdr he was eminently 
careful ; and, thoui^ he neither loved nor understood mu- 
sic, took care that aU the singers were«weU qualified, ad- 
mitting none without the testimony of akiUtBl judges. 

In his churck he restored the practice of weekly eom- 
munion, and distributed the sacramental elements in the 
most solemn and devout manner with his own hand* He 
came to church every morning, preached oommonly in his 
ton, and attended the eveninK wthem, that it might not be 
lieg^igHitly performed. 

- He read the service ' rather with a strw^, nervous 
Toioe, than in a gracefid manner ; h&i voice was sharp 
and hifjh-loned, rather than harmonions.* 

Ha entered iq^ the clerical state with h<^ to excel in 
preaching; bat comidaioed, that, from the time of his po- 
litical controvorsies, 'he could only preach panvhlets.' 
This cennire of himself, if judgment ba made from those 
•ermoBS which have ben printed, was n nr eai on a M y a tt u ra. 
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r The snstncioDs of his irreUgion proe wdxi in a'gmt 

BMuore from his dread of hypocrisy; instead of wishing 

to seem better, he delighted in seemiiq; worse than he was. 

I He went in London to early prayers, lest he should be 

I seen at chnrch: he xead prayen to his serrants every 

morning with soch dezteroosseerecy, that Dr. Ddany was 

six months in his honse before heknew it. He wasnotonly 

oarefol to hide the good.which he did, bnt willing in- 

oorred the suspicion of eyil whieh he did not. He forgot 

what himself had formerly asseitde, that hypocrisy is less 

mischieroos than open impiety. Dr. Ddany, with all his 

seal for his henoor, has jostly condemned this part of his 

character. 

The penoa of Swift had not many recommendations. 
He had a kind of maddy complexion, whieh, though he 
washed himself with oriental sorupnlosity, did notloolc 
clear. He had a conntsnance sour and severe, which he 
seldom softened by any appearance of gaieQr. He stab- 
bomly rssisted any tendency to laag^iterc 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; and a man of 
rigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute attention 
which his works discover, most have been a master that 
ftw could bear. That he was disposed to do his servanu 
good on iaaportaat oocasioas, is no grant mitigation; bene- 
ftietion can be but rare, and Qnannic peevishness is perpe* 
tnal. He did not spare the servants of others. Once iriken 
he dined, alone with the Earl of Orrery, he Said of one that 
waited in the room, *That man has, since we sat to the 
taMe, committed^fteen faults.' What the fimlu were. Lord 
Orrery, from whom I heard the story, had not been atten- 
tive oaongh to discover. My number may' perhaps not be 
«xact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar end oflfenrive 
panimony, without disgqise or apology. The in^ctiee of 
saving been oiioe necessary, became Jiabitnal, and grew first 
ridicalous, and iit last detestaUe. But his avarice, though 
it mi|^t exclude pleasure, was never saiEBred to encroach 
upon his virtue. > He was ftugal by inclination, but liberal 
by principle ; and if the purpose to which he destfaied his 
little aecnmulations be remembered, with his distributlott of 
occasional cbari^, it will perhaps appear, that he only 
liked one mode of expense better than another, and saved 
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iMTtly dnt ha odfl^t h»Te JMNBeUiiPg to give. He did not 
frow ridi by mjnriBg his aocMMorSj, but left both Laraeor 
and the dtaaery more Taloable thao he fouad them. — With 
•11 Ifais Ulk of his coreUmsiiefla and fsneroaity, it ahotold 
bo remenbeBed that he was never rich. The revenue of his 
deanery was not much mon than seven hnndved a year. 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness or ci- 
vility ; he relieved without pity, and assiMcd without kud- 
aeas; so that those who were fed by him could hardly love 
him. « 

He made a role to himself to give bat one piete at a 
time, and.thoefora always stored his poeket with coins of 
different value. 

Whatever ho did, he seemed willing to do in a manner 
pecnliar to himself, witlumt sufficiently ^nsidexing that 
singularity, as it implies a contempt of the general pcae- 
tioe, ii a kind of defiance whidh justly provokes the hos- 
tility of ridicule;. he, therefore, who indulges peculiar 
habits is worse than others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may afford a 
specimen. 

* Dr. Swift has an odd blunt way, that is mistaken by 
strangers for ill-nature. — 'TIS so odd, that there's no de- 
seribing it but by facts. I'll tell you one that first comes 
-into my head. One evening, Qny and I went to see him : 
yoa know how intimately we were all acquainted. On our 
coming in, " Heyday, gentlemen, (says the I>octair) what's 
the meaoii^ of this visit? How came you to leave .the 
great lords that you are so fond of, to come hither to see a 
poor Dean?"->*'Becaase we would rather see you than 
any of them."— <* Ay, any one that did not know so well 
as I do might believe you. But since you are come, I mast 
get aolne supper for you I suppose."—" Mo, Doctor, we 
have sapped already."— <' Supped already! thaf simpoaai- 
Ue ! Why 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — ^Ihat's very straafe ; 
but if you had not sapped, I most have got something for 
you*— Let me see, what should I have had ? A couple of 
lobsters; ay,that wouldhave done very well; two shillings 
•"Harts, a shilling ; butyouwLUdrinkaglawof wine with 
me^ thou^ you supped so much bdbre your usual time 
oaly tospara my poeket ?" — ** No, we had rather talk with 

• Speace. 
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yoa tluA drJBk with you*"—*' But if you had sopped with 
me, as in all reason you oi^t to have done, youmost then 
have drank with me.— -A bottle of wine, two Hhillinga— - 
two and two is four, and one is five ; just two and sixpence 
»>piece. There, Pope, ihere's half-a crown for you, and 
there's another for yoo. Sir; for I won't save any thing by 
yon I am determined." — ^Xhis was all said and done with 
his usual seriousness on such occasions; and in spite of 
every thing we could say to the contraiy, ha actually 
obliged us to take the money.' 

In the intercourse ofYamiliar life, he indulged his diq>o« 
aition to petulance and sarcasm, and thooght himself in- 
jured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the freedom of 
his censored or the prtolance of his frolics, was resented 
or repressed. He predominated over his companions with 
very high ascendaocy, and probably would bear none over 
whom he could not predominate. To give him advice, was, 
in the style of his firiend Delany, ' to venture to speak to 
him.' This customary superiority soon grew too delicate 
lor truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed him- 
aelf to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a style 
of arrogance, aad dictates rather than persuades. This au- 
thoritative and magisterial language he expected to be re> 
ceived as his peculiar mode of jocularity i but he apparently 
flattered his own 9ttt>gfss3»'^y an assumed imperiousoess, in 
w^{|J« IIS mts ironical only to the resentful, and to the sub« 
missive sufficiently serious. 

i^e told stories witlT great felicity, and deligjbted in do- 
Ssg what he knew himself to do well; he was therefore cap- 
tivated by the respectful silence of a steady listener, and 
told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone; 
for it was his rule, when he had' spoken a minute, to give 
room by a pause for any other speaker. Of time, on all 
occasions, he was an exact computer, and knew the mi- 
nutes required to every common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his conversa- 
tion what i^tpears so firequently in his letters, an affecta- 
tion of familiarity with the great, and amUtion of momen- 
tary equality soi^t and epjoyed by the neglect of those 
ceremonies which custom has established as the barriers 
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b«tlre«ft toft onl«f of Mciety atid another. This trftosgres- 
sloki of i^gnlarity iras by himself aad his admirers termed 
grealnefti of Mml. Bat a gredt mind disduns to hold any 
thing by etrartesy, and therefore neyer nstirps trhat a law. 
ftd claimant m^y take atvay. He that encroaches on an- 
other's dignity pots himself in his poller ; he is either re- 
pelled with helplesi indignity or endured by dtinency a^ 
ctodescension. 

Of SWii^s general habits of thinking, if his letters can 
be sapposed to a£ford any evidence, he was not a man 
to be either loted or envied. He seems to have wasted 
life in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride and till 
langnishment of onsatisfiei desire. He is qneralons and 
fsstidioos, arrogant and mUignant ; he scarcely spesks of 
himMf bnt with indignant lamentations, or of others bat 
With insolent superiority when he is gay, and with angry 
contempt when he is gloomy. Fttnn the letters that passed 
between him and Pope it might be inferred, that they, with 
Axbnthnot and Gay, hsd engrossed all the understanding 
and virtue of mankind; that their merits filled the world, 
or that there was no hope of more. They shew the age in- 
volved in daikness, and shade the pictore with sullen emu- 
lation. ^ 

When the Queen's death drove him into Ireland, he 
might be allowed to regret for a time the interception of his 
views, the extinction of his hopes, and his ejection from 
gay scenes, important employment, and splendid friend- 
ships ; but when time had enabled reason to prevail over 
vexation, the complaints which at first were natural became 
ridiculous because (hey were useless. But querulousaeA 
was how grown habitual, and he cried out when he proba- 
bly had ceased to feel. His reiterated wailings persuaded 
BoUttgbnfte that he was really willing to quit his deanery 
for an English parish ; and Bolingbroke procured an ex- 
change, which was rejected ; and Swift still retained the 
pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing his that- 
racter, is to discover by what depravity of intellect he took 
delight in revolving ideas from which almost every other 
mind shrinks with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, even 
when criminal, may solicit theimaginatioD ; but what has 
disease^ deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 



CM \f alhued to dmllt Deleay k wiBing to think that 
Swift's mind was not much tainted with this gross eomip- 
tiM befc«« his long visit to Pope. He does not consider 
how-he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty-nine the 
papil of turpitade^ and Uable to the malignant infloence of 
an asoendant mind. Bat the troth is, that Gullirer had dft> 
scribed his Yahoos before the risit; and he that had 
formed those images had nothing filthyto learn. 

I have heT« given the character of Swift as he ediibits 
himself to my perception $ bnt now let another be heard 
wh» knew him better. Dr. Delany, aiter long acquaint- 
ance, describes hiiu to Lord Orrery in these terms : 

* My tJorHf trhxa you consider Swift's singular, peculiar, 
and most variegated vein of wit, always intended rightly, 
althoagh not «lways so rightly directed ; delightful in 
many instances, and salutary where it is most offensive; 
when you consider his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting 
oppression and arbitrary power ; his fidelity in friendship ; 
his sincere love hnd zeal for religion ; his uprightness in 
making right resolutions, and his steadiness in adhering to 
-diem ; his care of his church, its choir, its economy, and 
its income ; his attention to all those that preached in bia 
cathedral, in order to their amendment in pronunciation 
and style ; as also his remarkable attention to the intereHt 
t>f his SQCces8ors,preferably to his own present emoluments ; 
his invincible patriotism, even' to a country which he did 
act love; his very various, well-devised, welUjudged, and 
extensive charities, thronghout his life ; and his whole for- 
tune (to say nothing of his wife's) conveyed to' the same 
Christian purposes at his death ; charities, from which he 
Could enjoy no honour, advantage, or satisfaction, of any 
kind in this world : when you consider his ironical and hu- 
morous as well as his serious schemes for the promotion of 
true religion and virtae; his success in soliciting for the 
lirs^fruits and twentieths, to die unspeakable benefit of the 
established qj^urch of Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it no 
higher) in giving occasion to the building of fifty new 
churches in I/mdou — 

'All this considered, the character of his life will appear 
like that of his writings : they will both bear to be roKSon- 
sidared and rfrezamined with the utmost attention, and al- 
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ways discoTW mw beauties and ezeeUenees vpon tnatj 
ezamiaatioii. 

' They will bear to be considexed as the son* in which 
die brightness will hide the blemishes ; and whenever pe- 
tiUant ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or enry, inter> 
poses to doad or snlly his fame, I take npon me to pro- 
ooonce, that the eclipse will not last long. 

' To conclude — ^No man ever deserved better of any 
oonntry than Swift did of his; a steady, peraeveriiig, in- 
flexible friend ; a wise, a watdifnl, and a faithfal coui- 
seUor ; onder many severe trials and bitter persecotions, 
to the manifest hasard both of his liberty and fortune. * 

' He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and his name 
will ever live an honour, to Ireland.' 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not much upon 
which the critic can exercise his powers. They are oAen 
hnmoroas, almost always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend such oompositiotts, easinees and gaiety* 
They are, for the most part, what their author intended. 
The diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, and the 
rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboared ex- 
pression or a redaudant epithet ; all his verses exemplify 
bis own definition of a good style, they consist of * proper 
words in proper places.' 

To divide this collection into classes, and diew how soma 
pieces are gross and some are trifling, would be to tell tha 
kvader what he knows already, and to find faults of which 
the author could not be ignorant, who certainly wrote often 
not to his judgment, but his humour. 

It was said, in a preface to one of the Irish editions, that 
Swift had never been known to take a single thought tnm 
any writer, ancient or modem. This is not literally trvej 
bat perhaps no writer can easily be found that has borrowed 
so little, or that in all his eicellences and all his defaots 
has so well maintained bis claim to be considered aa 
original. 
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WiiiLUM Bboomb waa bom in Cheshire, as is satd, of 
very mean pareau. Of the plaee of his birth or the fint 
partjof his life, I hayenot been able to gain any iotelligenee. 
He was educated spon the foaudatton at Eton, and was cwf* 
tain of the school a whole year, without any Tacaocy by 
which he might have obtained a scholarship at King's Col- 
lege : being by this delay, such as is said to have happened 
Tory rarely, superannuated, he was sent to St. John's CoIp 
lege by the oontribuiions of his friends, where he obtained 
a small exhibition. 

At this college he lived for some time in the same cham- 
ber with the well*known Ford, by whom I have formerly 
beard him described as a contracted scholar and a mere 
Versifier, "Pi^^^einttd with life and nnskUfol in conversap 
don. His addiction to metre was then such, that his com- 
panions familiarly called him Poet. When he had opportu- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared himself, as Ford 
likewise owned, from the great part of his scholastic rust. 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the 
' Iliads' into prose, in conjunction with Oaell and OJdJs- 
worth. How the several perts were distributed is not known. 
This is the translation of which Oaell boasted as superior, 
in Toland's opinion, to that of Pope : it has long aince va* 
Dished, and is now in no danger from the critios. 

He wal introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then visiting 
Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cambridge, and gained 
ao much of his esteem, that he was employed, I bdieve, to 
make extracts from Eustathias for the notes to the trfnsla^ 
tioB of the ' Iliad ;' and in the volumes of poetry published 
by lintot, commonly csiled * Pope's MiMdlanieB/ mmy 
of ^ early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely connected. 
When the suocess of the' Iliad' gave eecouragement to a 
version Of the ' Odyssey,' Pope, weary of the toil, called 
Fenton and Broome to his assistance; and, taking only 
half the work upon himself, divided the other half between 
his partners, giving four books to Fenton and ei^t to 
• Broome. Feitton's books I have enumerated in his life: to 
the lot of Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, eleventh. 
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twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenQr-third, together 
with the borthen of writing all the notes* 

As this translation is a very important eventin poetical 
history, the reader has a right to know upon what groundB 
I estabUsh my narration. That the version waanot wholly 
Pope's was always known ; he had mentioned the assistance 
of two friends in his proposab, ^d at the end of the work 
some account is given by Broome of their different parts, 
which however mentions only five books as written by the 
coadjators; the fourth and twentieth by Fenton ; thesiztii, 
the eleventh, and the eighteenth, by himself ; though Pope, 
in an advertisemmt prefixed afterwaxd to a neWToInme 
of his works, claimed only twelve. A natural cnHosiQF 
after the real conduct of so great an ondertaking incited 
me once to inquire of Dr. Warbnrton, who told me, in his 
warm langoage, that he thought the relation given in dxe 
note < a lie;' but that he was not able to ascertain the se« 
veral shares. The intelligwee which Dr . Waiburton cenld 
not afford me I obtained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mf . 
%ience had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was 
three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many cj^ies a» he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. Ihe payment made 
to FeatOB I know not bat by hearsay ; Broome's is very 
distinctly told by Pope, in the notes to the ' Dnnciad.' 

It is evident, that, according to P<^'s own estimate, 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four booka e(Add merit 
thxee hundred pounds, eight and all the notes, equivalent 
at least to four, had certainly a right to mere than six, 

Broome probably ctmsidered himself as injured, and there 
was for eotee time more than coldness l>etween him and his 
employer. He always spoke of Pope astoo mach a lover 
of money ; and Pope pursued him wiA avowed hestililBr ; 
for he not only named him disrespectfolly in the * Duadad,' 
bat quoted him more than onee in the * Bathos,* as a profi. 
eient in the 'Art of Sinldng;' and inhisenumeradonof the 
dilforeat kinds of poets distinguished far the profound, he 
veokotts Broome among ' the parrott'who repeat anedief*a 
wordls in such a hoarse odd tone as makes dkem seem their 
own.' I have been leld that the^ were afterward reeoa- 
eiledj but I am afiratd their peace was wiAoat fUendship. 
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He afterward pabliahed a Miscellany of Poems, wMcb 
is iDserted, with corrpctioosi in the laie compilation. 

He never rose to a very high dignity io the church. He 
was some time rector of Stnrston in Soffolk, where he mar> 
ried a weelthy widow ; and afterward, when the king vi- 
sited Cambridge (1728), became doctor of laws. He was 
(in August 1728) presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Pnlham in Norfolk, which he held with Oakley Magna in 
Suffolk, given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he 
was chaplain, who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; 
he then resigned Falham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, and 
amused himself with translating Odes of Anacreon, which 
he published in the ' Gentleman's M^^asioe,' under the name 
of Chbter. 

He died at Bath, November l6, 1745f and was buried in. 
the Abbey church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a great 
poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was an excellent 
versifier; his lines are smooth and sonorous, and his die* 
tioQ is select aiKl elegant. His rhymes are sometimes un- 
suitable; in his * Melaocholy,' he makes breath rhyme to 
Inrth in one place, and to earth in another. Those faults 
occilr but seldom ; and he had such power of words and 
numbers as fitted him for translation ; but in his original 
works, recollection seems to have been his business more 
than invention. His imitations are so apparent, that itjs 
a part of the reader's employment to recaU the verses of 
some former poet. Sometimes he copies the most popular 
writers, for he seems scarcely to' endeavour at conceal- 
ment; and sometimes he picks up frajpents in obscure 
comers. His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the stlnr of pain thy tboaghts begulley 
And make afflicnons oldecti of a smUe, 

bronght Aa my mind some lines on the death of Queen 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should not have ex- 
pected to find an imitator : 

But thoa, O Muse ! whose tweet nepentbean tongue 
Can charm the pang:* of death with deathless sonv, 
Caa'at«H«fiiif plagues with easy thoughU hefum. 
Make palM aad tortures oloeets of a smile. 

To detect his imitations were ledious and uelesi. "What 
he takes he seldom amkes worse ; and h^ cannot be jostly 
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thoaght a mean man whom Pope choose for an asiodate, 
and who9e co-op%ration was considered hy Pope's enemies 
as so important, that he was attacked by Henley with this 
ladicrons distich: 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; bat tbey say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 
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Alexand£b Pope was bom in London,* May 28, 1668, 
of parents whose rank or station was never ascertained : 
we are informed that they were of ' gentle blood ;* that his 
father was of a family of which the £arl of Downe waa 
the head ; and that his mother was the daughter of William 
Turner, Esquire, of York, who had likewise three sons, 
one of whom had the honour of being killed, and the other 
of dying, in the service of Charles the First; the third was 
made a general officer in Spain, from whom the sister inhe- 
rited what seqaestrations and forfeitures had left in the 
family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope, who is more will- 
ing, as I have heard observed, to shew what his (father 
was not, than what he was. It is allowed that he grew 
rich by trade ; bat whether in a shop or on the exchange, 
was never discovered till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority 
of Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen-draper in the Strand. 
Both parents were papists. 

Pope was (ftm his birth of a constitution tender and de- 
licate; but is said to have shewn remarkable gentleness and 
sweetness of disposition. The weakness of his body con* 
tinned through his life ;t but the mildness of his mind per* 
haps toded with his childhood. His voice, when he was 
yonng, was so pleasing, that he was called in fondness ' the 
little Nightingale.* 

Being not sent early to school, he was tanght to read by 
an annt ; and when he was seven or eight years old became ' 
a lover of books. He first learned to write by imitating 

• In Lombard-street, according to Dr. Warton.— C 
t Tbi« weakness was so great, thatne constantly worestays.as 
I have been aieared by a waterman at Twickenham, who,in Jlft- 
Inf him Into his boat, had often felt them. His method of taking* 
ihe air on the water was to have a sedan chair in the boat, in 
which he sat with the glasses down.— H. 
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prinUid books ; a qiecies of penmiaialup ia whidt be n- 
taiMd great excellence throogh his whole life, dio&g^ hie 
ordinery hand was not elegant* 

When he was about eight, he was plaeed in Hampehire, 
under Taveraer, a Romieh priest, who, by a method very 
tardy practised, tknght him the Greek and Latin rudiments . 
t(^ether. He was now first regularly initittted in poetry 
by the perusal of * Of^fs Homer' and ' Sandys' Ovid.' 
OgUby's aisistanoe he never repaid with any praise; but of 
Sandys, he declared in his notes to the ' Iliad,' that Ebg- 
lish poetry owed mach of its beauty to his translations. 
Sandys very rarely attempted original composition. 

From the care of Tavemer, under whom his profieisbcy 
was considerable, he was removed to a school at Twyfbrd, 
near WiDchester, and again to another school about Hyde^ 
paik Comer ; from which he used sometimes to stiH»ll to the 
playhouse, attdwas so delighted with theatrical exhibitions, 
that he fonmed a kind of play from ' Ogilby's Iliad,' with 
aome verses of his own intermixed, which he persuaded his 
schoolfellows to act, with the addition of his master's gar- 
dener, who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself al 
having lost part of what Tavemer had taught him : and on 
his master at Twyfordhe badalready exercised his poetry, 
in a lampoon. Yet under those masters he translated mora 
than a fourth part of the ' Metamor^oses.' If he kept the 
same proportion in his other exercises, it oannoe be thought 
that his loss was great. 

'^ He tells of himself, in his poem, that he lisped in num- 
bers :' and need to say that he could not remember the time 
when he began to make verses. In the style of fiction it 
might have been said of him as of Pindar, that, when he lay 
in his cradle, 'the bees swarmed about his mouth.' 

About the time oi the Revolution, his father, who was 
undoubtedly disappointed hy the sudden blast of popish pro»- 
perity, quitted his trade, and retired to Binfield in Windsor 
Forest, with abKut twenty thousand poonds; for which, 
being conscientiously determined not to entrust it to govern* 
ment, he found no better use than that of locking it up in a 
chest, and taking from it what his expenses reqnired : and 
his life was long enough to consume a great part of it before 
hife son came to the inheritance. 
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To Binfield, Pope was called J)y Uft father when he wm 
aboat twelve years old; and there he had, for a few months, 
the assistance of one Deane, aoQther priest, of whom be 
learned only to constrae a little of^ Tully's Offices.' How 
Mr. Deane coold spend, with a boy who had translated so 
mooh of Ovid, some months over a small part of ' Tally^ 
Offices/ it is now vain to inqaire. 

Of ayonth so successfolly employed, and so coospienr 
'.ously improved, a minute account must be naturally desired ; 
but curiosity must be contented with confused, imperfect, 
and sometimes improbable intelligence. Pope, finding little 
advantage from external help, resolved thenceforward to di- 
rect himself, and at twelve formed a plan of study, which 
he completed with little dther incitement than the desire of 
ezcelleoce. 

His primary and principal purpose wte to be a poet, with 
which his father accidentally coocurred, by proposing sub- 
jects, and obliging him to correct his performances by many 
revisals; after which, the old gentleman, when he was sa- 
tisfied, would say, ' these are good rhymes.' 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distinguished 
the versification of Dryden, which he considered as the mo- 
del to be studied, and was iinpressed with such veneration 
for his instructor, that he persuaded some friends to take 
him to the cqffiee-honse which Dryden frequented^ and 
pleased himself with having seen him. 

Dryden died Mayl, 1701, some days before P<H>e was 
twelve ; so early must he therefore have felt the power of 
harmony and the seal of genius. Who does not wish that 
Dryden could have known the value of the homage that was 
paid him, and foreseen the greatness of his young admirer? 

The earliest of Pope's productions 'is his * Ode on Soli« 
tude,' written before he was twelve, in which there is no- 
thing more than other foiward boys have attained, and 
which is not equal to Cowley's pevformances at the same age. 
. His time was now wholly spent in reading and writing. 
As he read the classics, he amused himself with translating 
them ; and at fourteen made a version of the first book of 
' The Thebais,' which, with some revision, he afterwards 
published. He must have been at this time, if he had no 
help,a considerable proficient in the Latin tongue. 
By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not long pub* 
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lishcd* aod were moch in the bands of poetical readers, he 
was tempted to trjr his own skill in giving Chancer a more 
fashionable appearance, and put ' January and May,' and 
the ' Prologoe of the Wife of Bath,' into modem English. 
He translated likewise the epistle of ' Sappho to Phaon,* 
from Ovid, to complete the'version which was before im- 
perfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, which he after- 
ward printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and professed 
to have Written at fourteen his poem upon 'Silence,' after 
Rochester's * Nothing.* Hefaad how formed his versification, 
and the smoothness of his numbers surpassed his original : 
but this is a small part of his praise; he discovers such 
acquaintance boch with human life and public aifairs, as is 
•ot easily conceived to have been attainable by a boy of 
fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

- Kext year he was desirous of opening to himself new' 
sources of knowledge, by making himself acquainted with 
modem languages; uxl removed for' a' time to London, 
that he might study French and Italian, which, as he de- 
sued nothing more than to read them, were by diligent ap- 
plication soon dispatdied. Of Italian learning he does liot 
appear to have ever made much use in his subsequent 
studies. 

He then returned to Binfield,and delisted himself with 
kis own poetry. He tried all styles and many subjects. 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, with pane- 
gyrics on all the princes ef Europe ; and, as he confesses, 
< thon^t himself the greatest genius that ever was.' Self- 
confidence is the first requisite to great undertakings. He, 
indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in solitude with- 
out knowing Ae powers of other men, is very liable to er- 
ror; but it was the felicity of Pope to' rate himself at his 
real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his matuxer 
judgment, afterward destn^ed. ' Alcander,' the epic poem, 
was burnt by the persuasion of Atterirary. The tn^edy 
was founded on the legend of St. Gknevieve. Of the comedy 
there is no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he traasUted 
' Tully on Old Age ;' and that brides his books of poetry 
and criticism he read *Tampl«*s Essays' and " Locke on 
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SumM Uodcntanding/ Hb nading, though hi* favowk* 
withora are not knowD> appears to have been sofflcieatly 
extenaive and moltifarioas ; for his early pieces shew, with 
sufficient evidence bis knovledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines that lie 
shall please others. Sir William TrambiilU who had becB 
ambassadwat Coastantiaople, and secretary of state»when 
he retired from bnsiDess, fixed his residence in the neigh- 
boorhood of Biniield. Pope, not yet sixteen, was intro- 
doced to the statesman of sixty, and so distingnished him- 
self, that their interviews ended in friendship and eorra- 
spondeooe. Pope was, throogh his whole Ufe, aatbitioas of 
apleodid aoquaintacce ; and he seems to have wanted^ nai* 
ther diligeooe nor success in attractiog the notice of tb« 
great ; for, from his first entrance into the worid, and hia 
entrance was very early, he was admitted to familiarity 
with those whose rank or station made Aem 'most ooospi- 
caons, 

From this age of sixteen the life of Pope, as au author, 
m^y be properly computed. He now wrote his Pastorala, 
which were shewn to the poets and critics of that time ; as< 
they well deserved, they were read with admiration, and 
many praises were beatowed upon them and upon the Pre* 
face, which is both elegant and learned in a high degrue ; 
thny were, however, not pabliahed til) five years afterward. 

Cowley, Milton, wid Pope, are distingaished atmong the 
English poets by the early exertion of their powers ; but 
the works of Cowley alone were published in his childhood, 
and therefwe of him only can it be certain that his puerila 
performancea leoaived no improvement from his matuiur 
studies. 

At this time began iiis acquaintance with ^ycheriey, a 
man who seams to have had among his' contemporaries hia 
full share of reputation, to have been esteemed without vir^ 
tua, and caressed without good-hnmour. Pope was proud 
of his aolioa ; Wycherley wrote verses in his pniie, which 
he waa charged by Dennis with writing to himself, and they 
i^reed for awhile to fiatter one aoother. It is pleasant to 
remark how soon Pope learned the cant of an author, and 
began to treat ailics with contempt, thoa(^ he had y«t suf. 
fared nothing frofi tham. 

But iha foBdn«« of Wyeharley was too violanttu last 
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His Mteem of Popd wm «icli» that he inbm&ted some poent 
to bis 'rcyision; and when Pop*, perhaps proud of such 
oenfidence, was sufficiently bold in his criticisQU and libe* 
ral in his alterations, the old scribbler was angry to see Ids 
pages defaced, and felt more pain from the detection, than 
content from the ammdment of his faolts^ They parted ; 
bat Pope always considered him with kindness, and visited 
him a Utt}e time before he died. 

Another of his early eorreqMmdents was Mr. CromweU, 
of whom I have learned nothing particular but that he used 
to vide a honting in a tye-wig. He was fond, and perhaps 
Tain^, of amusing himself wi|^ poetry and criticism; and 
sometimes sent his performances to Pope, who did not for- 
bear such remarks as were now and then onwelcome. P<qM, 
in his turn, put the juvenile version of 'StatiuV into his 
hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the public its first know- 
ledge of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his Letters were 
given by Cromwell to one Mrs.'Hiomas; and she many 
years afterward sold them to Cnrll, who inserted ihem in a 
Tolume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, was 
ope of his first enconragers. His regard was gained by the 
Pastorals, and from him Pope received the connsd by 
which he seems to have regulated his studies. Wahb ad- 
vised him to correctness, which, as he told him, the Eng- 
lish poets had hitherto n^lected^ and which therefore was 
left to him as a basis of fame: and, being delighted with 
voral poems, recommended to him to write a pastoral co- 
medy, like those which are read so eagerly in -Italy ; a 
design which Pope probably did not approve, as he did not 
follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, thinking 
himsdf entitled to poetica] conversation, began at seven- 
teen to frequent Will's, a coffee-^ouss oh the north side of 
Russel-street in Co vent-garden, where tb^.wits of that 
time used to assemble, and, where Dryden had, when he 
lived, been aecustonaed to preside. 

During this peiiod of his tifi» he was tpdefiUigably dili^ 
gent and insatiably curious ; wanting health for violent 
and money for expensive pleasures ; and having excited in 
himself very strong desires of inteUeetual eminence, he 
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spent mttch of his time otot his books; bat he retd only to 
store bU mind with facts and images, seising all that his 
authors presented with undistinguishable Toraeity, and 
with an aj^tite for knowledge too eager to be nice. In a 
mind like his, however, all the faculties were at once in- 
volontarilj improring. Judgment is forced npon us by 
experience. He that reads many books must compare one 
opinion or one style with another ; and, when he compares, 
most necessarily distidgoish, reject, and prefer. But the 
account given by himself of his studies was, that firom four* 
teen to twenty he read only for amusement, from twenty 
to twenty-seven for improveq}ent and instruction ; that in 
the first part of this time he desired only to know, and in 
the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time handed 
about among poets and critics, were at last printed (I709) 
in Tonson's ' Miscellany,' in a volume which began with 
the Pastorals of Philips and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the ' Essay on Criticism ;* a 
work which displays such extent of comprehension, such 
nicety of distinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and 
such knowledge both of ancient and modern learning, as are 
not often attained by the matuxest age and longest expe- 
rience. It was published about two years afterward ; and, 
being praised by Addison in ' The Spectator** with suffi- 
cient liberality, met with so much favour as enraged Den- 
nis, ' who,* he says, ' found himself attacked, without any 
manner of provocation on his side, and attacked in his pex^ 
son, instead of his writings, by one who was wholly a 
stranger to }dm, at a time when all the world knew he was 
persecuted by fortune; and. not only saw that this was at- 
tempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
and calumny, but found that all this was done by a little 
affected hypocrite, who. had nothing in his month at the 
same time but truth, c^dour, friendship, good>nalnre, hu- 
manity, and roagnanimi^.' 

How die attack wa^ clandestine is not easily perceived, 
nor how his person is depreciated ; but he seems to have 
known somethii^t of Pope's character, in whom may be 

• No. S53. Bat, accordiuff to Dr. Warton, Pope was displeased 
at oiie pasrage, la whkh Addison censures the admission or < some 
•trokes of iu-natnre.>— C. 
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.diseorend aa appetite to talk too fMq[untly of Ut own 
▼irtnes.^ 

The pamphlet iMoch as rage might be ezpeeted to dky 
tate. He supposes himsdf to be asked two qaettions ; whe- 
ther the Essay will suoeeed, and who or what is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by tlie false opimoos 
then prevalent ; the author h^ concludes to be ' joang and 
raw.' 

' First, because he discoTers a suffidency beyond his 
little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a task inteilely 
above his force. Secondly, while this little anther itnitay 
and aifects the dictatoriu air, he plahdy shews, that at the 
same time he is under t£e rod; and, while he pretends to 
give laws to others, is a pedantic slave to authority and 
opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like schoolboys, borrowed both 
£tom living and dead. Fonrdily, he knows not hla own 
mind, and frequently contradicts hfanself. Fifthly, hois al> 
most perpetually in the wrong.* 

All those positions he attempts to prove by quotations 
and remariEs; but his desire to do mischief is greater than 
his power. He has, however, justly criticised some paa* 
sages in these lines : 

There are whom Hearen has blesaM with store of wit, 
Yet want an much ajpUn to manage It: 
For Wit aod Jodffueat ever are at strife— 

It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what 
is wanted, thoi^h called wit, is truly Judgment. So far 
Dennis is undoubtedly right : but, not content with argu- 
ment, he will have a little 'mirth, and triumphs over the 
first couplet in terms too client to be forgotten. ' By the 
way, what rare numbers are here 1 ' Would not one swear 
that this youngster had espoused some antiquated muse, 
who had sued out a divoiee on account of impotence from 
some superannuated einner; and having been p—- xedby 
her former spouse, has got the gout in her decrepit age, 
which makes her hobble so damnil>ly ?* ^is was the man 
who would reform a natiAa sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope Umself allowed that Dennis had 
detected one of dioee blunders which are called ' bulls,* 
The first edition bad this Ifaw : 

WhAt Is this Wit— — 

Where wanted, scem'd s and euTled where aoqvlr'd ' 
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'Hoir,* uyt tke ckilk^ 'tu wit benoned where kSs 
not ? Is not tms a figore freqaendy ttmployed in Hibemim 
land? The person tliit wants this wit mny indeed be 
aoomed, b«t tke scorn shews the honour which the coir- 
temner hae for wit.' Of thisremaifc Pope made the proper 
Qse, by correcting the peaaa|;e. 

I iMTe preservedf I think, all ttiat is reasonable in Den- 
nis's criticism ; it remains that joitice be done to his dcli< 
cacy. ' For his aoqaainianoe (says Dennis) he names Mr. 
Walsh, who hod by no asaans the qnalification which this 
anthnr reckons abeolntdy necessary to a critic* it being 
Tory certain that he was, like this Essayer, a rery indif- 
iierent poet; he loved to be well dressed; and I remember 
s litde yovng gentleman whom Mr. Walsh ased to take into 
his company, as a doable foil to hie person and capacity, 
laqaiie, between Sonninghill and Oakinc^iam, for a young, 
ehortj sqnab, gentleman, the very bow of the god of love, 
and tell me whether he be a proper author to make peiw 
wmal reiections i — He may extol the andenta, b6t he 
has reason to thank the gods that he was bora a modern; 
forbad he been bora of Grecian parents, and his father 
conseqaently had by law had the absolute disposal of him, 
his life had been no longer than that of one of his poem%, 
the life of half a day. — Let the person of a gentleman of 
his parts be never so cOntanpt9de, his inward man is ten 
times more ridieuloaa ; it being impossible that his ontwturd 
form, though it be that of downright monkey, should dif* 
fer eo much from human shape, as his unthinking imnia> 
terial part does from human underatanding.' Thus began 
the hoetility between Pope and Dennis, which, thoni^ It 
was so^ended for a ehort time, never was appeased. Pope 
seems at first, to have attacked him wantonly; botthoogfa 
he always professed to deepise him, he discovers, by men- 
tioning him very often, that he feU his force or his venom. 

Of diis essay, P<^ declared, that he did not expect the 
sale to be quick, because ' not one goitleman in sixty, even 
of liberal edmsation, could understand it.' The geDtlenwn 
imd the education of that time seem to have been of a lower 
character then thOy are of this. He meationed a thooaand 
copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censuxer : the aealous papists 
'^iit the monka treated with too much contempt, and 
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Erasmus too stndionsly praised; but to these objectiras 
he had not nrach regard. 

The Essay has been translated into French bj HamUton, 
author of the ' Comte de Grammont/ whose version was 
never printed, by Robotham, secretary to the King for 
Hanover, and by Resnel ; and commented by Dr. Waibor' 
ton, who has discovered in it such order and connexion as 
was not perceived by Addison, nor, as is said, intended by 
the author. 

Almost every poem consisting of precepts is so far ar- 
bitrary and immethodical, that many of the paragraphs 
may change places with no apparent inconvenience; for 
of two or more positions depending upon some remote and 
genera] principle there is seldom any cogent reason why 
one should precede the other. But for the order in whi(kh 
they stand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily 
give a reason. -' It is possible,* says Hooker, ' that, by long 
circnmdnction,from any one truth all truth may be inferred.' 
Of all homogeneous truths, at least of all traths respecting 
the same general end, in whatever series they may be pro^ 
dnced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas may ba 
formed. Such as, when it is once shewn, shall appeal na* 
tural ; but if this order be reversed, another mode of con- 
nexion equally specious may be found or made. Aristotle 
is' praised for naming Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, 
as that without which no other virtue can steadily be prac- 
tised; but he might, with equal propriety, have placed 
Prudence and Justice before it, i^ce without Prudence, 
Fortitude is mad ; without Justice it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is suffi- 
ciently regtilar that avoids diiscurity, and where there is 
no <rt>scurity, it will not be difficult to discover method. 

In the * Spectator* was published the Messiah, which he 
first submitted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected in 
compliance with hiscritteisms. 

It is reas(msA>le to infer, from his Letters, that the * Verses 
on the Unfortunate Lady' were written about the time when 
his Essay was published. The lady's name and adventures 
I have sought with fruitless inquiry.* 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned from 
HSx, Ruffhead, who writes with the confidence of one who 

• See Gent. Mag. toI. 11. p. 314.— N. 
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Qpold trast hU infon&atioii. She ww 9^ woip^n of emineot 
rank and large fortune, the ward of an uncle* who» haviqg 
girea her a proper edacatioQ, expected like oUier guardians 
that ehe should m^e at least an equal match ; and snch 
he proposed to her, but found it rejected in favour of a 
young gentleman of inferior condition. 

Haying diacbvered the conespondence between the two 
Ipvert, and finding the jonng lady determined (o abide by 
her own choice, he supposed that separation mig^t do what 
can rarely be done by arguments, and sent her into a fo- 
reign ooontry, where she was obliged to converse only with 
those from whom her uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his tows ; but his letters 
were interoepted and carried to her guardian, who directed 
her to be watched with still greater vigilance, till of this 
lasstraidt she grew so impatient, that she bribed a woman 
senriat to procure her a sword, which she diiected to her 
heart. 

From this account, given with evident intentioA to niae 
the lady's character, it does not appear that she had any 
daim to praise, nor much to compassion. She seems to have 
been impatient, violent, and . ungovernable. Her ancle's 
power could nqt have lasted long; the hour of liberty and 
choice would have come in time. But her deiures were too 
hot for delay, and she liked self-murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he was, is 
Yi^h much jnstice delivered to posterity as * a false Guar- 
dian ;' he seems to have done only that for which a guar- 
oian i4 appointed ; he endeavoured to direct his niece till 
ahe should be able to direct herself. Poetry has not often 
been worse employed than in dignifying the amorous fwy of 
a raving girl. 

Not long after* he wrote 'The Rape of the liock,' the 
most airy, the most ingenious, and the vf^^ djslightfiil ^ 
all his compositions, occasioned by a ff oik af gallantry ra- 
ther too fiamiUar, in which Lord Fetre cut ^ a look of 
Mrs. Arabella termor's hair. This, whether stealth or 
tiole&oe, was so mqch resetted, that the commerce of the 
two families, before very friendly* was interrupted. Si&r, 
Caryl, a gentlcmail, who, being secretary to King James's 
Queea, had followed his mistreu into France, and who, be* 
log the author of ' Sir Solomon Siagle,' a comedy, and some 
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tnmMvoM, wu wtitled to the ootiee of a wh, tolioited 
Ifop^ to eiideavour a reconciliation hy a ludicroas poeiii» 
vUch might bring both the parties to a better temper. la 
^inpUaDce with CaryPs request, thongh his name was for a 
long time marked only by the first and last Utters, O—l, 
% poem of two cantos was written (171l),as is said, In a 
fortnight, and sent to th* offeuded lady, who liked it wiU 
•nough to shew it } and, with the osnal process of literary 
transactions, the aathor dreading a suneptitioos edition* 
iras forced to publish it« 

The event is sidd to have been sach as was deaixedi tha 
p%cificati<^ and divecsion <^ all to wham it releted, except 
Sir George Brown, who complained with some l»ttaii|ess, 
thai, in the character of Sir Plomeb he was mfl4a to talk 
nonsense. Whether aU this be tnte I have some doabt ; 
for at Paris, a few years ago» a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who 
presided in an Englidi eonrent, mentioned Pope's work irit)i 
rgry little gratitude, rather as an insult than an honour; 
and she may be supposed to have inherited th^ (pinion of 
her family. 

At its first appeanmoe it was termed by Addison m^rum 
tal. Pope, bowcTer, saw that it was capable of improve* 
Vientj and, having luckily contrived to borrow his ma* 
cbipery from the Roaicrucians, imparted the scheme with 
which his head was teeming to Addison, who told him that 
his work, as it stood, was * a delicious little thing,' and g«Ta 
him no encouragement to retouch it. 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance of 
Addison's jealousy, for, as be could not guess the conduct 
pf the naif design, or the possibiUties of pleasure comprised 
. In a fiction of which there had been no examples, be might 
very reasonably and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce 
i|k bis own prosperi^, and forbear an attempt which ha con- 
aidervd u an unnecessary haisard. 

Addison's counsel was happi}y rejected. Pope foresaw 
tUe future efflorescence of imt^cery then bwiding in hismindi 
lind resolved to spare no an or indpstry of cultivation. Tl^e 
soft luxuriance of his fancy wai already shooting, and all 
IM gay varieties of diction were ready at his hitad to co^nr 
«[idfmbeUi4hit. 

His attempt was justified by its success. ' rpie Rapa of 
iha UA* stands forward, in tha <lwftt of Uieiftnre, asthe 
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most exquisite example of ladicroos poetry. Berkelejr 
eoDgretulated him upon the display of powers more truly 
poetical thaa he had shewn before: with eleganee of de- 
8cripti<m, and justness of precepts, he had now exhibited 
boundless futility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the machinmy 
with the action as his most socceesful exertioii of poetical 
art. He indeed conld nerer afterward produce ttay thing 
•f such unexampled excellence. Those performances whidk 
strike with wonder are combinations of skilful genius widi 
happy casualty ; and it is not likely that any felicity like 
die discovery of a new race o^pretemetoral agents durald- 
happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy 
the praise for a long time without disturbance. Many 
yean afterward, Dennis published some remarks upon St, 
, with very little force, and with no effect; for the opini<m 
of the public was already settlied, and it was no longer at 
the mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published * The Temple of Fame,' 
which, as he tells Steele in their correspondence, he had 
written two years before; that is, when he was 'only 
twenty-two years Old, an early time of life for so mueh 
learning and so mueh observation as-that work exhibits^ 

On this poem Dennis afterward published some remarici, 
of which the most reasonable is, that some of the lines re> 
present Motion as exhibited by Sculpture. 

Of the epistle from * )Sloisa to Abelard,* I do not know 
the date. His first inclination to' attempt a composition of 
that tender kmd arose, as Mr. Savage told me, from his 
perusal of Prior's ' Nut>brown Maid.' How mmsh he his 
surpassed Prior's work it is not necessary to mention, whea 
perhaps it may be said with justice, that he has excelled 
every composition of the same kind. The mixture of reli- 
gious hope and resignati(m gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love which im^es merely natural cannot 
bestow. The gloom of « convent strikes the imaginatioB 
with far greater force than the soUtnde of a grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his favoarite in hii 
latter years, though I never heard upon what priocipla ha 
slighted it. 
Xa the next year (iri8) he pvUiiiwd ' Windsor FoiMti' 
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oT which p«rt was, as he reUuest writtca at sixttso, about 
the same time as his Pastorals, and the latter part was added 
alteswards: where the addition begins, we are not told. 
Tike lines relating to the peace confess their own date. It is 
dedicated to Lord Lansdowne, who was then high in repu- 
tstion and infloence among the tories ; and it ia said, that the 
ccmclosiMi o( the poem gave great pain to Addison, both aa 
a poet and a politician. Reports like this are always spread 
with boldness very disproportionate to their evidence. Why 
shoold Addison receive any ^articolar disturbance f|t>m 
tke last lines of ' Windsor Forest?' If contrariety of opi- 
nioa could poison a politician, he would not live a day; 
and, as a poet, he most have felt Pope's force of genius 
much more from many other parts of his #orks. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely that he 
would confess; and it is pertain that he so well suppressed 
his discontent, that Pope now thought himself his favourite ; 
for, having been consulted in the revisal of Cato,' he in- 
troduced it by a Prol(^e; and, when Dennis published his 
Eemaiics, undertook^ not indeed to vindicate, but to re- 
venge his friend, by a ' Narrative of the Frensy of John 
Dennis.* 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no encou* 
ragement to this disingenuous hostility; for, says Pope, in 
a letter to him, ' indeed your opinion, that it is entirely to 
be neglected, would be my own in my own case ; but I felt 
more warmth here than I did when I first saw his book 
against myself (though indeed in two minutes it made me 
heartUy merry).' Addison was not a man on whom such 
eant of sen8U>ility could make much impression. He left 
the pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Pennia, and 
perhaps did not think Pope to have deserved much by his 
ofificiouaness. 

This year was printed in 'The Guardian' the ironical 
comparisoni>etween the Pastorals of Philips and Pope ; a 
c<»npo8ition of artifice, criticism, and literature, to which 
nothing equal will easily be fouhd. Thesaperiority of Pope 
i^ so ingeniously disieiAled. and the feeble lines of Philips 
so skilfully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was un- 
willing to print the paper, lest Pope shoold be offended. 
Addison immediately saw the writer's design; and, as it 
seemly had malice enough to conceal his discovery, and to 
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pennk ft pablicfttion whicb, by mftking his friend Phflipft 
ridiciilotis/made him for ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong indf- 
itation to unite the art of painting with that of poetry, and 
put himself under the tnition of Jerras. He was near- 
Highted, and therefore not formed by nature for a painter ; 
he tried, however,how far he conld advance, and sometimes 
pei^naded his friends to sit. A picture of Betterton, sup:, 
posed to be drawn by him, was in the possession of Lord 
Mansfield :* if this was taken from the life, he must have 
begun to paint earlier ; for Betterton was now dead. Pope's 
ambition of this new art produced some encomiastic verses 
to Jervas, which certainly shew his power as a poet ; but I 
have been told that they betray his ignorance of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness and 
esteem ; and after his death published, under his name, a 
▼errion into modem English of Chaucer's Prologues, and 
one of bis Tales, which as was related by Mr. Harte, were 
believed to have been the performance of Pope himself by 
Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would 
shew them in the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (1713) produced a bolder atteilipt.by 
whieh profit was sought as well as praise. The poems which 
he had hitherto written, however they might have diffused 
his name, had made very little addition tohisfortufie. The 
allowance'whichhis father made him, though, proportioned 
to what he had, it might be liberal, could not be large ; his 
religion hindered him from the occupation of any civil em- 
ployment ; and he complained that he wanted euen money 
to buy books.t 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of the 
public extended, by soliciting a subscription to a version of 
the ' Iliad,' with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for some thne, a practice 
peculiar to die English. The first considerable work fol* 
which this expedient was employed is said to have been 
Dryden's ' Virgil ;t ^^^ i* had been tried^again with suc- 
cess when the 'Tatlers' were coUe&ted into volumes. --• 

• It ts still at Caen Wood.— N. f Spence. 

t Earlier than this, Tii.ih 1688, Mltt^D's 'Paradise Lntt> had 
been published with great saccesaby 8ubflci1ptidn,io foUo, under 
the patronage of Mr. (aftervrard Lord) Somera.— R. 
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There irto reftson to beliere that Fope*t uttetopt itoxild be 
saccessfiil. He was in the full bloom of repatationf and wm 
penoiiaUy known to almost all whotti dignity of em^oy- 
ment, or splendour of reputation, had made eminent ; hk 
conversed indifferently With both partiee, and nerer dis- 
turbed the public with his political opinions ; and it might 
Be naturally expected, as each faction then boasted its lite- 
rary zeal, that the great men, who on other occasions p»ao> 
tised all the violence of opposition, would emoUte each 
other in their encouragement of a poet who had delif^ted 
all, and by whom none had been offended. 

Witli those hopes, he offered an English ' Iliad* to sub- 
scribers, in six volumes in quarto, for six guineas; a sum, 
according to the value of money at thit time, by lio means 
inconsiderable, and greater than I believe to have been eYer 
asked before. His proposal, however, was very favour- 
ably received; and tbe patrons of literature were bo^ to 
recommend his undertaking and promote his interest. 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a genius should 
be wasted upon a work not original ; but propoved no means 
by which he might live without it. Addison recotemended 
caution and moderation, and advised him not to be content 
with the praise of half the nation, when he might be uni- 
versally favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the author, 
and th« attention of the literary world, naturally raised 
such expectations of the future sale, that the booksdlers 
made iheir offers with great ei^emess ; but the highest 
bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became proprietor, on 
condition of supplying at his own expense all the copies 
whicb were to be delivered to subscribers or presented to 
friends* and paying two himdred pounds for rety Tolume. 

Of the quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none 
should be printed but for the author, that the subscriptioii 
might not be depreciated ; but lintot impressed the snue 
pages upon a snftll folio, and paper perhaps a little thin- 
ner ; and sold exactly at half the price, for half a guinea 
each Tolnme, books so little inferior to the quartos, that, 
by a fraud of trade, those folios, being afterward shortened 
by cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as copies 
printed for the subscribers. ^^ 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in 
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Cblib, for two foineM a Toliuiie ; of the small folio, liaTing 
printed seventeen hundred and fifty copies of the first ▼<>• 
lame, he reduced the nqmber in the other voliimes to a 
thousand. . 

It is oppleasant to relate that the bookieller, after all his 
hopes and all hu liberalitj, was, by a very unjost and il- 
legal BctioD, defraaded of his profit. An edition of the Eng- 
lish ' Iliad' was printed in Holland, in daodecimo, snd im- 
|K»ted clandestinely for the gratification of those who were 
impatient to read what they could not yet afford to bay. 
This fraud could only be counteracted by an edition equally 
cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was compelled 
to contract his folio at once ioto a duodecimo, and lose the 
advantage of an intermediate gradation. The notes, which 
in the Dutch copies were placed at the end of each book, 
as they had been in the large volumes, were now subjoined 
to the text in the same page, and are therefore more easily 
consulted. Of this edition two thousand five hundred were 
first prioted, and five thousand a few weeks afterward ; 
but indeed great numbers were necessary to produce coa- 
ilSerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged 
not only his own reputation, but in some degree that 6f his 
friends who patronised his subscription, began to be frighted 
at his own undenaking ; and finding himself at first em- 
•barrassed with difficulties, which retarded and oppressed 
iiim, he was for a time timorous and uneasy , had his ni|^ 
disturbed by dreamt of long journeys through unknown 
ways, and wished, as he said, ' that somebody would hang 
him.'* 

This misery, however, was not of long continoance; he 
grew by degrees more acquainted with Homer's images and 
expressions, and practice increased his facility of versifica* 
tion. In a short time he represents himself as diq^wtching 
regularly fifty verses a day, which would shew him by an 
easy computation the termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that 
asks a subscription soon finds that he has enemies. All 
who do not encourage bim defame him. He that wants 
money will rather be thought angry than poor; and he that 
wishes to save his money conceals his avarice by his ma- 

• Speace; 
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WM carried oa by Steele. 

To tboM wbn «iimiii4 kit volktos "WPb adawl wcoiuet 
yet ii)9xe dvnitrovst vko MV«d >» qpM(i«R lai« )Q|i9«led|» 
of Gx«|Bk» m4 )u» «q«li6ciitioiisf«r a irpailaftor o^ jHoiQer. 
To tlwathe iDiid* Ao 9^civp9iiUo!»; bii< j<» «Bf of Uf 
lettem MfBapes frov ilitai m veil af M c«ii. At An tft 
like hUfiar bovM m»tjpQici» ikaii twiiniy-fivf , ^th •nwm' ' 
gnl>r wl p c n ii B B ,ii4 a conne^tf life «f «hio)»iiMiflh aetrnf 
to have vuaiA •» fioiiv«n«MMr Hif 9(« v«ry liMgr thK 
MaTArflowedwitlkGfeek* Butii^)M iakhHUtlfddi- 
cienthie aoaahtaMiatuiee : ubA what van oCioHiiaffVDvM 
refiue.^ beip iiijii ? Miaptf ;a«iun«s tniff iImb iiofxit «f 
in>rds »ra iew moMiptry ij» .tniMlwiiie Hmmt than gdiir 
poets, ^pauM Uepwitipap wrf^wutnh WNiW^^mmma- 
tiwM Df4»ri>l» ^i^ ^TfOJ linh ^fp^foflp-op iMal ar taa^ 
porary castoms, on those changeable scenes of irriMil Via^ 
whkht^ymvilimgongaa^y inth4Kw4«W«^ MCimi, an^ 
erpwdJAg thfs .iau4 witl^ images which ^i««* «ISp»m» pro» 
dqoss Mohiinitj in 4k^q» 904 obsfwity iD' bpphs'. To^s 
open displ vr .of m^dalt^ntfid namm i% f^nu* ^ HKtibed, 
tha^ HooHir ;ba» le«0r piisng» <Kf ddphtfn) i wi »i t>w g-^ha» 
any other poft citik«r in the lflfti««4 <v 19 mo ^ f j n ls» 
gaages* I bavf read of 1^ mio, p)m beM«, by bi» wvafiioee 
of Gr««^oonQMtU(»d to gratify his>viqiitr vrAth (h^ Lasia 
pxtotad «a ih# opposite pace, daplaiadi* thM^W» tht nda 
Mmplksity of tha lism UtaraUy iien4e|>sd, ha hmH toblar 
idaas of the HamBzae maifiifg ihan £rafli Sha lahoaa^ »i^ 
paoa of jxUishtd varaiaiw. 

Xbosa litetal inHoaUftions iP9raahM0r»«t haiil,«id.iinHa 
^m ha cooU aMily ob«ih> hi8«iahf»'»t«Wi9 i»M SHfisHDt 
Mfti^nny; aadnmoiwlh^iviiiavsofllofMr iW/nwheria 
very mmJI of tb^fe «ho ^ndiiPiiflbifiiht <9ffHh moia ihtft 
Ift th(B T <> tia,< i i'^ thaawsiapf nhs jumb^ia. - 

If^Mrahflp «;•& «iviMQg»iif hud tha pwMoid %m^* 
tion of Eobanvs Hessos, an unwearied writcjr af .Lati^ 
nvwrn-, ha bad 4ha TmartHwxa flC laVaiiMM »od 
Paghjr,an4tha gaglidiof <3Mipiwww ?ff p W > »> UtttOgHhy. 
IKioh Ch^irmM), wb^setivoijk^thavgh ww^pta])f#ail«alad, 
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xkntixtj, ha had rery fr^nent consnltiafons, and perhaps 
■oerer franslaied anypassage ffll he had readliis Tersion» 
■which indeed he has been sometimes snsp^ed of using in- 

. stead of the original. 
•' Notes were likewise to be provided, for the six Tolnmes 
<woald hare bem very- little more tlian six pampfalits with- 

. oat them* What the mere pemsal of the text coidd sag. 

gest, Pope wanted no assistance to collect or methodise ; but 

. more was necessary ; many pages were to be fiHed, and 

*^ learning must supply materials to wit and judgment; Some- 
thing might be gathered from Dacier ; but no man loves to 
be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier wasacoes- 
aible to common readers. Enstatbius was thorefore neces- 
sarily consulted. To read Eustathius, of whose work there 
was then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, if he had be«n 
wilUng, not to have been able ; some other was therefore to 
he found, tHio had leisure as well as abilities; and he was 
doubtless Inost readily employed who would do much work 
for little money. ■ 

i The history ofthe notes has never been traced. BrpomOp 
in his preface to his poeins, declared himself 'the commen- 
tator ' in part upon the Iliad ;' and it appears from Fenton's 
letter, preserved in the Mtiseam, that Broome was first .en- 
gaged in consulting Eustathius, but that after a time, what- 
ever wa»4he reason, he desisted ; another man, of Cam. 
bridge, was then employed, who soon grew weat'y of the 
work ; and a third, that was recommended by ThSrlby, is 
now ditoovered to have been Jortin, a man' since well known 
to the learned world, who complained that Pope, having 
•acoepted and approved his performauce, never testified any 

.curiosity to, see him, and -who professed to have forgotten 
the terms on which he worked. The terms which Fenton 
«aes are vezjr mercantile : ' I think at first sight that his 
parfoimanceis'very commendable, and have sent word Ibi^ 
him tofinish the Ifth book, and to send it with his demanda 
lor his trouble. ' I have here inclosed the specimen; if the 
rest come before the return, I 'will keep them till I leeeive 
your order.' 

* Broome then oiTeied his services a second time,- whic^ 
was probably accepted»as they had aftcrwaM aclnedr eor- 
raspondence. Pamell centribbt^ the life of 'HoiJer« 

.which- Fope found so hank, that hb took great paips in cor* 
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yeediig it ; ind by Us owa diligenea, with tudi lidp as 
:kiDitaicss or monsy could procure hiin« in somei^Mtt hiovb 
than fir« years h« completed his Tcraionof the ' lUad,* with 
thenotes. He began it in 171S» his twenty-fifih yew, and 
concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

. AVhen we find him tcanslatiog fifty lines a day, it is na- 
tural to suppose that he would have brou^t his work tf» a 
more speedy oonclosion. The * Iliad,' conteining lessthan 
sixteen thousend verses, might have been dispatched in less 
than; three hundred and twenty days, by fifty verses in a 
.-day. . fbe notes, compiled wiUi the assistaooe of hiamer- 
.oenszie^ could not be suf^osed to require more time thaa 
the text. 

According to this calcu l a t ion, the progress of Pope may 
seem to have been slow ; but the distance is oommoaly 
▼eryigreat between actual performencss and ^eculadve 
•possibility. It is natural to suppose, that as mueh as has 
been 4one to-day may be done to-morrow ; but on tha mbr> 
vowy some diflBenlty emerges, or some ex|emal impediment 
obscroots. Indolence, interruption, busiucss, and plfeastte^ 
all take their turns of retardation ; and every long work is 
lengthened by a thotlsand causes that can, and ten thousand 
that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no ezteosive and mol- 
tifarions pOTfbrmaace was ever effected within the term 
originally fixed in tha undertaker's mind. He tiiat runs 
against Time has an antagonist not sutgect to- casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, though ro> 
jport seema to have overrated it, was such as the world haa 
not often seen. The subscribers were five hundred and 
t.wenty(-five. The copies for which subscriptions- were 
given were six hundred mid fifty-four ; .and oidy six hna* 
dred and sixty were printed. For these oo|»es Pope had 
-nothing to pay ; he therefore received, incljoding the two 
hundred poimds a volume, five thousand three hundred and 
twenty pounds four shillings without deduction, as the books 
were si^pUed by Lintot. 

By the success of his subscription Pope was rdieved 
from those pecimiary distresses withi which, natwidutaad- 
ing his popularity, he had hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford 
had often lamented his disqualification for public employ- 
ment, but fiever proposed a pension. "While the translation 
of * Homer' was in iu progress, Mr. Craggib tben secretary 
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«f «tete,o(iEirai tD.pvoeara bin %, folsMi, irkkh, MfaMit 
tfnrfiig liis siMs^y migbt k« rnQvy^ei wiA Bicfecy. Thit 
WM iMt ac<;epMd by Pope, wbo t^ 4im, koiMTer, <1iKfc if 
lM«tMMdd to iMtoacd 'witb wiMt- of mom^* ^ w«iiM tmai 
to 14m for occasional lopplica. Cm^ ww btt iMig m 
f Bmw , ami was never «oKoit«i for mtmvyhjV«f^ who 
^iadalMd e» beg w^at he Ad aetwaftU 

VHh tha prodoA of diis sabscriptioa, irfafeh li» tni •«• 
tarac^ diaentiott ca sqaaodtr, ha sacnzad his feiaxalife-£r«a 
aram, by coMidcrable anaaittCB. The estate af tiM Daha 
«f Saekiaghau was fo«ad to hvm kaea ahMgied vith "fiwa 
Jw d wd ptfaads « yaaft^paifriMa la Papet' wlAeh <to«bttaM 
his translation enabled him to parchase. 

Ct«KBaok*ba viwciceBBe to ItMwry btrissttj^lhtt I-de- 
4aD»tlMS tttnoMty (heidBtory af the Eagfirfi ^ilMf H 
is cwtaiiAy the aaUestTaaion of paetrrwIadhthai^iinM 
has 4mr9tiamtti awl its piddidaliaainu^tiialrefefra 
tfMaiad asiaaaaf ih« gvaata^aua *a tbevasaJs oH 

T^ctfawia iwho faspva skstt tb enianta •ihaKi ec il a aaaiPdl 
4ittetdiy -of tUs-groMt anrk, it wast ba vvtf dasifaMaia 
JOMW how it im pai4afiiiei. and by what padattea it ad> 
»— oad to «anaota»s» Of aaah aa isMleotttai* 
dM taw w ahri ga faae^vefy nvdy heek anaiiaA>la'; 
pi^thafenoMtes the arigiBal«apyaf4haMliad^^#biek 
hehig«teiaftd by Boliagbroka «>• a •etnioaltiF, dthuwded 
frottidiita MaHet, wd is aov, 4>y tba mMaUii&a4at^ 
Itta Dr. Maty , vifwitad in tha Jtf 1 



ingiiMiti>ofpeq^,«md ttaa pwamd edition, < 

heaa a> iiaimiuuillii eaajy., that w a sf hyi des iiuf ud <» H 

mvmwM fnm thaprese. 

Fraas ilha'flnit aefry Ihave | a m w ed afair Iri— iBpH^ 
tad ehall ahfattdcfiiattbe prioiedllMS.iHstiivnriiqfthV'iK. 
»ifta4 li—aiai ; thea *aoa«f «ha «aanMaai% ariik all 



are cancelled in the copy, and the wawimill ad 



aawtkaC Peisa^ veat^bailki . _. .^ ^ 

TJiit wntb Sueh bai?d to Pletdf's eSoBr'RSfa 



the ttem FilMai' rmgtr O 0^4«m, ilag, 

wrath 
Of all tli««oe* of O^«O0 tb» Altai tpiiDf , 

Grecian 
Tkitalnw^ with w »rrimr t^m» the Pbcyfltaa piala, 

hcroiti - 
AadpmtUd tkt dark ketttrith hmfom alaia ;. 
fill'd the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

'Whon Itahs, atdraiied on the aaked shore* 

DeroariAp <log« and bansry vulturw tore. 

Since great Achilles and Atrtdm strove : 

S«ch was the sovereign doom, and such the win df Jere.' 

Whose limbs, imbnvied on the hosdle shorei 
. DeTouring Mcte and creedy vollure* tore^ 
Since first Atrtdes and Achilles sitrove : 
.Snch waK the sovereign doom, and sach the will of JoVe. 

'Deelife. O nose, in what Ilt>faled hoar 

Sprung the Aerce strife, from what otfended Fo w etl 

latona's son a ^Hre tontasIoB spread, 

And heap'd tb« cMnp with moauttins oC the deftd^i 

The King of men feds reverend priest defy'd^ 

And for the King's o'ffence the people dy^d.' 

Declare, O Goddess, what offended Power 
Enflam'd their retgff in that itl-omen*d lioor; > 

anger fotal, haptens 

Phoehas hfmself the dir* debate procured, 

(lerre 
T avenge the wrong* his iajnr'd priest eodw'd; 
For thtk the Ood a dire infection spread, 
And he^ipM the camp with millions of the des*} 
The King of mee the Sacred Sire defy'd. 
And for the King's offence the people dy'd* 

' For Chnuea MMUCht with ooatly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from (Yie Victor's chain; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo's awfcl eoaiinia grace his hands s 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending down. 
Extends the sCeptreand tl>e lanret crown/ 

For Chryses sought by presents to regain 

costly gifts to (rain 
Ka captive 4aavhter from the Viotor'a chela t - 
SuppUaat the veaerahle Father stands. / 

ApoMo's awfirtcna^ns grac'dliiB hands. 
Bv these he begs, mad, lowly bending dowa 
The golden sceptre and Ae laarel ciown, 
Presenta the sceptre' 

For these as ensign* of hU Ood he bare * 

The God that tends hi* golden shafU ofwti 
Tb«>n| low on earth, tlie venerable man, 
Suppliant, befive the brother hings began. 

' He sued to all, bat chief implor'd for grace 
The brother kings of Atreos' royal race i 
Ye kings iind WArriors, may your vows be crowA'd» 
And Troy's proud walls He level with the grounds 
May Jove restnn y««, when your tell* are o'er^ 
Safe to the pleasures of your native sfiofe.' 
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To all he sued, bat chief implor'd for (rnoe 

The brother king* of Atreus' royal race : 

Ye tons of Atreust may your Tova be cvownM, 

KiDfs and warriors 

Yo»r kibourf, by the Gods be all your laboun efumn^d, 

80 mav the Gods your arms with conquest blest. 

And 1jroy*s proud walls lie lerel %rich the gronoa; . 

Tia laid 

And crown your labours, with deserved success j 

May Jove restore yon, when your toils are ojer, ' ' 

Sara to thepleasures ofyonr-.iiatiTe shore. 

< Bat, oh ! reliere a wretched parent** pain, 
And give Chryseis to these arms again; 
If mercy fail, yet let my present more. 
And dread avenging Phaebus, son of Jove*' 

Bat. oh! relieve a hapless parent's pain. 
And give my daughter to tnese arms again ; 
Jteeetve my g*y>«v if mercy fails,yetletmy present more. 
And fear Me GodthtU deals his darts around, 
aTenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

'The Oreeks, in shoots, tiieir Joint assent declare. 
The prlert to reverence and release the fair. 
Not BO Atrides ; he. with Ungly pride, - ' 

Repuls'd the sacred Sire, and thas reply'd.* 

He said, the Greeks their Joint assent declare. 
The Father said, the gen'rous Oreeh* relent f 
T* accept the ransom, and release the fair; 
Revere the priest, and speah their j»int assent; 
Mot M .the tyrant, he, with kingly pride, 

Atrides 
RepolsM the sacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 
[Not so the tyrant.->Pryd«ii.] 

Of thtae lines, aod of the trhole first book, I am told that 
thtre was yet a former copy, mors yiried, and morA de- 
foraed withintisrlitfeatioDs. 

llw bogimiing of the ;«eond hotk Taries very littla from 
tho printed page, and is therefore set down without a pa- 
rallel ; tilte few diiferences do not require to be elaboratbiy 
diipUyed. 

< Now nleisinr sleep had seai'd eaeh morfal eye ; 
Stretched in their tents the Oredan leaden lie ; 
Th' Immortals slamber'd on their thrones above. 
All bat the ever^watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he bends his care. 
And plunge the Greeks In all the woes of war. 
Then bids an emphr phantom rise to sight. 
And thus eomma m ds the vision of the mght : 

directs • » 

Fly hence delusive dream, and, ligtat as air, / 
To Agamemnon'f royal tent repav: 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 
March 'All his le(;ions to the dusty phitn. 
Norn ieU the King 'tis glv'n him to destroy 
Declare ev'n'now. 

The lolly waUs of wide-extended Troy ; 
tow'rs 
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For now no more the Oods viUi fate contend ; . 
At Jioo'« miit fhe bearenty factloua end. 
Deitraction hovers o'er yon deroted wnil, 

hanfs 
And nodding ilium waiU tii' impending MU 

InTOCAtion to the catalogae of ships. 

'Say, Virgins, leated roond the throne diTlne« ' 
AH-knowing OoddeMes ! immortal Nine! 
Since Earth** wide regions, Heav*ns anmeasar'd height, 
And HeU*s abyss, hide nothing from year sighti 
( We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 
Oht say what heroes, flr'd by thirat of feme. 
Or urgM bv wrongs, to Troy^s destxactiou came ! 
To count tnem all demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine luugs.' 

Mow, Vifflo Goddesses, immortal Nine! 
That roancToiyBpos* heavenly summit sUae. 
Who see through Heaven and Earth, and Hell profooad. 
And all things know, and all things can resound ! 
Relate what armies sought the Trojan land. 
What nations follow'd,and what chiefs command; 
(For doubtful fame distracts mankind below. 
And AOthing can we tell and nothing know) 
• Withoot yonraid, to count th' unnumbered train, 
A thoQsand moaths, a thousand tongues, were vain* 

JBooA T. V, 1. 

' Bat Pallas now Tydides* soul i nspircs, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires; 
Above the Greeks Us deathlett Tame to raise. 
And crown lier hero with disttnguisb'd praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
Tk' unwearied blaze incessant streams sappUes, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies.' 

But Pallas now Tydides* soul iospire«| 
FtUr with her raget and warms with all her llres; 

farce 
0*er all the Greeks decrees his fiune to raise. 
Above the Greeks her warriof*a fame to raise, 

his deathless 
And crown her hero with iauiMrtal pimise : 

distingukhM 
BrUelU finm Us beamy errsF the lii^tniiigs play. 
High on helm ■ 

. From his broad backler flash*d the living ray ; 
High on his helm celestial ItehtniDgs play. 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
The Goddess with her breadi the flames supplies. 
Bright as the star whose fires in Autumn rise ; 
Her hreath divine diick stneaming flames sappUea, 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies : 
Th*lin wearied blaze incessant streams suppties. ' 

Uke tha fed starthat firer th* antonnal sues; 

' Wbei^ )nt ha fears his radiant orb to sight, 
And, bath'd in ocean, shoots a keBDcr ttfU. 



A ocAilir prltii, bni rich moom ■bESr 
Otncluira tf B«oi tIU. n. flar. 
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I'd riia iL jto»in» pipl«[ 



bkgfa, t a^^ itrj mui .vho 'hid couaeotad hu ni 
DriEi^Bii -or iwtrj vu dttiront of tacb iattlligoDc* ■> 
ni^t eniiil* lum » talk i^ob tba pspnlu topk. Halifu, 
uliD, b; i»TiB* bwn Bm « joM inij ibm a pition of p«a. 
dji bad acqnkad ibi right of being a jiuiia. vai wiUfaic 
to h*ai isiu bonki Hhiia the j wtra jn napnhliibad. CM 
Ihla itiuiraal Papa afw nwd im thi foUowiiigMswiBiIi* 
*'ShM faaiau Lord Halifu wba raUitr a prttaodei'ut 
UMalhaDicallypoHaMWlaril. Whaa I htd iaUwd Ika 
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two or tbrtefintlMifekft «f u^ trapsMtlOft^tke" tliftd,** that 
lord de»ixed to K»v« (he ple«sure of he.aiiag them vead at 
his hoaae—AAiiaoa, CoogKvo, aiid Gavtb, were there at 
the reading. U fowr or fiveipUces, Lord tlalif^ stopped 
me very dvUl j, and with « e(w«oh each tmke ^ nneh tha 
same kind, " I beg y^vnt. pardon, Mr. Vope : but there is 
something in ilMt passage that dbes a/tt ^aite pleaae me. 
Be so good as, to mark the place* and consider it a little at 
your leiaare. I am nre yoa «aa give it a litoLe tnra." I 
returned from Loird Hiflifak's ^th Br. Oarth, in his cha- 
riot; and, as we were geiag along, was sayiag to the doe- 
tor, that my lord had laid me Hinder a great deal of diffi- 
culty by soich loose and genera} observaifoas ; that I had 
been thinking ov«r the passages alnest ever eiaoe, and 
could not guess at What it was that ofEended \tU lordship 
in either of theuK Garth laughed heartily at my embar- 
rassment; said, I had not been long enough acqaainted with 
Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need not poiale 
myself aboat' loclkitig those places over abd over iphen I 
got home. *' All y«o need do (ta^ he) is to leave them 
just as they are ; tall en Letd Batifax two «r ihreemontha 
hence, thank him 'for his jcind observatioas on thos^ pas- 
sages, and then vUnd iSteth to him as altered. I have knowa 
him much longer than you have* and will be answerable 
«r the event." I fidlowed his adriee; w«ited en Lard 
Malifsx leon tima after; nid, I hoped he wc«M find faia 
AbjectiaM ao iliosa patoa^es remaaed ; tead «hem te hkm 
•txaetly an diey wieve at iaQt;.aad im lonhhlp ^waa mt 
tnmaly pleased with diem, laad «ried«ot, ** Ay, aaer thay 
§f perfectly tight; Mthing can he better.*" 

It ia eehfom thsfc thetgrsat or 4he wise aaspact tiat ihaf 
«ia dwvdesd er cheated. HaMraK,^inklp« this a Indky 
tf^portanity of saemriag iaamoltaliigrf mada seme 4filiraBoai 
iftjf famaar. sndeameQvertwras of aAi^iitt|e«> ^pa, whidi 
JIm asattb to have yecai!ved with sallantcoldaaas. AUuav 
haatdcdgeof thsstnaiosMtieii to^crivedfiwm a iia^ liMr 
<Dw.'l»an4Xte «hldi9ope saya, •! ata«Miiid la yM% 
*ath.far this fe««wa7«atiaeadotte«e,«fd *aaa9Valb» 
^cndaaa. IdiArdattteidMr y«Qrwill<iiel«ya«riiMitiyv 
«haa itis'toalo fsod; aad if I «Mr haboaaa MfuUaadma 
«* •elidamis, ft asnt tfotha eutnf «tp«MtliiD,«aiiia«Mr 
gratinulc. Year lor^jp jaaj& «aiua ma to lire agreaablj 






•U'<te 4lftr«Mt6 I sM between an ea^r ftr«aMWMLa.siiiaU 
«M. It i» todeed » Mi^ sitiiii of gMMwritj ni yen t« 
driidioCiMMBgiDeeMijrUI my Itfe^eelybecunie I kam 
Uen M happ.y e» to divert yov some few koam tat^if i 
mttfiwf leave to add, it ie beoaue yoa tbinkne b» eat^ 
ay to^my native oeokty, (tere wUl appeav a Mmt fe«r 
aoa ; An> 1 maet of eoatcqueaca be ve^o^aoli (a» I lim 
««ely am) yews, &o.' 

These Tohiotaly offefe, aoid this falat aoeeptaa«e» Mds4 
witbeat effect. The patroa was not aeeasiomed to saeh 
firigid trMitode; and the peet faA his own pride with tha 
^ligDity ef iadefwndcooe. They pfokably weve siispioioae 
•f "eaoh albeit 7epe woald tot dedicate till he saiw at 
what me his praise was va}eed} he woold be <tre«bl«- 
aome e«t of graUtade, not expeotatian/ Ualifiu thea^ 
himself eiaKted to oonidence j aad weold glee aethinf an- 
less he knew what he shonM reeelve» Their oeauDetee had 
ite begindag Ift hope of praise oa one side, and ef meaey on 
Ike other, aad onded bacaaae Pope was leueagtv of iMae^ 
than Halifax of prais^ It is not Hkely that Hallfluc had 
^j peradnal betievolen«e to Pope $ it is evldant Ihat ^ope 
loelied o» Halifar with soorn and hatrcA. 

Theieptttation of Uiis gMat woek failed of gidDiag hia 
a patvee, bat it deprived htn of a friead. Addiasn aad he 
'Were now at tho head of poetvy aad crtcieisai; and boA 
in soeh aetote of elevwtleB, that, like the two rivals in the 
■Komaa state, one coold ne longer bea* an equal, nor the 
•other a saperior* Of the gradoal abateibent of kihdness 
between Mends, the be^tiAitig to often scarcely diseenittdt 
-to themselves, and the pMcess is ooatinoed by petty pro> 

ewcatioDS and iooi^itietf, sometimes peevishly r«famied 
■and sooMtlmes oonteasptaeaety neglsoted, wbieh woidd 
escape «dl attention bat that ef prMe, and drop from aa^r 

memory but thM of rcseatinent. That the faarMl of these 
TWO wits shoald be mioately dedaoed, is not to be expected 
vft<om a writer, to whetov as Homer says, « aotMag bat rt|. 

monr has reached, and has no persontj knowledge.' 
Tope db«A>tIeJs approiidied Addison, when the repotation 

•f theftr wit first bionght them together, wWi Ae respect 
• due to a teaa whose abilities were aekaowledged,'and who, 

havoaf attetoed that enuaenae to whieh ha waa Uouslf at- 
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piling, had in his bands th« .distribatioa of Utarvj fnoie* 
H« paid court with sufficient diligence by^ his Prologne to 
* Cato/ hy his abuse of Dennis, and with praise yet mooEt 
direct, by his poem on the * Dialognes 6n Medals/ of whidi 
tha imnediatetpnblication was then intended. In all thb 
thire was no hypocrisy ; for he confessed that he found in 
Addison soneUdng.more pleasing than in any othernuui. 
It may be sanposed, that as Pope saW himself fsToiired 
by. die world, and more frequently compared his own 
|»owws with those of others, his confidence increased and 
his submission lessened'; and tiiat Addison felt no delist 
from the adTaoces of a yoong wit, who might soon ecotcad 
with him for the bighest place. Every great man, of what- 
ever .kind be* his greatness, has among his friends thaee 
who officiously or insidiously quicken his. attention to of<> 
ftnoes, heighten his disgust, and stimulate his rtfunfment. 
Of swdi adherents Addison doubtless had many ; and Popa 
was now too high to he without them. 

From the naaission and reception of the pitqposals for tfiu 
' Iliad,' the kindness of Addison seems to have abated. 
Jervas the painter once pleased himself (Aug. itO, 1714) 
with imagining that he had re-established their friendship ; 
and wrote to Pope that Addison once suspected him of to« 
dose a confederacy with Swift, but was now satisfied with 
his conduct. To this Pope answered, a week afler, tkM 
his engagementa to Swift were such ashisservioea in twgKtd 
to thesubacxiptkm demanded, and that the tories jwvur pot 
him under the necessity of asking leave to be gratafhl. 
' But,' says he, * as Mn Addison must be the judge in what 
regards himself, and seems to have no very just one in 
regard to me, so I must own to yon I eipeot nothing but 
dtUity from him.* *ln the same letter ha mentions ]^ilipa, 
•a.having been busy to kindle animosity betWMD them.; 
butt in a letter to Addisra, he e^reeaea someoonaeioQsnoaB 
of bahavfoor inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift's industij in promoting the subscription, there 
yemains the testimony of Kennet, no friend to either him 
or Pope. 

< Nov. 8, 1713, Pr. Swift came into the ooffeeJioase, 
and had a bow ^m every body but me, who, I confo«, 
ccvld <not but deiipise ,him. When I came to the aatl- 
chambar to wait, before prayers, Dr.Swift waa the pcia- 
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man of talk and bastnew, «nd acted as masttr jof re- 
qmaiu.— Thea he instnicted a yoong noblem&n that the 
be»t poet in England was Mr. Pope (a papist), who had 
began a transiatioD of Homer into English verse", for trhieh 
he muet have them ali attbscribej for, sajs he, the 
author- sAoU not begin to print till I have a thousand 
gnineas for him.' 

About this time it i» likely that Steele, who was, with 
aU his political fury, good>natared and oflBnioos, procwed 
an interyiew between these angry rivals, which ended in 
aggravated malevolence. On this occasioo, if the reporta 
be tme. Pope made his complaint with frankness and 
spirit, as a man undeservedly neglected or opposed ; and 
Addison aflRected a contemptaoos unconcern, and, in a calm 
ev/n .voice, reproache4| Pope with his vanity, and tellii^ 
him of the improvcmeuts which his early works had, re- 
ceived from his own remarks and those of Steele, said* 
that he, being now engird in public business, had no 
loBger any care for his poetical reputation, nor had any 
other desire/ with regard to Pope, than that he should not, 
by t09 much arrogance, alienate tbe public. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great keennew 
and severity, upbraiding Addison with perpetual depend- 
eoee, and with the abase of those qvalificatioos which be 
had obtained at the public cost, and charging him, with 
meea endeavours to obstmct the progress of rising merit. 
The contest rose so higlf that they parted at last without 
any interdumge of civility. 

Th» first volume of Uomer was (1715) in time published,; 
and a rival vovion of the first * Iliad,' for rivals the timeof 
their iqipearanoe ineviti^ly made (hem, was immediately 
printed, with the name of TickelL It was soon perceived 
diat among the followers of Addison, Tickell had the pro> 
ference, and, the oriiics and poets divided into factioBS. • 
' I,' says Pope, ' have the town, that is, the mob, on my 
aide; bat it is not uncommon for the smaller party to ^ 
supply by iqdu^try what it wants in numbers.—! i^peal tp 
the people as my rightful judges, and, while they are not 
isoUned to condemn me, sbsll not fear the high-flyers at 
Button's.* This opposition he immediately imputed to 
Addison, and complained of it in terms sufficiently ra- 
MBtfnl to Craggs, their oonunw friend. 
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Wltett ^ddboD*» epinfoa was asked, he d«c1atfcfd -flM 
ipersion9 to he both good, Inxt TiekeU's the best chst hat 
•rer been mritten ; asd sometimes saidti^atdiey were both 
good, httt that Tiekell had more of Homer. 

Pops was now saffieleBtty irritated ; hh repotatiott attd 
his inlefest were at hazard. He oaee intended tb priat - 
together the four versions of Dryden, Maynwariiig, Pi^P^ 
ind Tiekell» that they mi^ be~l«aidily compared, and 
^irly estimated. This design seems to have been defeated 
by the tefusal of Tonson, who was the pfoprietor of tlM 
other three versions. 

Pope intended, at ahother time, a rigOToos critleism 6t 
TiekeU's translation, and had marired a eopy, which I have 
seen, fa all places that appeared defective. Bnt, wMle he 
Was thns meditating defines or revfinsge, his adversary 
sank before him without a blow; the voiesof theptMle 
was not long divided, and the preference was nnivenally 
firettto Pope*s performance. 

'He was convinced, by addingoqe eircttmstsnee t» another, 
that the other translation was the worit of Addison himself^ 
bat if he knew it in Addison's life4im«, it does not sppsar 
that he told it. He left his iUnstrioas antagonist to be 
punished by what has been considered as the most painM 
of all reflections, the remembrance of a crime perpetrated 
fa vain. 

The other eircmnstances <^ their qvarrrf were Ans rs- 
Iftted by Pope.* 

' Philips seemed to have been eneonraged to tbosooif hi 
'ooffee-hdn^ and eoarersationB ; and Gildon wrote a thing 
ahont Wyelierley, In which he had abn^ both ne and my 
rdalioas very grosdy. Lord Varwi<Ac Himself toTd me 
one day, that it was in v^ain i^ me to endeavonr to be Well 
with Mr. AddisMi ; that his jea(oQs temper wo«M tiSfver 
admit of a settled MendAip between ns ; and, to convinoe 
ne of what he had said, assured me that Addison had en- 
'coun^ Gildon to publish those scandals, and had givvn 
him ten guineas after they were published. The next da^, 
4hile I Was heated widi what I had heard, f Irrote a letter 
to Mr. Addisbn,to let him know that I was not idacquamted 
with this behaviour of his ; that, if I was to speak se vere ly 
of him in return for it, it should be not in sttch a dirty way; 

• Spence. 



^kut I ibonU rttber tell bu»> hinaaf/flhii^ i»f hi* iniUs> 
iomI «Uow to g««d quaUuMi «iMi <M#t it sbowU h% unia^ 
tbi^ in th/% ioUtmiag. OMiHMr; 1 then «4i»iq«l the fint 
4k«|6li •£ Jviuyt ^ aiiBM be«n caUsd »y «aiin» on. AddiwBr. 
Kr* AddiMB Vucd ■lae vmy wiXly « v)er ^bir/* 

ThA versM «a AMUoa, w1i9B ihey v«d« cMt t» Att«w 
]>«cj, w«r« coofidiertd by bun a* th« m««t MQeUeat «f 
-P4ip«> 9eriqin»9eMii -ana tbe wnl«r vim WrJMd, dueihs 
katw wkf»« bif «t9«igUi laji i»»t W .tiiAr it t» wiah i 
unemployed. 

Xbis year iVlVS) ^twg, l>7 4i)e «9biiciiiAiQn« -enablad to 
Ut« mmre by eb(»ee, bw^iog 4>«rfw4eii bis fasbev to m^ 
tbair eftate at Binlialii. be imMbaae^ •! ibiidk oalgr ktr im 
li&,4batbo«ac at IVi«iiMibMii» (o vbiobbMieMdence aftw- 
wt^ifi pmBwKd K9 vuMb oielebratiM* inA nenDVMd dkiibpr 
vitb his father and mptbcTi. 

Hare ba yladtited tba ^ioes and tbe .^vtucMax vhkAi bis 
vaxups iHHEWtiM ; ia4 baing waAer tbe ftccaastaj <kf maktef m 
aabtCKflWfeoas pa«s«^ ta a gafdM an tba atbar^aida «f ikm 
road, ba «doiiMd It wiib foasOa bf4ta9» mhI 4icQi%4 St 
witb !tb«4itAe of a «raito, » ^laca «f aileooa aod ntMat, 
iroat irbi«b ba andaanoitfad ta nactnaria bit fcbHlaaa4 
tnviaalf thateavaa «p4 .paaaioMS «»aki bejeMMed* 

A«rotto i# aat ^t«» tba iwaborvlaaattaa al.'tD Sn^iah* 
man, vbo bAa«9«)a {nv»nt Pfiw) to ^iait tba» aKcbida 
the son ; bat Pope's excavation was reqaisita IM •» aSHaaaa 
tia bis eanleQ, •fUHi»-as «oiw saan^fy to ba#aia»d «f tfaeir 
i)«£Bpta,be4)Ptfiia««ad a»io*aan»aBi fram a« mtnmwtmnf, 
*TaA. ^aaity p«a4fioed a ipMtto inrbaite aiaeas^ity- a nf es p ud -a 
paspaga* It may ba Iseqvfotly w s arfced of tbe aindaMu 
BAd iHEiacalattra, tba>t tb»y iiFa ,pi?aa4 cif awflaa» aiiditbat 
tbair fnaqaammtaaeaaa 6rtvol»t\»«ad chiUisb^ ^batbar H 
be tbat men oonaoiioQa af gaaat rfvpncatioo'tbiak 4betRiabraa 
tb9V.% tba jee$fk «f«anf«N» a«d a«fa ia tba -nrjitiriao df 
i^gljigfpt ladalg e a aat , or ibiit jDOjankaad axpaot fra»kl«vatad 
genius a nnifonnity aI ^ciaatnasa, aa4 watab>ila4agr«da^ 
ti«Q-iritbm»ib>io)is vondar^ likaJMbAf«rh»*bftma8-faUavad 
wiib bis-flya mi «ack into tba^dmda, abmAd laiawt tbi| 
«h4 «Y»r 4ai0an4ad tia a paaob. 

yiha^ tbe TqlfMMa 4f bia Umm wata fnaoaUy pib- 



• See liowaver tbe Ufe of Adt^lion in the *Biogm3li^9rl- 
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Ushed, he collected his former works (1717) into one quarto 
■Toittme, to which he prefixed a preface, written with great 
spcightUiuBs and elegance, whidi waaafterward reprintted, 
with some passages subjoined that he at first oinitted ; other 
marginal additions of the same kind he made in the later 
editions of his poems. Waller remarks, thi^ poeu lose half 
their praise, because the reader knows not what they have 
blotted. Fopti's vor^citj of fame taught him the art of 
obtaining the aocamnlated lumonr, both of wfiat he had 
published and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy-fifth 
year, having passed twenty«nine years in privacy. He is 
not known bat by the character which his son has given 
him. - if the i^umey with which he retired was all gotten 
by himself, he had traded very successfully in times when 
sudden riches were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the < Iliad' was at last completed in 
1720. The splendour and success of this work raised Pope 
nmny enemies, diat endeavoured to depreciate his abilitiea. 
Burnet, who was afterward a judge of no mean reputation, 
censured him, in a piece called * Homerides,' before it waa 
published. Ducket likewise endeavoured to make him ri*. 
diculous. Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his 
studies. But, whoever his critics were, their writings are 
lost; and the names which are- preserved are preserved in 
the ' Donciad.* 

* In this disastrous yegr (17S0) of national iofatuatioa, 
when more riches than Peru can boast were expected from 
the South Sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted evoy 
mind, and even poets panted after wealth. Pope was seiMd 
with die universal passioD, and Tentured some of his money. 
Thestoek'rose in itt price; and for awhile he thoughthim- 
self the lord of thousands. But this dream of happiness 
. did'Bot last long; and he seems to have waked soon enough 
to get dear with die loss of what he once thov^t himself 
to have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his friend 
Dr. Paraell, with a very elegant dcAiication to the Earl- of 
Oxford; who, after all his strug^es and dangers, then 
lived in retirement, still under the frown of a vietoriens 
faction, who could take no pleasure in hearing his praise. 

He gave die same year (1721) aq ediUon of Shakspeaie. 
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ct M mmh aufkoHtyt Hitt Tonnn 
Aon^ kwttlf MiiMed,- by MiMiiog it, l» dMiMid • «ib* 
MriptiaB of fix gmmcM for Sfaakip^ave't flays i* itoc qwailo 
imIuim; aor iid faifr eap«etati<m mock 4ec«t7* hha; Air, * 
of Mven hondred and fifty which he printed,' Jm dispOMA 
» ksaat Bomher ait tha prica piopoaed. TIm fepvtfltia* of 
tiMi edition indMd mak a ft an rard to low* thata o o ha ndta d 
and fa«^«opiea wan said at ilxlaea lidMnga aacb. 

On this ttndettakiiig, u which rope watf Maead by • 
reward of two bandrad and acTeilfeBan poanda twdv# Ail- 
lingi, ha saeaia never c» haifa ndkaiad afterward willuwt 
mntinm ; for Theobald, s man af h«a^ diHgener^ wttb 
Vary alandar pawire^ Ant, in a book aaHad ' Shaksj^ftre 
TIattnrad/ and then in a fermal cdMon, daiaeted hie del- 
dene*! vith aU the inaalattca ofpiittnry ; and m be waenow 
high enough to be feared and hated, TheobaM had ftcm 
oikeas all the help tkat eoold b» aappUed by the deeire of 
htfmbling a hanghty character. 

From Ikk linia Papa baaaan an aMin j Co aditara, aol- 
lalar>» ooniBaentlow, and ^ibnl drttfaa ; and hoped loper- 
awda the world» dwt ha niiaoarried in «hia nndertakiag 
anly.by havkig a nund too gnat for adoh miimio eBplby* 
ncnt. 

• Papain his adittannndaiAcadiy did nMuiydriqgawfiiBg, 
aadr left many thioganndane; bnc let'him notba daft-sndad 
of his dna praise* He was the Am that know, tt least tba 
first that csidi by what kelps tke tents niight bo improTsd. 
If be inapected tke enrty cditloBS negligetttly r ka tanght n 
others to be more aconra«a« In bis pfefnee he eapanded 
with graatC skill and elegane* the character which had been 
giten of Skakspeara by Dryden« and he drew the pablto 
kttaation upon kis worbs* wfaidi> Aoqgk often tnentlMed, 
had been Utdo rend. 

Soon aftar the appearance of tfaa * Iliad/ rataMog not to 
]attlie#naraikladna»cool,h«pQUished prdpoeak f or a 
transIacioD of tha <Odyseey/ ki fit« ▼ohNnes.ftn* lira 
gttkiaai. Hawaawflling, bowelre^ aoiw to-bvire assooiataa 
in' his labour, being either weary with tailing npon an- 
t>ll^% tfton^la, or haWng keai4/ as Buffhead nkwes, 
that Fenton and Broome had already begun the wprk, and 
liking beaer to have tkaai confederates than riraU. 

In the patent, instead of sajrk^^ that ka bad ' tnOMkleA*. 
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the * Odysaay/ as.1i«<had sud of the ' Iliad/ he MjrSytliftt 
he<h»d * andertakca' a tnuMlation ; and io the pxognaaiB 
the rabaeiiption issaidto be oot-solely for hisown. ase/ 
but for that of * two of his finends who have assisted iunr 
in this work.' . « . » 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new yemion» he- 
appeared before thesLords at the memorable trial of Biaboir 
Atterbury« with whom he had lived in great famiUaritj 
and: frequent oorrespondenee. Atteilrary had honestly re- 
commended to him the study of the popish controversy, -ia 
hojp9 ofhis^nversion; tiawhich Pope answered in ajnan'> 
ner that cannot much necommend his principles or jodf^ 
meat. In questions and projects of learning- they agteed 
better. He Was called' at the trial to give an acconnt of At* 
terbnry's- domestic life and private employment, that -it 
might, appear how little time he had left for plots. Pqpe 
bad but few words to utter, and in those few he made seve- 
ral blunders. 

JSis letttts to Attarbnry.express the utmost uteem, ten- 
derness, and gratitude ; * perhaps,' says he, < it is not vaiy- 
in this world that I may have cause to remember the Bishop. 
of Rochester.' At their last ioterviewia die Tower, Atler- 
bury presented him with a Bible.* 

Of the 'Odyssey* Pope translated only twelve books; the 
rest; were the work of Broome and Fenton ; the notes wsM • 
written whoUy by Broome, who was not overalil)erally fe» 
' warded. The pnUic was carefully kept ignorant of the se- • 
vetal shares;' and an aoooant was subjoined at the condift* 
sion which is now known not to be true.- 

7he first copy of Pope's bo<^, with those of F^ton, ire 
to be seen in the^Maseum. The parts of Pope are less iiK 
teriined than the * Iliad,' and the latter books of the * lUad,^ 
'less than the former. He grew dextenma by practice, and 
every iheet enabled him to .write the next with more fadlity. 
The books of Fenton have very few alterations by the haod 
of Pope. Those of Broome have not been found ; bitt-Pepe 
cowplaincd, as it is reported, that he had much trouble in 
correctiag tbeBBu- 

His eontraet with lintot was the same as for the * Bind,* 

a The late Mr. Graves of Clsverton informs us, that tUs Bible 
was afterward used In the chapel of Prior-park. Dr. Waxbvtoa 
probaMy preaeatadit to Mr, Alien«--C. 
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•leept tluit4inl7 OMbniidnd pounds w«r» to W paid hint 
for eaoh Tolome. The nuipber of sabacribors were five Jmnh 
dred and. Mveaty-foor, and of copies eight hundred pad 
nineteen; so that his profit, when he had paid his assist^. 
nnts. If as still very conaideraUe. The work was finished in 
17125; and from that time he resolved to make no mora 
translations. 

The sale did not answer lintot's expectation; and ha 
then pretended to discover something of frand in Fope» and 
commenced or threatened a soit in Chanceiy* . 

On the English ' Odyssey* a criticism wns published bjr 
Spance, at diat time prelector of poetry at Oxford ; a man 
whpse learning was oot very great, and whose mind wm 
not veiy powerful. His criticism* however, was commonlj 
just. What he thought, he thought rightly ; and his re* 
marks were recommended by hia coolness and candour. I0 
him Pope, had the first experience of a critic without male- 
▼olence, who thoi^ht it as much his duty to display beanr- 
ties as expose faults ; whocensured witk respect and praised 
with alacriQr. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended, that ha 
sought the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him 
from that time in great familiarity, attended him in his last 
honrs, and compiled memorials of hi* conversation. The 
regard of Pope recommoided him to the great and.po«er* 
fnl; and he obtained very valuable preferments in tlm 
church. 

' Kot long after. Pope was retumingliomefrom a visit in 
a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was overturned 
into the water; the windows were closed, and, being un* 
able to force them <9en, he was in dangsr of iramediato 
death, when the postilion snatched him out by breaking .the 
glass, of which the fragments cut two of his fingers in.such 
a manner that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a letter of 
consolation. He had been entertained by Pope at his table, 
where he talked witl^ so much grossness, that Mrs. Pope 
was driven firom the room. Pope discovered, by a trick, 
that he was a spy for the court, and never considered him 
as a man worthy of confidence* 

He soon afterward (1727) joined with Swift, who was 
then in EngUnd, to publish three volumes of MiseeUaaies, 
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ift whsdfc ttKMBg otim* things h^ iBiertCiAtlw ' MMMfirMi^A 
Fcriah defk/ in liiievle of Basel's itap9MaK» m M» 
«fm Httttfiy, and a ' Debate open Blaek <aiid "WliM 
Sk»n««$' -nrriCtaa to all the foramHriea of a legaA |i»eea», bf 
1h» ttMbtaiiee» as is said, of Mr. Fwteseue, afterward Mas- . 
taraf the Rdls« Before these Miseellaiiws i» a PreAkee 
signed by Swift and Pope, bat apparently writlea bf B^pe; 
In wMch be mriies a ridicvleiiu and romaiitle craipladnt of 
Ibe robbei^s committed npoa aiith<»9 by tbe daadottiae 
seizure and sale of their papers. He teHsin tragie atniaa^ 
how < the cabinets of the sicfc, and the closets of the ^tead, 
have been broken open and raasadbed;' as if those yi»- 
lenceS' were onm- eouMnittcd for pi^Mrs of mcertain tan 
fteeidetttal ▼doe which are rarely provoked by real trea* 
sues; as if epigrams and essays were in <langer where gold 
•ad diamonds are sale. A cathtinted for bis-mo^ is, ae- 
Qordfaig^to Pope's aceonnt, but the emblem of a wit winded 
by booksellers. 

. His^omplaint, however, reeeired some attestadoa ; for 
the same year the Letters written by him to Mr. GroBrweH 
in his youth were sold by Mrs. Thomas, to Cmrll, who print- 
ed them. 

' la tbese Miscellanies was first paMished the ' Art of 
ffii&ing in Poetry,* which, by svdi a train of consequences 
ha asaaHy passes in literary quarrels, gave, in a short time, 
beeotrding to Pope's aceosnt, occasion to the ' Du]ieiad«' 

In the following year (17^8) he began to put Attei^ry't 
lidvioe in practice? and shewed his satirical powers by 
fNlbHshing the ' Danctad,' one of his greatest and most ela> 
borate. per fa r mane es, in which he endeaicomed to sink into 
^ teottteihpt aU the writers by whom he had been attacked, 
knd'^ome odkers whom he thought anaUe tp.defetidikeBi* 
aerres. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, 
whom he accused of iiigrMitBde ; bat whose real crime 
was s up p ose d to be that of having- revised 'Shakapeare^ 
more Inippily than himself. This satire had the elieet 
wUdt Ike intended, by blasting the characters which it 
toached. Rafph, wlio, vonecessarfly interposing in dM 
quarrel, got a place in a subsequent edition, complained ' 
thit ibr^a time he was in dan(«er of starving, as the book' 
•oHers had no loager any eonfidence in his capacity. 



riam if BOt wWly awr, was liaJe awtestood by «inw>km» 
Mdevt. Mi«y ef <he aUwiana r«(pu»ed iUwtration ; 'the 
Mi»8 were dftan «pre«ed#nly by the iaiH^X vd^Ml 
j«kta-0, «Jd»if tbey had h«e» prated at length, w«ra apeh a» 
fcur had hoown «r weoltoctid. The subject itteU had aa- 
^jnae ctaetaBy i»tem«iin«, for "bom did it cenoem tt 
SkoDwDiaft one o? aMtbcv scribbler was* dqncaMfthew- 
ihr«,ithwHN«nwssibtefortha.awhowMjattjd«ed^ ' 
«Meeal their ^ia^aad tsheir »as«Dt»eat, the 'DwKiadi 
■dght h»Te »•*• *» ••y '«*7 slowly in tha woild. • 
OSiis, however, was net to be erpecied : every mm is flf 
iApaAaaee te hwself, and tharefww, in his •*» oviwiw^ 
4a ethexs; ««4, sapposiog tiie world «lMa«^ aa^wnted 
vtth riH»ispleaswte»w>dbispaiiM»,l8perh^ tba tot 
to publish injuries or misfortunes, which had never bet» 
faMwn «bU«s «etat«d by bfawolf, aiid«t whieh ihose that 
hMriheat wttt o«iy laag^; lar no mao qfowathiaea wslh 

llhtf sorrows of ^«ii<iy- , , , ,. 

Thahiatoryofthe *©a^ad'wv«ryaanut4ywlMedky 

jpvipe hissaeIC in* dedicatiMi which be wi>oiate<I«>d Mi^ 

dleiex, in the name of Savage. .. i_ ^^ * 

*iwiUrel*te the war of th«»*Pwioes»'<farjart faasbeen 

^oaiuaoiriycalMt) wWch began in the year 17«» tad^iU 

*Whm Dr.Awift Aod Mr. Pope tbra^ k |irop«f» to 
MMMn ■pectfed in the ptefaeeto their JttMellanka, t^ 
«<Ms1k aaah ItaHe |!iec»s of theirs as bad aaMaily ffH 
nroid. th«ie w»8 added to Ihem the -'Tusatiae *£ the 
^jthoB." «r *a - Aft af Sinkang ia Pastry.*? U hniffWiM 
.tott in o«e ahiW»«r*f this piaiw. the several ipeaiea of btd 

taats wm ran^ in c^aswMo wbich «ara»rafiM4aMBait 
lilllAe letters of the alphabet (the «reat«Bt part^f th«» 9$, 
•isdom); •irt.aa«bwas<hajM»bflrof*aatoaii*nea^iMhjt 
«ft,«k« «•■>• <*i« *r«tb«r taak «iwy letter la hunmii 
^ fell iBto«o w)laBt aAiiy, A««, for hatf *jFapr^.«MM% 
aba i»ame» Jiewiipaiwrs (4* moat«f whiflb tb^y bad^aiia 
,„l,„rtj[. « being Mrad wratari^'WaM JUed wiib tharuoit 
SSvafAehoodtaadse^nittiiitatbey aavld papiWjrd*- 
mm ; jaia»V ■•'W*y»4o baw«pd«M«» i|t4bas*B««*». 
and in those papers, that, for many years darM« «ha lar 
iTiOTrflri^finrrfl' efitefiRMkilwUiVilMMaopfte^l^ha 
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gNat chtnettn of th« age ; and tbis with impuntty, their 
own penoDs and* names being utterly secret and obscnre. 

' This gave Mr. Fope the thought, that lie liad n<tw some 
o p po rt unity of doing good, by detecting and dragging into 
iight these common enemies of mankiud; since, to. ioyali" 
date diis onii^ersal slende/, it sufficed to shew what can- 
femptible men were'the authors of it. He wasnot without 
hopes, that by manifesting the dolnese of those who had 
Dnly malice to recommend them, eith» the booksellers wottld 
not find their account in employing them, or the menthom> 
selyes, when discoTered, want courage to proceed in so un- 
lawful an occupatimi. This it was that gave birth to the 
" Dondad ;'* and he thought it a happiness, that, by the 
late flood of slander on himself, he had acquired such 'a pe- 
GuKar right over their names as was necessary to this do- 
sign.' 

• < On the leth of March, 1789> at St. James's, that poem 
•was pfestfnted tothe King and Qoecn (who had before been 
Incased to read it) by the right honourable Sir Robert Wi^ 
pole : and, some days after) the whol6 imprdaion was taken 
and dispersed by several noblemen and persons of the first 
distinction. 

' It is certainly a true observation, that no people are so 
impatient of censure as those who are the greatest slaa- 
dexers, which was wonderfully exemplified on the oocasiee. 
Oa the day the book was first vended, a crowd of aothors 
besieged the shop ; entreaties, advices, threats of law ud 
battery, nay, cries of treason; were all employed to hinder 
the coming out of the " Dunciad ;" on the other side, the 
booksellers and hawkers made as great effnls to procure it. 
What could a few poor authors do against so great a ma- 
jority as the public ? There was no stopping a current with 
«' finger ; so out it came. i 

* Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The 
" Donees" (for by this name they were called) held wedriy 
dubs, to' consult of hostilities against the author: one 
wrote a letter to a great minister, assitfing him Mr. Fiape 
was the greatest enemy the -government had ; and another 
bought his' image in clay, to execute him in effigy ;: wrai 
^hieh sad sort of satisfaotion the gendenien were *a- little 
oomrarted. 
" 'SemefiriiecditioBiorthe bookhtvittgiaowlin thilr 
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froiitbpieoe» th* tne one, to distingnlah it, fixed in hia UMd 
- an ass laden with authors. Then another lurreptitions one 
being printed with the same ass, the new edition in octavo 
letomed for distinction to the owl again. Henee arose a 
great contest of booksellers against booksellers, and adver- 
•tisements against advenisements ; some recommeifding the 
■edition of the owl, and others the edition of tho ass : bj 
which names they came- to be distinguished, to the great 
honour also of the gentlemen of the " Dnnciad.'^ ' 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated hia 
victory over the ' Dances* with great exultation'; and such 
-was his delight in the tumult whidi he bad raised, that for 
A while his natural sensibility was suspended, and he read 
reproaches and invectives without emotion,Gonsiderittg them 
. only as the necessary effects of that pain which he rejoiced 
in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed, that, by his own eonfes- 
sibo, he was the aggressor ; for nobody believes that the 
letters in the ' Bathos' were placed at random ; and it may 
be discovered that, when he thinks himself concealed, he 
-indulges the common vanity of common men, and trinmpha 
in those distinctions which he had affected to despise. He 
Is proud that his book was presented to the King and Queen 
by the nght honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; he is proud 
that they- had read it ^fore; he is proud that the edition 
was taken off by the nobility and persons of the first dis- 
tinction. 

The edition of which he speaks WM, I bdieve,that which, 
by telling in the text the names, and in the notes the cha- 
racters, of those whom he had satirised, was made morein> 
telligible and* diverting. The critics had now declared 
their approbation of the plan, and the common reader began 
to like it without fear ; those who were strangers to petty 
literature, and therefore unable to decipher initials and 
blanks,. had now names and persons brought within their 
view, and delighted in the visible effect of those shafts of 
malice, which they had hitherto contemplated as shot into 
ihealr. 

> Dennis, upon the Tiesh prerocation now given him, ie> 
newed'tfaeeinttity #hich had for a time been appeased by 
mutnal civilities ; and poUished remarks, which he had till 
tiMB aoppteiied, upon * The lUpe of the Lock/ Many 
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more €nuBUie4 in McnBt.,Mr Tented 4lwv reaeotauftt in tl^ 
IMwspapers by ep^aros or iuTectures. 

Duisket, indeed, beinc mentiooed ae lerisg Burnet wilki 
' pious pMsion/ pretended that his mora} chasactor w»a u^ 
jored, and for some tine declared kiansolntioa t»take^«e»> 
geance with a cudgel. But Pope 4>P*»M>d hiai, by ^frngiTt 
'pious pa^on' to ' eordial frimlship;' and by amCf, ia 
which he" Tehewentlj disclajwa the aanUsnitj of mpamng 
imputed to the first eaptesfioo. 

Aaroa Hill, who was ri^pf«seme4 as dvnqg for the pviae, 
expostulated with Pope is a maiMier so much«ipcrior to a(l 
mean solicitation, that Pope was reduced to weak anil 
shuffle, sometimes to deny, and eometimea to applogiio : ht 
firsteAdeavoius to wound, and ia tlwn a£caid to owm ttAt hf 
meant a blow. 

The * Dunciad/ in the complete edition,.!* addre w e d tt 
Dr. Swift I of the notps, past were .wnttflo by Dr. ArVath' 
not ; and «n apoLegetical Utter waa prefixed, signed iqr 
Cleland, but supi^osedtohave baen written by Pope. 

After this general m^^nponikilnesay hesaeaoa to htm i»; 
dulged himself awhile in tranqniUity ; but his cqhieqoeiC; 
jproductions prove that he was not idU. Be puUisha^ 
(1731^ a poem on * Taste,' an whidi he very panicnJarly 
and aeverelj criticises the Jheasa,the farnitore,the gavdeoik 
and the entertaiaments ef limon, a man ofgreat wealth^aad 
little taste* By Ximon ha vu universal^ suppoaad, a«4 
by the Earl of Burlington, to whom the poem is addnisse«^ 
wasprivately^ jaid, tomean the ]>qke«£ Chaados; » maa 
perhape too mooh delifl^oed with p9np nnd ihaw,hiit4^ « 
tender kind and henefioeni^ and who had oonsaqFliently 4]»f 
voice of the public in hia fayoev. 

A violent outcry was thaiefova raised jgaMMt iha i%gpir 
titode and tnsacbeiir of P«pe^ who was said to^iwbsap 
inSbbiied to the patKooageof ChandMior a9rM#nt<of » 
thonsand pounds* and who gaiiwd the <\H>orfimHy »f Jwnit^ 
ling Jkioa by the kiodneea of hia inntataon. 

The ncaipt of tha,thoBsand.pomid» J« ^f i#i<il y deoiedi 
but, from the reproach which the attack on a chaxactfr P9 
amiable bm«bt qpen him^ita tned p U p mw of jaciyipg* 
Xhe4iama fif CUUo4 waang^ eimploomlia.ia Appknafe 
jby which no man jraa aatiified-; Md iU-^Kn» Md^MNw^ 
40 ^lur h4a tofsewy JMh^ ^iaiioa«UtM«» j^ gn i^ m 



Wjsr Iff ttakft thiit #Miev«i tiU(8kk]l»Q«Nrk)idt edaMiMi 
fnifBly t» deny. Hei ^msou ■» excnlpattns^ letter to* tihs 
4ok«« wUtk WM Murefed with gnat magoatilimityr lafagr • 
SMW vho ««c0pted hit raeoM iritliDi* betniviiqr his.profuM 
sioM.' Iie8«i4» tbu to have fidtodaiiuataita,! or hU 
bail4loga» had hean aa vadtffuwit aeti«i in atetlMr laas'; 
Iwt thatHa Popayafia^tha^aeipvoeallttBdnaaadHthadbaaft 
WdiVBged bettman tht»» ithad beas laaa aaeiiijraxiMisad^ 

Fope» in, ona of hia lattiera, oomplahiiBff o£ thetreatjaant 
which hia poam. had fonnd* * owna th<e aach (tfxtfoa'cattin^ 
timidata him, aagr ahnaatfaraaada him ta unta^oo »ot^ 
wkish ia.a caiayUmant thia /ifa deflamea.' , Tha manwho 
thraatena tha world is always ridicoloas; for tha woild cut 
easily ga on without hinip and in a short tima will ocoaa to 
«ust hilR» I )»tt haaid of aa idiot, .who naad to ravsafa 
hia vaxationa by lying aU jiight «po» the bridga« < Ihraa 
iahothing,?. aays JoTanal,'th«t Aman-witt not hali6vri|i 
his own favour.' Popa had bees ilatiaaed kill h« thoogbk 
huBself.oaa of tha moviog pawafea in tha.-<a]ralam. of life. 
Whea he talted oflayha^dowDthia pen,thaae Who safenmod 
hJati-aBtBeaiad and; isaplofad ; and sejtf'lova did not auiiir 
hiflsto aoapact that Aey weat awajr aadlM^ad* • 

Vm following 3rtar da|»riv»d hi^ of Oay, a man. whom 
hO; saaatad to lov»-wiA mora teadanlesa than ^ay otharoif 
h» Ittarary friends. Popawaaaowfoityftvryairajiaid; 
W^age at which tha auad bagina laas easily to admit Ba# 
eanfidanoe, and tha wiU to grow lass ilenbla; and whaa^ 
therefoK, the dapaatnaaof aa old friead iv vary aaate|;pfdttf 

In thfer next yaaKha lost hia aaolhar^ not by an uaaapaetad 
daath, faraha laated:ti>diaagaof ninety^ivee ; bht shadi* 
aot die nnhunntad. Tha filial pialgr of Bopa waa» ia tit 
highest degree amiaUaaadiesam^ary; hispomalsrhadtiht 
happinesa of livisg: till haavfa at the aanuait .of a poetieal 
laKrtatioB, till he «i# aa^aasa ia hia foftade, andwithoat a 
ti^ ia hia fisna, and^boad ao dianaatienof Uaraspeot'Off 
iijgieraass* Whatamr waa hia pride, la tbani^be 'Was eiba« 
>^t ; and whaetaver waa hia. imtability^ to tham ha waa 
gfi i ria Xifft haa,. aaioBg its aoaihhig and qniat: eoa^*ti« 
law thidgs batter ta glm thaa sai^ a aaa. 
t < Ona of tha passagasof Pa|M^lifhwMeh aaaaoaitadasaupa 
aaiM^iBiairy waaa.jwiHicstiaa tl lattaw hatwaaB hfiii aai 
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■iujof Uilxitii4s,^vkieb UDiag inio t]wbttMU«fOqi1l;^C 
npt«j»as.book8all«r of ao good f«aw, were bj his priJM 
md.MM. ndt ToliuM BOMeiniag MHO loCtoft liMfr iMr> 
bltfuen, Fopo ineiked a proMeation agaiott him in dfi 
Home of. Lofds isr brMch of pfiTitego, oadotttiiAcd'- hiae 
Mif to stimtilato Um TOMntment of hit ftiuids. 43iiiU afM 
pMured aUlhe bar, «Bd, knowiag JiiuNlf in no greaC daiigMi) 
•poke- of - Fope .irith vwrji litde rvwwttoot : ' He has/ said 
Cvll» * a hnack tt Ternfying, bat in prote I tbinknyMU 
a natdi for him.' Whcntho orders of tho Hone treMatfli 
wtatd; nonaaof them appearedito-be infringed^ OaM. irMt 
asajr crjnmphant, and Pope wae lelk to seek tome olhcr 
ramed/. ...-./. i :« i 

Gnrll's aocomit wee, thak.one evening a man in a olfisjr* 
,iMa**coim, bot wi^ a lawjer^a band/ brought and oArH- 
to sale a nnmber of.prittted-voliunee, which ha foandio "be 
Bipa'aepiatolaiy eorreipondence ; that he ashed no na£e, 
aiid was told none, batgav« the prise demanded, and dWilht 
himself anthoHaed to nae hisparahase to his owpidi — li j i i * 

Thtit jGoiU gave a tme-aeeonnt of thi tranSimion H la 
nasonaUe to believe^ beoaose no Alsehood was ever (da^* 
Ceoted ; and when, «ome years afietaMrd, I mentioBML dt 
to liatot, the son of> Bernardr bo'dealiored his opiiMn' %n 
be, that sfope knew better than an j body eke how Oqrtl 
Tlf '"'^ ^e tsopies, becanse aaether was at the seam tiina 
actt to himself, for whieh no price had ever been'demaDdati 
fi iM-made hnown his rssolotian not to paj a porter, amd 
ooDsetyaeail/ not to dasl with a nameless agsnt» . 

wtaoh «are had bean taken tomak^tham p«blie, that fSkmy 
mtm sent:atoiKato twolmokMllers; to CnrUvWhowas 
lihaly; to.seianllrtm as pc«y rand to Untol, «ho vdghi; ba 
aqpsetod to give rBope information oif the seeming ii^^vqr. 
liptot,'! bdieva, did«0(hbig ; and CmrU did what was eir- 
peatod. ^That to make them pabtte vt» the -only petpoaa 
maiT'be •raasoa^fyisopposed, becanse the . numbers loffaNd* 
to^aleby the.primte.me«asBge» siitwed that hope of s • 
•onld Mkhmre iipen the motive, of lho:impveBSlott. • r» 
. . ft see mi that Popeg h i dn g de s Jf o n satf printing his T a n mij 
and not knowiag how to do, withoBt-'Impgtsllen of vanity 
«l|at hasdrntUaaoimtry bectt:dona..«ar7 Maely) mmghmA-* 
of aompBlsien; .that, whan ho oanM 



plftin. tihal U» Uttm were •wrrepdtipndy ysUialuid, he 
migbt decently aad defensively pabliah them, himielf. 

Pope's private ,corre8poiideiiee» thus proBi9%ated, fiUad 
the nation iritfa, praises of his Gandoar» tendeness, «id be> 
oevolence, the parity of his purposes, and the fidelity. 4>f 
hu friendship. There were some letters, which a, very 
good or a very wise Bum would wish suppressed ; bn^ as 
they had been already exposed, it was impracticable aam. 
to retract them. • 

^ From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allen first con- 
ceived the desire of knowing him ; and with so much seal 
did he^nltivate the friendship which he had newjy formed, 
that when Pope told bis purpose of vindicating bis own 
property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay the .cost. . 

This however Pope did not aeeept ; but in time •elicited 
a stkbscription for a quarto volume, which appeared (1737) 
I believe, with sufficient profit. lathe preface he teUs,that 
his Letters were repostted in a friend's library, said to be 
the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence stolen waa 
•rat to the, press. The 8t<Mry was doubtless received with 
differrat degrees of credit. It may be sua^ted that the 
preface to the Miscellanies was written to prepitre the puh- 
lic for such an incident ; and, to strengthm this opinion, 
James Worsdale, a painter, who was employed in dandea-. 
tine negotiati<ms, \>ttt whose veracity was very doubtful, 
declared that he was the messenger who carried, by P<^*s 
direction, the books to Corll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as t^y had 
nlation to recent facts and persons either then living or not 
yet forgotten, they may be suppojwd to have found readers ; 
but as the. facts were minute, and the characters, being ei^ 
thcr private or literary, were little known or little regarded,, 
they awakened no popular kindness or resentment ; .the 
book never became much the subject of conversation ; soaae 
feed it as a contemporary history, and some periiaps as a 
Oitflel of epistolary language; but those who read itdid not 
talk of it. Not much therefore was added by it to fame or 
tnvy ; nor do I remember that it produced either public 
praise ,or public censure. . * .« 

It hi^ however, in some degree, the recommendation of 
novelty;, our language had lew letters, except tboae of 
• tat e imto *. Sowel, indeed^ about a century ago, published 



Uli SMMrai itbldli an conMB^ndtd bjr Mbrhoff, nd wliitil 
alone* of bl» biiBdi«d Tolomes, contiBve his n fem ory. 
LanrtdiQr'a Iiecttr&w«r» printed only odcA ; those of H«r- 
bart aad Soekliiig aio hardfy knowQ, Mrs. fliillips'a 
(Orilkdafft] aioeqaally negtectod. And those of Wabhseem 
Vrittea as cxeroises, and were never sent to any liring mia- 
tnpH or flrlead. Pope's epistolary excellenoo had an open 
ield ;,hc bad no English riral Imng or dead. 

Pope is seen in thiscollection as connected with the odier 
oaMeaaporary wits, and certainly suffers no disgrace in the 
coBsparisMi ; bat it must be remembered, that he bad the 
powsr of faTOoring biaaself; he mig^t h»ve originally had 
pakheMtAon in bis asind^and have writren with care, or hare 
afterward seleeted those which he had most happily omw 
aalred or most diligently Itbonred ; and I know not whe. 
fh«v there does not appcmr something more stndied and ar. 
tifidid* ia bis jTrodoctioM Uian the rest, except one long 
latter by Bolingbroke> composed with the skill and industry 
tf e professed author. It is indeed not easy to distingoi^ 
aSsMi^on Arom habit ; be that has once stndioosly formed e 
stylo rarely writes afterward with complete ease. Pope 
mv$ be said to write always with his reputation in his head ; 
9mitt, perhaps, lifte a man who remembered he was writing 
to Pope; but Arbothnot, like one who lets thoog^ta drop 
from his pto as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, he pablbhed the first pajTt 
of what he persuaded himself to thank a system of ethics^ 
lodef the title of * An Essay on Man ;* which, {f his letter 
10 Swifk <of Sept. 14, 1725) be tightly explained by the com.' 
Bieotator,had been eight years naderhis consideratioD, and 
ef whieb he seems to haTe desired the success with great 
aoUeivilde. He had now many open and dot&tless many' 
•eorM eaemiee. The 'Dunces* were yet smarting with 
Ae war; and the superiority which he publicly arrogated 
di^oced die world to wish bis humiliatioB. 

AB this be knew, and against all Ibis he prorided, IQg 
Mm name, and that of bis friend to whom the worirta In- 
aeribod, woe in the first e<Htions carefully suppressed ; and 
the poeyi, being of a new kind, was aseribed to one ojt an* 



♦ Tbese Lettew w e r e e iidently pr e pared fcf the prembf Pone 
•- '\ Some of the oriiiaals, tar>'y^>m— * wUttiw* tUi 
all dJqpute.— C. 
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was given* aajn Wftrborton, (o evtry nM, «XMpc tai|a mijt 

who eonld write it. Tkoie who like imly wImb tk«|r lika 

tbuB .Mthor, and who are ander the dominiQB of a aaaof 

CondeaiDed it^, and those admired it who aca willinc ^ 

•csitter praise at random, which, while it is anapfropriaOedti 

fxeitea ao aovy . Those firienda of Pepa that were taraited 

with the seorat, went aboat laTJahuig hoooua oa tha Doa^ 

^ro poety and hinting that Popa wasMver so mmhia^Mm* 

far from »Mjr fopner r^raL 

To those anthors whom he had forsoaally offeadad, and 

io those whose opinion the, world ceas i dared aa deoisiv^ 

and athem be^aapectod .of aavy or aistoyeleaoa, ha aent 

his ass^ as « Resent hefora pabijaatsea, that tfaay vi^ 

defeat their 4>wa enmity by psaiias whioh itey aovU aot 

afterward deoeatiyntract. " 

; With ^se pTecaatiena, 17gS,.was paUlshed the fixst part 

of the 'Eisay.oa Idaa.* There had been for same time a !*• 

port that Pope was busy on a syatem of Uonditj ; bat this 

daaign was not discoimred in the new p ae m , whioh had a 

form and a title with whioh ita raadars wans «napf uaiaced* 

its nation was not smiforai; aome thooi^ it a «efylnr> 

perfect peo^thaagh aot witlaoat good liaaa. WhM iha 

author was vahnoauu soom, as willalwaya h«c9«»>^»wa]a4 , 

bim aa an advaataaer, and soam eenswed hin aa a* is* 

trader;; bat all thaaght ham abava aagjaok; tha aala i^ 

masad and edatieBs w«pe makiplied. 

The suhMftaent editions of the fina aptotle exhihiladtwa 

mamocahla poKractmaa, At first, tba poet and hia friend < 

Bzpatiflte freely o'er tbe icene ef naOy 
- ^ A nigb^ maie qfacalkt witkvut aplak^ 

^Pondiifih he wrote afterward* 

^ mighty a»Bia»^W«p<w«Ae«f a jiImj; ' ' 

far. tf Iheas ware aa f lsm» it ware ia vaia to i^hMiflia ar ta 

maa'dmjttae. 

The other alteratiea waa of ftan linea : 



ft, aad im th^ ««atf»a^ Vth, 

Oaa truth i« cleSiT, wbalewr isi is right; 

W haafag aftsramri daaeoMBad,«rhaeB ahewB,thal «hi 
*JBBth,' aihiribaabaimed * in apite af weasatf <aali aa< h| 



^ To 8iieh0T«nigbtt wiH-dilB-ttost vigorovs mind be UaMe 
wlien it is employed at once upon saigametat and poetry. 
' The second and third epistles were published : imd Pope 
was, I believe, more and more suspected of writing them ; 
atlast, in 1734, he avowed Uie fourth, and claimed the ho- 
nour of amoral poet. 

In the conclasion it is snfliciently acknowledged, that the 
doctrine of the ' -Essay on Man* was received from B<ding. 
broke, who is said to have ridiculed Pope, among thoee who 
enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and advanced 
pri^ples of which he 4id not perceive the conseqqenee, 
and as blindly prq>agating opinions contrary to his owa« 
niat those commnniftations' had been consolidated into ■ 
sifbemeregalarly drawn, and delivered to Pope, from whom 
it returned -only transformed from prose to verse, has beea 
reported, bat can hardly be tro^. The Essay plainly ap^ 
pears the fidirio of a poet ;' what Balingbroke supplied could 
be only the first principles ; the order, illustratipo, and em- 
belliahments, n^nst all be Pope's. 

' These principles it is not my business to olear finom 
obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood ; bat they were not im- 
mftdiately examined ; philosophy and poetryhavenot oficen 
thb same readers'; and the Essay abottnded in splendid am- 
plifications and' sparkling sentences, which were read tmd 
admii%d, with no great attention to their altimate' purpose; 
its flowers caught the eye, which did not see what the' gay 
foliage conceafed; and for a time flourished in the sunshiiHi 
of uhiveirsai approbation. So little was any evil tendency 
discovered, that, as innocence is unsuspicious, many read 
it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first 
tamed into French prose, tkd afterward by l^snel into 
Tcrse. Both translations fell into the hands of Croosas, 
who first, when he had the version in prose, wrota a'gentfal 
censore, and afterward reprinted Resnel's version, with par- 
ticular remarks upon every paragraph^ 

Cronsaa was a professor of Switaerland, eminent for hb 
treatise of Logic and his ' Examen d« Pyrrhonisme;* and* 
however little known or regarded here, was no mean antn- 
fooist. His mind was me of those in which philosophy and 
piety are happily united. He was aoenstomei^ to a^g^mient 
and disquisition, and peihq^ was grown toodasirona'of do- 



FOFE. S5i 

HHiVn <«itei) b«ft Ut lattntttM were «liriqr* lii^W bte 
flflalMS wire Mlid, aad hi* religi«L'ipiii«^--. y* i.- t - 
' JHb;ioMataiit vigglaiioifar the pioBotiaii of pic^ 4it« 
pCMd U* 10 l«ok irith diatnst.npoaaU ania^li^^ieflL'qr^ 
Um of tboology, aod sll adwuM of rirtiM aod bappiBM* 
9«ir«ly ntimial ; and thcnfon it was not loog before :]ie 
m* pefMUMtod that the pontions of Pope,, m they •tennis 
MliA for the iMMt part is natural reliskM^ irare>inteDded 
t»-4raw mankind awaj frwn revelation^ and to cqpraaaat 
tiM whole coarae of 4;hiDgs.as a Beceeaarycaoeatuiatioa of 
iadiiaolnUe fojtaltty; and it ia vndeniable,.that in.inap3ft 
fawigei. a religions eye may easily diseovar eipr eii ieM 
90t Ttry faToorahle to morals or to Bberty*. . . ;... e 
. 'I AI|oiittbia time WarborCon began to make his appearane* 
i&tl|e.ii^rank8 of Reaming* Ha.waa a man o£ vigonasfiik 
colties, a miad fervid aad-.Tehement, seppUed by inoeiaiMt 
and unlimited laqniiy; with woiideifbl extent- and> variety 
of.knowledge* whichyet had not opprewed.hU imagioation 
nor.cloeded hia perspicacity. . To every , work he broei^ 
ft memory fqll.iran^t* togetiber with a fimcy futile of ori'* 
final combiaaticms,' and at oneap exerted dn powers; of ^ 
•diolar» the reasoner> and the wit. • Buthis knowledge.'waa 
too mnltifwions to be elways exact; and IMs porsnito ^p 
eagfr to be .always cantiovs^ His abilities gate hinka» 
hanghty confidence^ which he disdained to conceal or moU 
lily; and hit impatience of <q»poaition diytetd him to treat 
hie adTCTMriet with amdi oontemptooassnpeKiari^ asnude 
his. readers commonly his enemies, and exclttd.agiiast the 
advocate the wishes of some who fkvom%d the cause. . He 
seems to have adopted the Roman emperor's determination, 
odevint dims mehiant; he need no allorements of gentle 
laogaage, but wished to compel rather than piersaade. . ' 
'i •• His style.is copioos. without lelectaon, and farciblfwith- 
ovt jwatneas; he took'the weeds that preseq^edthemselvea; 
his dietion iscearse and impose ; ah^hiseeatenees are mt- 
measnied. ' -■ -< •:/■(■. i *. . .-!'■< 

< " Ht had» in the early pert of his life, pleaaedhuaieU with 
the notice of 'inferior wits^ and conesponded with the eija- 
mies of Pope* A letter* wea prodmxd^ .when he (had psv* 
haps Umsdf forgotten it, in which he teUauConeanc»» 

• Thb letter is in Mr. Malone'« Sapplemeat to Stnkipeare* 

VSU I. p. MS.— Ct 



. £w wank oC geniaft^ Mttl«i«at ^f piU% aad AiditMi i*«i 

itt <9|ipMi4pikM Fopa, «lit iMst iMtM wiereiMffliBAiby W«i% 

Bnfc Ae tMe '«u iw»w cmm wImh WbiI—i— <wm t9 

•hngfe Iris opiDioo ; and Bopawas to find ft daAadtr at l^H 

Wkia^Md oeolribMMd ao aniokto theaanitatiM of bia ittii.: 

Zhe amgaaoa ol IfmAmtam^maiib&i agaiaac Uu wny 

■Etifiee of 4iffinc«, and theaeCora it naj be aoppotad tkfll 

^ anion vithPoyawaa iMasand as l|7|wn&tioi(l Inoaa , 

^ alanar{tatannl7totUnkdJffmBdy,atdiffnECot|iaMa»«r 

poatical merit, nnyba mmkj aUaved. 8ai^ opiqloas tf» 

often ■dwaitaii, and disnriaaed, aritbonc nioe friwiinartmi. 

IVbo is dien Aat baa not foond naaon far ehaoglng lili 

' fldnd abonk ^oaitiian oCgiaater impoftaaoe ? 

. Warbtttton, wbatovav waa bisanotiva^ na 4 Brtu a k,wi Aw t 
aaMniiartani toteaane Jape from din taloaa of Gfoasaa^ligp 
him Irom tbo impatatiattfof fevouing fatality, o» 
t» ond froninwth 00 month oo pU nno d m 
trindioatfoa of the ' Bnaj an If an/ in tba Utoaatj JooimI 
o£«bat -tianadlad ^ Ttn BapnUio of Ltttaas.* t 

' Foporirito pr ahaiily began to doobt the tandanoj of bli 
o«n ««rb, «ns glM ihaa tbo positions, ^afwbieb 4io 
oeivad bisoaelf net tabnaar tbo fidl awaalag, eooM 4>y 
■ode of tomiHin lea be nad(ite mean ««U. Hoar nvA 
be naa iilpased mitb bia gmaailaas doiander, the failewint 



.' I bare jaaiaeoelrad fimm Mr.E. tarn naoae of ^oavlet* 
ten.. It fa fa tba 'gwaoeat b,agy imaginable iftnt I mtim 
tMa; batl4Mumathelp«baabing]roniapaiticnlarfi»r|!o«r 
(b»d letlar, adtiob is ao eilwrnily oiear, abort, and ftttt 
tbatidriakHr.OpaMaaoHMMTOr to bavennatbea an. 
swar, and deserred not so good an one. I can only wtiji 
ym da bim oaa mpipb banoar^and mo too nmcb s<gbl> ao 
odd nO'tha expnfesisn aeama; for groa bava made mgr ayn* 
ta^ aidlaar ns I/odgbf tabnaia doBa,aod contd i mt. itii 
infaad4ba anBM spitMi««nba» bat Mnauated irMl a^«i# 
of yow.own, pa, tbcjMJ onr neural body is tbe tamo still 
t^lMnit biJorified. lamfilxtlUkeitbMttf J^N^ llIM 



POPE. 8SS' 

— »• 

ptfaxUffuiiM will tvrary man. ebe*. I knov I.mmn jost 
wjwkt jott. explain ; bot X did not explain my own meanii^ao 
WfUas you. Xoa nndtrttimd me •» well as I do mjaelf; 
ha%/ 70a express me .better than Icoold express mysdfp 
Pi||y accept the siqctrest acknowledgments. I cannot bat 
wj^ these letters were put together in one book, and intend 
(^th jour leave) to procure .a. translation of part at leasl, 
or of all of them, into French; but I shall not proceed a 
step without your consent and opinion/ &c. 

,By. this fond and eager acceptauM of an excalpttoty 
comment, Pope testified that, whatever .might be the see— 
iog.or real import.oC tfae^irinciples. which he had received 
frpm .Boliogbroke, he had not jntentionally attacked reB> 
giop ; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him, without 
his oym consent, an instmment of mischief, found him now 
engaged, with his eyes open, on the side of truth. 

.It is known that Boliogteoke concealed from Pope his 
real opinions. He once discovered them toMr.Hooke, who 
relatcd^them again to Pope^ and was told by him that he 
must have mistaken the meaning of what he heard; and Bo- 
lingbroke, when Pope's uneasiness incited him to desire an 
azplanation, declared that Hooke had misunderstood hi^i. 

BolinglMroke hated Warl^nrton, who had drawn his pupil 
from him ; and a little beibre Pope's dea&. they had adia- 
pate, from which they: parted with, mutual aversion. 

Prom this time Pope lived in.tlw greatest intimacy with 
his com men tator, and amply rewarded his kindness andhis 
seal; for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whose in- 
terest he became preacher at lincolnVInn ; and to Mr, 
Allen, who gave him his niece and his. estate, and by con^ > 
sequence a biriiopric. When he died, he left him the pro- 
perty of his works ; a legacy which may be leasonably es« 
timated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the ' Essay on Man* ^tpeared by his 
derire of its propagation, pobson, who had gained repntft-'^ 
ticp by his. version ,of Prior's ' Solomra,' was employed bjT* 
him to translate itinto Latin verse, and was for that pur- 
pose some time in Twickenhmip ; but he left his work, what*- 
ever was the reason, unfinished, and by Bens<m'sinvitaU«n 
undertook the longer task of ' Paradise Lost.' Pope then 
dcaind his friend to find a scholar who should tut» hi* 

M« 



^btoay ioio Latin prose; butiiio sodi p^i^fomtanee luil «Vcr 
^peared* 

' Pope lived at tliis Hme among fke great,'friA t&at tc- 
e%ption and respect to whfeh bis #orks entitled 'him't And 
whicli he had not impaired by any prrrate mtseondo^ or 
factious partiality. Thoogh Botin^rcle iras his finend, 
Walpole was not his enemy ; hot treated him with so mnfcJi 
consideratioDf as, at his request, to solicit end obtain firoin 
the French minister an ikbty for Mr. Sontheot, whom lier 
considered himaelf as obliged to reward, by this ezertfon 
b( his interest, for the benefit which he had rfeedT^dlrom 
his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the court was at Itidbmonrii 
Qaeoi Caroline had declared her intention to visit him. 
This may have been only a careless effusion, thon^ on no 
more: die report of such notice, however, was soon in many 
mouths ; and if I do not forget or misapprehend Savaged 
account, Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet of- 
fered,left his house for a. time, not, I suppose, for any oth& 
reason than lest he diould be thought to stay at home tik 
expectation of an honour which would not be conferred* 
He was therefore angry at Swift, who represents him, is 
' refusing the visits of a queen,* because he knewdiat what 
had never bieen offered had never been refused. 

Besides the general system of morality, su|((posed to be 
contained in the ' Essay on Man/ it was his intention ti» 
writedistinct poems upon the diflterent duties or conditions 
of life ; one of which is the Epistle to Lord Bathurst (it 33) 
' On the Use of Ricihes,* a piece on which he declared great 
labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some lunts are historicany thrown, and 
some known characters are introduced, irith oUiets of 
which it is dlifieult to say how far they are real or fictitiooss 
but tl^ praise of Kyrl, the Man of Boss^ deserves partldtilar 
examination, who, after a long' and pompons enumeratioii 
of his public works and private charities, is said to hare 
diflused all those blessings' from five hundred a-pear, 
Wonders are vrtlliogly told, and willingly heard . Ihe trndi 
Is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity and activa 
benevolence, by whose solicitation the wealthy were per- 
suaded to pay contributions to his charitabfe schemas ; 

♦ S^eoce, 



torn Kff 

fiifA iofliwBM hn ^bjt^ML >sr «p r^mmplft of Ubcnlit^ 
•^erted to Um ^tinost exigent of. 1m pqvttv and wm thus 
«liB|»l«d te ^v« nHuw thm b« ti«d« Xhi^ Moovnc Mr. Yjetor 
rvMiirflid £rom the ninist^y of, the pIma; Mid I hvr4 >Ee* 
Mjnr«d it, that tbo pf«iae.of a good ^luuw beiag made nMr» 
$)r(K4iUe, may be nort. wlid. KanvtioM «f rouMHtic aad 
iBiiNrMyUcable virtue wUi b« read witk wonder, bo* lliafe 
which is aoattaiiieUe in reoDi»aieiid«d in ▼•!& ; thai good 
Hiayhe «Ad»ay4iir«il>it ivqNk.be ehewa lo be poatible. 

This is the only piece in which the authur has given » 
bi|it of :lH9LreHgi9o» by lidieidiDg the oeniaMmy of bornihg 
tlw pope; and by mentioning with some indignation the iiw 
S9nption on jihe Monaveat, . . ^ 

When this po$ni vms first pqblishedt the diAlogne,having 
on letters of direotiop» was peiplexed nnd obocnie. F^e 
^ns to hi^ve wrineB with no very distinct idea ; for hn 
calls that an 'Episdeto Bathwrst/ in which Bathnrst ia 
introdiioed ns Kpeakieg. 

. He afterward (17M).iaioribed to Lord Ck»bham hia 
< Characters of Men,' wiitten with dose attention to the 
operaMons of the mind and laodificatione pf life. In thia 
j^oem he l^e endeavowed to eatablish tnd exemplify his <^ 
vaojiiiite th«ery of the r«lli|f iNwi^fH by which he meana 
nn original direcUon of desire to some particnlar <ri>jeot : aa 
itfu^tt affeetien,. which givea all action a determinate and 
invniiable tendency, and operates npon the whole system of 
Hfis, either openly, or more lecretly by the intervention dt 
Bome accidental or subordinate propension« 

Of any passioo, tbns innate and inresistible,the ezistenee 
may reasonably be doubted. Hnman oharaeters are by no 
naaans conetan t ; men«hani;e by diange of plaGe,of fortnne»eC 
noqvamtanee ; be who is at one time a lover of pleesnre, ia 
at another a lover of money. Those indeed who attain angr 
fSceUenoe oommooly spend life in one poreoit ; for excel- 
leoM ia not often gained opon easier terms. But to the par- 
Iteidnr fpeciea of excelbmoe men are directed, not by in 
ascendant planet or predominating bnmonr, bvt by the first 
bocdc iwhi^. they .send, aeme eecly o^ibveraatien nthich 
.they heard* or aoma ncddent which. exieiBed ardoar and 
^tonlatiAn.. . ^ 

It anM at least be nlloved that thia ruUng fotsitm, 
.MWradnitf t» roaaon fnd obftetvatjfon* Jinut hum em e^aat 



pope: 

iqd«peiident oo kmnaa ooatrjiTuiee; for tfa«i« eu be ad 
' natural dailn of artificial gbod. Ko man tbervforeean b« 
flora,- in the striet tacoeptatiim* a lorer of iam^ f foMf« 
vajr be bom where money does not exist : nor can* he'l« 
bora; in a moral sense^ v.lo^or of his coontr j ; for society, 
politically regnlaied, it a auk^ oentradistingnisbed fraia a 
■tate of -natore ; and any attention to that coalition of iate- 
BBStB wluch makes the Imppiness of a conntry is poisiMa 
only to those whom tnqaiiy and reflection hafe eoaMed ta 
comprehend it. 

Tbia doctrine is in itself peraicioiis as well as false ; its 
tendency is tp prodnee the belief 6( a kind of moral predes- 
tioation, or over-raliDg principle which cannot be resisfed; 

^ he thai adatits it is prepared to comply with; every desiia 
that caprice or opportunity shall excite, and to flatter him- 
self that he snbmiu only to the lawful dominion of Natote, 
in obeying the resistless authority of hwruHn^ petssioa.* 

Pope hasformed his theory with solittleskilI,that}i&tha 
example^ by-which he illustrates and confirms it,he has con- 
founded passions, appetites, and habits. ■* 
• To the * Characters of M«i,> he added soon after, in aa 
epistle supposed to have been addressed to Martha Blooai, 
bnt which die last edition has tdien from her, the 'Chafa^ 
ters;of Women.*' This poem,, which was laboured yritk 
great diligence, and in the author's opinion with great' iaew 
cess^ was neglected at its first pablication, aathe eoamiea- 
taior supposes, beeanse th» public was informed, by an aid- 
vertisement, that it contains* no character- drawn from 
the'l\fe; ail. assertion which Pope probably did noft^'ex- 
pect, nor wish to have been believed, and which he soca 
i;ave his readers sufficient reason todistrust, by telling tkem 

•in a note that the work was imperfect,* bctianse part of ^hia 
subject was vice too high to be yet exposed, s ** 

•The time howerer soon came, in which it was safe to dia> 
pla^ the Duchess of Marlbor6ugh aoder the naneioC 
Alo^a; and her diaracter was inserted with no grMit ho- 
nour the writer's •gratitude. ^ . • «». 
He published from .time to time (between 1730 and 1740) 

limitations of deferent poema of Horace, generally with his 
nune, and once, as was suspected, without it. . What hia 

■ v^ upon moral principles ashamed to own, ha ought to^hava 
*'Wras8ed. Of these pieces it is asaleas to aettUth»dMH>» 



as Ihty iMd tddoH nmeh^atisii to dM ftimM; aad ptrinpt 
had be«B long in his hands; 

Ihis moda of iaiitatioa»'ia whicli^ha anciantt are fatti* 
liarifl«d» bj adapting thsir aentinients to more modem to> 
pici» by making Horace snj of Shakspeare what he oijgl* 
nally said of Eiinios^ -and' aeoommodati&g his satires on 
Fantoleboa and Nomentamu to the flatterers and prodigals 
of aur own time, was first practised hi the zaign of Chaiias 
the Saoond by OMhim and Rochester: at least 1 remember 
no instances more ancient. It is a kind of middle com« 
paeitjon baM^entMiMlacfion and original 'desiga, which 
pleases when the thoaghu are aneivectedly applicable, and 
the parallals In^ky. It seems to have been Fope*s favouite 
amnsament; for ha haaeanicd it farther than any former 
poat, ' 

He published likewise* revival, hi smoother nnmbers^br 
Dr. Dome's ' Satires,' which was recommended to him>y 
tha Duke of Shrawsburyand the Earl of Oxford. Ihey 
tuM noi great impression- on the pabUc. ■ Pope seems to 
havaknowa their imbecility, and therefore snppressed thsia 
.whiUhe..was>yet ooatendiog to rise in reputation, bat raft* 
tiircd theiiijwhen he thoaghi their deficiencies more likely 
toba imputed to Donoe than tO'himself.- 

Tha epistle to Dr. Arbnthoot, which seems to be derivsd 
in iu tm dengn;fvam ' Boiieatt's Address, a fon Etprit/ 
was pabUihed in Jannary, 1735, about a month before tha 
death of him to whom it 4s inscribed. , It is to be regretted, 
that either honour or pleasure should have been missed by 
. Arbnthnot ; a man estimable for his learning, amiable for 
hie Ufa, and ▼eaerable for his piety. 
, Arbnthnot was a man of great comprehension, akilfulhi 
.hia profession, -versed in the sciences, acqnahited with an- 
cient literature, and i^le to animate his mass of knowledge 
.by a bright aad active imagination ;• a scholar with great 
brilliance of wit ; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, reieioad 
and discovered a noble ardoar of religioos aeal, - 

In tbis poem .Pope seems to reckon with the public.' He 
> vindicates himself from censures ; and, with dignity, rather 
' than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness and 
raspaet. 

Into this poam are interwoven several paragraphs whieh 
' had been bafbreprinted as a fragment, andamong them (ha 



been ifwim corrected. It was atftfH* i' 

-'■ ^ ' wifr WoiMT not Mine If sittfr A vrin flterc w T 
. .Wh»P0ii)daotteBabifAd4fffmw«r»tel:.. 

Him, ' 

Wlio MoiiU AM f ri»re tf siwlt a MUk there bet 
Wbo would not taiqgfa if Addiwfr were he ! 

Atkstiftji, * ; - ' 

Who betnuMt Jeagh If ncit aiMB them l»t t 
-Wlfo would not weep if Atticue were bet 

Ha «M at «h» time <at opea war wftk Lord R«r7Qr» iHi6 
kad dntiagviilied hiniMlf as a steady adherent to &e ni* 
■isttj ; and, being offended whh a conienipttioitt anawcrto 
noa «l h» pan^letB,* had sauBMaad Palteney ta a 4ntf . 
"Whether he or Pope made the 6rst attack, perhaps, oamidt 
■av baaasUy- known ; 'he had written an iaveative agahist 
Pope, whom faa calls, * Hard as thy heart, and aviliy Ur^ 
^bacare $' and hints that his father waa a kettter.'f To «i6 
JBppa wrote a reply in verse and prate ; die TM-sas tat ft 
this poem; and the prose, thongh it was neiMT sent, it 
fsintad aaMttg hia lettmw, btit to a eooi reader of th» pee. 
lint «itte«xhil4ta nothing hot tedions malignity. 

His last satires of tiM general kind were two dialogiMS. 
Muiiad, from the year in which they were pnbHshed, 'Se- 
'vaoteen Hvndred and Thirty-aight.' In these poems maaiy 
ave praised ami nnuiy reproached. Pope waa then eataa- 
.|^ la the opposition ; a foilowar of the Ffinca of Walas, 
ulio dined at his house, and the friend of many who ob- 
-atmeted and censured the conduct of tha mimsters. His 
political partiality was too plabily shewn : he forgot A« 
-pradenee with which he passed, in his «arlfer yean, vnia* 
■jvrsd and luioffindiog, throngh mnch mora violeat eonlBeli 
«f AMtino. 

In the fifstdiakgne, hariag an opportanHy of ptalsliig 
: Allen of Bath, he asked fait leave to mention him na a mta 

not illastriooB by miy merit of his nneestors, and caOed Um 
i|n his *v«rsea * low-bMU Allen.' Men are seldom sa&fiad 

• Ihtttaledy 'Sedition and Defamation displayed.' 8vo. ITS). 



t Among many MSS* letters, 

te gj»te^Jse en,^>a I'ampoo 
lifevelentt in Which Pop 



Ken, &c. relating to Pope, nilih :I 
oo 4n titfi Bibie<«ty.le. of amch btmonr 
pe Is rkHeoled asfUb son of a SStUr* 



vrftkr pnikuM/ttoimM or foilMivd by aD3rlB«ltiMi>«r<4b^ 
#ML AUm> wcBB aot t& lMtf« takm wj plMtwt ia Mt 
tpillMl, wUrb WW afitarwud MAcBcd*iDto * IhuiUb Allm.' 
. . l».Uie Mcood dial^fae'lie took ooAe liborty wUh oaoof 
the Foxes, amoDg othen ; which Fox, in aTOjpiy toLjitllo' 
4ta% took ao oppevtoait^ of r^tagring, hjr TCproMhiag him 
iiilh Cm -friendship of a tompooaer, who ocflttcred hi* tA 
■ithoat ieor or deoencj, and ogaiiMt -whoB he hoped the 
meBtBMBC of the legialatore w«old qaiekly be dlioh«rged. 

Abenx this time Fiiil Whitehead, a small poet, was aam- 
amned helbre the Lords far a^eem called ' Manaen»'loge- 
tfatr with Dodaley his pahUsher. Whitehead, who Ivng 
loose upon society, scolked and escaped; bat Dddalej's 
shop and ihmilj auUe his appearaaoe aeeessavy. He was, 
h aw aww, eoea d i s m isse d ; aad the whole paoaess was pro- 
bsUir inif adai rather to iatimidau Pope thaa to pxioMi 
Whitehead. 

Pope aevar afterward attempted to johi the patriot wlA 

Iha poet, nor ^w hispaa apoa statesmen. TImi he de- 

finom hia atteaiptaof reftnaatloa is imputed, by his 

r, to hJ9 dmptm of pvei«tting oirer the noetyap^ 

tioa of the thne. Ho was- oat likely to have been ever of 

ofimioD, that the dread of his satire woaM ooaatervail the 

loaa of power or of money ; ha pleased himself with bekig 

iavartaat aad f(nmidable,aadgratiied sometimes hiepride, 

aad samatuiee hie resentment ; till at last he began tothhric 

hi ahoald be OMte safii, if ho WOK less besy. 

• Ike « Memoirs of Soribleme,' pabiished ehoat this time, 

axtead oaly tatha fimt book of-a work pro^oted^ia ooaeett 

by Pope, Swift* aad Arbathaot, who ased to meet in the 

thna of Qneen Aaae, and .deaeariaated themselves tfie 

«.8»ibierasOtab.' XhairpaipesewastoeciiiaMtiwabdaes 

of learning by a fictitioas yfe of an tnlWtaated sehoUr. The^ 

»Wia diapewed, the desifpa was aevar comfaetad ; aadWar. 

hartoo taments its aiiaeaniage, as an event very ^auRroas 

to polite letter*. 

K^ whole may be estimated by this specimei^» which 

Items to be the prodnctioQ of Aibothoot, wi^ a few timDhea 

perhaps by Pope, the w|At of more will not ba mqdi.^. 

a On a Unt from Warbarton. There !• howerer rmmn to 
Ihink, from tte appearancfe of the houte lo which AUea was bora 
at Bt. Blaise, that he was not «f a low, bat of a iecajfeipf^p 



|Miil«l{ for the folUts wldeh tkAwrltn' iMioidM.-aieta»> 
lktl« prtetiMd, that th«; jut nMjmjnm; nor can the jttin 
b«. «iid«ntood. but by tbe iMuraed : Iia raisas phantow of 
abaudi^, and tkcn drives than away. ■ Ha cmnM diaaaaaa 
Uiak wara navtr fait. . > 

..ForUiia raaaon this joint prodactioa,of thite^greatwii- 
tars has.navar obtained any notice from nuuikindy'it haa 
been litde read, or when read, has been foiKOtteny na no 
nfoi conld be wiser, better, or merrier, by reiaesnbering it. 

The design cannot boast of moch origiikali^ ; for, baaidaa 
its geparal resemblance to ' Don QuijLOte,* there will ba 
found .in itparticolar imitatioas of the * History of Mr. 
OviBa.* . , 

;Swift carried s<vnrach of it into Ireland as supplied Wat 
withhints for his ' Travels ;' and with those the worldnight 
hi^e.bean oantented, though |he.rasthad>bean snppresa^. 

Pope had sought for images and sentimwu in • ragios 
■otjoiovn to.have been ej^ored by^maay.othar of tha 
XqgUsh writers; he had consulted the modern .wrilenijof 
l4itiopp9try».a.class of antiion whom BoilMaendoavowwl 
to Jniiig into, contempt, and who are <too gMiarally naf«>. 
lectad. /Fopa* however, was not ashaaied of their aciqanin^ 
ance, nor ungxatefal ivc the advantages whidk ha jaig^ 
have derived from it. A small seleetion from tha Jtaliaaa 
wbo wrote in Latin had been published at London, ahoat 
the latter andof the last^entuiy, by a aua*whoeoaoeakd 
his name, but .whom his Preface shews to have bean urall 
qn^iiiad for his undertaking. . ThisooUection Papa ampli- 
fied by. more than half, and (1740) published it ia two vik 
Inm^sybutinjnrioudy omitted his pradsMssoi'aptafaea. To 
thfse books, which had aoihii^; hut tha avave tan, no ra> 
gaid waa paid ; the authors ware stUl BSf^ectad, and tha 
editor WM neither praised nor cenaurad. 

Be did not sink into idleness; ha had planaadia.waifc, 
which he ooasidcrsd as subsoquanttohis / £asay on Maa^* 
of which ha has given this account to Dr. Swift: 

* March 25, 1796. 
' Tf ever I write any more epi^des in verse, one of theaf 
ditB be addressed to you. I have long concerted It, and 

w Sloce dJscorered to have been Attertrarr, afterward lUdion 
of Rochester.— See tbe Collection of that rrdaitfe'slblstolary 
OonmpOBdenoe, voL tv. p. fc— W. 



fchhMt'M.myiiritwwfc owghtto »d,thit<» to My^uora 
flwbkad «hM uif «f the mt. Tii»«lil»)«ct fe 4tige» and 
will ^ttndii Mto f <mr apfaAes, irhkk natttrally MIoir At 
<«Jlm|r te Alaai;** vis. 1. Of tlM EktsBt and Zinits «r 
BmiB' JftawMi ud .fleiflaM. e. A ViefT of tiw hmM 
and dtaEvion atiudnaldt, lad '<if tli« nMMM umI lher«feM 
unattainable. Arts. 3. Of the Natura, Eada, ApplieatioD, 
avl IMfe, ar^iiBrevt Cap«roiiiei» 4. Of the ^ee of Leam- 
ingr «f thaficieMe «f the World, and «f Wit. It irffl'MBk 
<Ms with aaaiin againitihe mitapplieatiew of all fliese 
8Mai|iifmd*yti<ctnfa,^ia»acterB, aiid ezampleB.' 

-nkia wnrit^ io its foil extent, beiag now afBieted with an 
•Mhnik,.aiul6ndiag the powers of life fradttally- dedifilng, 
ha hadao longer conrage to mdertake ; bat, from the ma> 
tSBialawhiih he had provided, he addedr eit Warbartoa^t 
ra«Mat, another hook to the « Boneiad,' of whieh tie d» 
sign iato «Mieak sacb stadias as -are oMmt hopeless or 
naikss, as eitiierpurfiw what is naactalnaUe, or what, tf 
it he attained, is of no ose. 

■> Whan ihtelMMk was printed (17de) the laursl had betn 
for ahnotime tspon.tfae head of Gibber; a man whom tt 
onaaot he snpposed that FDpe «oald regard with mnclh 
hindnesf m asteem, tfion^ in one of the imitalioas of Ho« 
race he has liberally eooni^ piateed the * Cardess Hits* 
h«id.' 1n«ha*Oa9«fod,*amoBg0ther worthless sesftUers, 
ha h^ Muiniupett Ctbber ; whoy in his ' Ape^ogy,* €om« 
plains of the {[seat Poet% ankindness ai more injorioofl, , 
* haeawn,' says ha» * I never ha«« oflhnded him.* 

it night hirfie been espeotod that Pope should hava been; 
hs aomadegne, molUfiod by thu sabnfssive geollaiess, bof 
aomeb a e n s eq nenee appeared. Thoogh ha eondeseeaded 
to nn— aw ii l Oibber onoe.he mentioned him afterward eon* 
tamplaonsly hi one ol his satires, and agafai in his epistie 
la Acbathaot ; and in the foarth book of the 'Dwielad' 
■Mpekod him with acrimony, to wUoh the praVoeation it 
nnt> eoaay discoverable. Perbapeike imagined that, hi if i 
dicoling the Lavoate, he satirised those by whom the hn* 
rel had been given, and gratited that ambitions petnlanetf 
wtth^Uchhe a&KMd to insaltthe grsat. 

Vho sevoEiiir of this satim left abber no longer any p»i 
linM.. Hohnd«a«M«ooaanoa^ fai his oww powen Ir' 



MB PCKPE* 

Miwn tilM* be esdd 4iMnri»%he tftaH •£. Ut Umi w usi 
9a/i d^oli^esf ^id notwant ia|»tigaton,.wlioy jritkm^Mf 
care about tChe victory, desind. to amoM t^Bmaefaw* kfr 
looking.on tbo.coiktest. He thar^fore gav» tlw Mpwikt 
{Munphiety in, which he daclates. iiis 
time never to bear another bloar without: 
to tire oat his adveraary by |>eaMven^iMe»JClM4 
goer him by strength* .- ^ . .. .*. 

., The incessant and nnsppeaaiible iiialigri|f af -JlipiN^i 
iifApniesto a very dist^t canse.. AiboMim 'XheeaSanp 
l^ter Marriage' had been ^driven .off the. stage, bydie ef-* 
fence which the mammy and croeodile.gave the aadieaee^ 
while the exploded scene was yet fnesh in rnenHny^ it hap- 
penedthat Cibber played. Baj^ in the t Behearsal >' aad, 
as it had been.osaal to enliven the part by the mentioa of 
any recent thea^cfd transactions, he said, that he .once 
thioaght to have introdaced his lovers dasgoised in a wu(i- 
ny and a crocodile. * This,* says he, ' was received with 
load daps, which indicated contempt o£ the play.! . Fope, 
who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he Jeft the.stage, 
' attacked him/ as he says, * with all the vindenee ,of a wit 
o«i( of his senses ;' to whichhe repli^,' that he .woiddtahe 
no other notice of .what was said by so particular njna^ 
than to declare, that, as often as he played thatpmrt^ha 
would repeat the same loovocation/ ... 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of Uie 
authors of the play which he so aealoosly deCanded; aad 
adds an idle.story of Pope's behaviear at a tavern. ■ . / 

The painphlet was. wriiten. with little power of tina^t 
or language, and, it suffered to remain without notioa, 
would have been very soon forgotten. Pope had now 
been enough acquainted ,with human life to- know, if. his 
passion, had not been, too powerful forJbis understaiiidtng, 
tl^at, frpra a. eoatentipn like his with Cibber, the w^iM 
seeks .nothing butidiver^ion, which is given at the expense 
of the higher ehwacter. When Cibber • lampooned Ptye^ 
^riosity ,wa« excited $ what P<^ cauld.say of Cibbarno* 
hjody inqaire4, bat. in hope that Pope's asperity might be- 
tray his pain and lessen his dignky* 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to flatter 
aad die, without confessing that it stung.him. Thadia^ 
honour of beipg shewn as Gibber's SAiagooiat could.Bavir 



POPE. 

bt c — pa urt i d hy ^ vietOf3% CiUcr h*a aothiigit* 
Iom; wh«k Pope had exlumted all his maliyiicj.iiBP 
him, 1m wMld riae ia the nvttm ho}h of hit Iriend/i and 
his •ntajm. Siknot only ooold have madehim dftppipablf t 
tho Uow which did not appaar to be felt would have baen 
atraekinTaio.. ., 

Bat Pope'i irasdUlity piavailied, aad he reaolvad to t#U 
the whole Eogliah world that he was at war wi^ Cftbav ; 
and; to shew chat ha thought him ao commoA advanarjt 
be piepared no omnnon Tcngeaace ;.he poblished a new 
edidon of the ' Dnnciad,** ia which he degraded Theobald 
from his painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Gibber in hia 
. alead. Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite cha> 
nctert, and Pop* was onwiUiog to lose what he had aV 
tfaad jr written ; he has therefore dqnraTed his poem by giT- 
iag to Gibber the old books, the old pedantry, and the akng* 
gjUh pertinaeity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to make 
another change, and iwtrodooed Osborne contending for the 
piiae among' tlie booksellers; Osborne was a man entirely 
destitttte of shame, widioutsease of any disgrace, bnt that 
of porerty. He told me^ when he was doing that which 
raised Pope's resentment, that he should be put into 'The 
Dunciad ;* b«t he had the fate of < Gassnndra.' I gn^* &• 
eredit to his prediction, tiU in time I saw it aeoomplished* 
The shafts of satire were directed equally in vain against 
Gibber and Oabome;. being repelled by the impeaetrable 
impudence of one, andUdeadened by the. impassive dulLaess 
of the other. Pope confessed his own pain by his anger; 
hot be gave no pain to those who had provoked him. Ha 
was able to hurt nona but himself ; 'by transfcrridgt|ie 
same ridicule from one to another, he reduced himself to 
thfi insignificance of his own map^e, who from his cage 
calls cuckold at a venturer. 

Gibber, aooording to his' engagement, repaid ' Tha Don* 
dad' with another parophlet,t which Pope said, ' would 
jbe as good as a ^ose of hartshon to him ',\ but his tongue 
and his heart were at variance.' I have"heard Mr. lU- 
ohardson rislatejthat he atteodad his father, the painter, on 
n visit, when one of Gibber's pamphlets came into tha hands 
•f Pope, who said, ' These tkdngii are my diversion.^ They 
-. . . •IniTis. tJnW*. .. ./ • 



«B«%Mi«tagiiMi; ftody<MngltH)lMr4MO«aiat«lnsfaclbMi 
wlleil iktif Teiuined» tkai be lio^ tote pmwr edl £■«■ 
Meb ifMnion as kwi beM thatilqr the l«t •£ Pav** 

From thk ctme, floding Mt diMaMi now tfp fW i«i » 
ud his Titsl powers gradaally dediningt k* no ka«Br 
atrdtaftd his fikenltkB with Mijr oiiginlll oMnpMiCh)*, aor 
pMposed my other employvieit for his remaioiiiglifothail 
thumini udeorrectioa bf hisforaor wwks; kk whioh 
ho t«eeived advice aad usiMkBCe turn WsxhditflSi* trt&OM 
ho atipesn to have trosted aad Ix a oa ie d ia cbs hi^hott 



Ho laid aside Ms epic poem, forhaps withoat Auoh kas 
to naakiad ; for his fae^o was Bmtoa the Ttojasrwho, att^ 
cioffdhig to m rldjcaloos 8otioD, estabUahed a colony U Bri« 
tda. The aofc^eet therefore Was of thefahalovs age ; tht 
aotors were a race upon wboss imagittatioD has been •M^ 
iaistcd, aad MteoCioB wearied, and to who* the mind will 
ttot eosily be recalled, whea it is btriMd .iafala&k voraei 
f which Pope had tuioptod trith great jaiprudeMe, and, I 
Ihinic, wiChoat due conaideratioo of the aatars of oar laa* 
googe. Hie sketch is, at lea^t ia pait, preserved by Klli^ 
head; by which it appears, that Pspe was tb e a i ^asi 
awmgh to BKMiel die oames of his heroes wiAtenasaatiaaB 
act coBiiflteht #ith the tiflie or aoaaoy ia which he 



He liagered thtiMgh the aext year, batpeiaeivod faiaanlf, 
at he ekpreaoca it, * going dowa the hill/ He had for at 
leait iw years beea afUoted with aa asthma* aad othsr 
disorders, which his phyndaas were anaMe to reUow 
Towards the end of his Hfe he eoasalted Dr. Tboauoa, a 
who had, by large promiaes, aad ffoe c eae af ee of Am 
practice of physic, forced himself ap iato oaddea 
repntation. lliomson declared his dioteaipcr to bo -a 
dropsy, and wpacoated pan of tfie water by tiaeta#o of 
jfdap; bet eonfossed thbt biftbcHy did not oehaide. Thorn.* 
soa 'hid Biangr enemies, ahd Pope was persaadfd to dli^ 
flrissliim. 

*While he was yet capable of anrosemeat aad o ou oB w a' 
flea, as lie was one d«y sitting ia the air wiA LotdHoUa^ 
fcreia and Lord IfaKhmoat, 1m a«» his fafoaif to Kaitha 
Bloant at ihe^ottoai of the tevraoe, aftl aiked Lord Bo- 



tiniBtirylui M gn-nA IwbA hm up. BoUaiJw^lWf ant Jikbm 

UifnrniUcfota*! his kpawiMt •tills WitfiHr4J)<vclm 

mqot, who was yoanger and lesv M|iti^M» w^md ^qaik« 

Itt^, Who, wkMi h« eanw tn h«r, aated, ' What. U htaot 

dUadjraii' SheiaMMioha»«at(l«GtaAhia^wiKh'ahan»> 

fil iMtVifMinaaa, in tbs lafcMr tima of hi* 4acaj » j«l» of iha 

little which he had to leave, she had a vety great pm» 

Th«r acquaiataaoe ^aa ^tirly ; the lifis of each waa 9io> 

tared oi^ the <othar^ asind; thck caoTematioft thenfioda 

iraa eaieari^Mo' ^iMa they aiet,.th«« waa aaJmnediata 

oodliiknofeotigaBisiaaiioDa. .Peiftiapahaceaaidairedlaa' 

anwiUmgaasa to apfnach thachaaihar of aiakacaaaaiia 

Biale weahacaa,erhtivaariiaikyr|Mrka9t ha waSvCcn- 

adoat to Inssrif of pamshaaa* aad iaipatiiBM^ fi^liiaash 

ht ma ofindad by he* iaatttatioB^ vl^ yet ««aldai;haa 

varil as ovartmlaaciog her fa«H ; aad^il ba had jnflarad Ua 

Kaait tobeaUenated firaiahov,heeMaldihaMfi»aBdiiothii« 

that oiightiiU har plaoa; hm eoalihAae oaly ahivakwithiai 

hiastelf ; itwas toalaie to amaifrtrhis aoafidaacaotf ioadaeaa. 

la BCay, 174M, hia death waa appnachng ;* oa dwfit^ 

ha waa all day ddiriaas» which ha maatioaad Ibar dayia 

aftcrwaxd aa a safteictt hasiliattan of tha vaaity at afio: 

ha afterward conplained of aeaiog tbiaia aa thfoagk. m 

aartainv and to Cdae coioare, aad aae digr» ia thapsaHaaa 

of Daddey» aakedwhat.am it waathak OMpaoatkfinakdMi 

wall.. He saU that his giaataat inoooveniaBeo waa iaata" 

lilgrtoihiak. 

" BoUnf^ka soaietiaiea wept oTer him ia ifaia alata-of^ 
halplasa deeay;. aad bahig taM by Speooe* that Saperatt 
tha aateradasiao of hia delirioiianais». waa • alwaya H9l(iW 
^aoMthiag Uad aitfaar of his pieaent or abacat £BieDd% aaA 
tbal hii haasiaity aaaand la harta awmiiradhia oadarataad* 
iag^ aaiwaredy* It has aos^> aad addad, * I aavaa ia my liiai 
kaear a laaa that had aa taader a heiirt far his yankadar 
firiaiids»or moragiaairal fnandahiy for naahiad*' M a»« 
olhar tiaia he aaid» ^ Ihav^kaowa Vepe thaaathjaty yaar^t 
aad aalae. agarif asora ia hia inieaitahip thaa'-r^iiia grief 
thaaaappiaaaed hi« voice* 

iPapa-ehpreaaed andaiA<iag aaaftdaaea of a fttfafea^alac 
Beiog asked by hia friend, Mr. Hooke, a papist, whether he 
wwnldBQt di4 Hka his Aii|er and awdMri aad wlMher^a 



POPE. 

tttm Ainld^'irai be «klled; he iMWwed, < I do a«t thblT 
hrh MMtttid, Iwt it will be Tety rif^t, iad I thank y<m for 
patting me ia miad of it.' 

In Uie moniing after the pricet bad giTen him the laet . 
tflftraaieaia; he said* ' There is nothing thtt is' mcritoriooe 
bar Tirfae and fnendthip, and indeed frieaddup itielf Is 
only a' put ef ▼ixtae.' 

He <fed in ihe evening of the 90th day of Mqr, 1744, s» 
plaeidiy; that the atteadanu did not dieeen the exact tiaie 
of hit axpfaraiioa. He wae buried at Twickeiduun, near Us 
lifter and nothor, vhere a moanment has beat efected to 
hl^ bj his cbmnentator, the Bishop of Glooeester. 

'He leift the care of his papers to his execators; first to 
Lard BoUngbroke ;* and» if he shoold not be liring, to the 
Sail of Maarchmont s nndoabtedly expecting them to be 
pcood of the trnst, aad eager to extend his fame. Bat lei 
BO man dream of iaflaence beyond bis life. After a deoeat 
Ijaie, Dodsleydie bookseller went -to aidieit preference aa 
the poblishar, and was told that' the pafoel had not been 
yat'in^eeted: and, whatever, was the reason, the world has 
Itaea disapp<rfnted M what was * reserved for the next i^.' 

He lost. Indeed, the favwir of BoUn^oke, by a kind of 
posthnmotts offence. The political pamphlet, called ' Iha 
Patriot Kiag,' had been pat iato his hands that he mighr 
prooara the iaspression of a Very few copies, to be distri- 
bated, according to ihe aathor's direction, among hia 
Mends, aad Pope assured him that no more had been printM 
than Wire alloired; Irat, soon after his death, the printer 
hnai^t'aad tesigaed a complete edition of fifteen handred' 
oopies, which Pope had ordered him to print, aad retainia 
aecrel. He kept, as was observed, his engagement to Tvp^, 
batter thaa Piope had keptit to his friend; aadnotUagwaa 
knowa 9i the traasaetioa, till, apen die daatih of hia eai- 
ployer, he thought hinuelf abl^pd to deliver the books to' 
tht ri^t bwaar, who, with great iadi^mtioo, made a fire 
la Us yaid, and delivered the whote Impression to the flames. 

HItheno aethfaig had been doae wUdiwaa not nataraUy 
dititaied by reseatmeat of violated faidi ; rebeatment mora 
aerimoaloBs, aidw Tlolator had been motalovad or aaia 



• TMs » foamwhat iaaccerateiy eawM ie J . Uid ^loUnatavfea 
WW net aa erecotor : Pope's papers wereleft to UmnedlcaUv. 
or, lacaseerhtBdeatb,^lJefiniarchmont.-<>. ^ ^' 
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•BM*«r« diA ftngcr mi^t Inw Vtoppcft i tli« in-' ' 
yaff.ytm privits; and there was little danger from tfae^ 
ezBinple. " "^ 

'JkMmi^ndUf lunraver, waa not yet ' satisfied ; liis diivst' 
of Tengeanoe incfted him to blast the i4eiB0i7 o£ tlnrmaB' 
emr nhom he h4d wept in his last ttnifl^es ; and he «nr 
ployed Mallet» another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to> 
' the >Mie' with all its aggravations. - Warhono^ whose ' 
heart «was wann with his legacy, and tender by the reeenC' 
aeparalioD, thought it proper for him to interpiose Tand on-' 
denooiF» not indeed to vindicate the action, forbteadi of 
traat has always scniethii^ criminal; but to extennate it by 
an^i^olbgy. Having advanced, what cwnot be denied, 
tilatmoral-obHqnity is made more or less excusable' by the 
aotiTes that prodoca it, he inqwres what evil pnipose oo^ 
kave indoced Pope to break his promiae. - He could not 
delight his vanity by nsuping the work, which, thon^^ 
not sold in shops, had been shewn to « number move than 
sufficient to preserye th* author's claim ; he could not gra* 
tify his avarice, for he could not sell his plunder till Bo* 
Ungbroke was dead ; and even then, if the copy was left td 
another, his fraud would be defeated, and, if left to himself, 
wwuM be useless. ■ 

Watbnrton therefore supposes, with great ^tp^axance.of 
rattofl, that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly 
frani.his sisal for Bolij3gbroke,'who might p^haps have 
destroyed the pamphlet, which Pope thought it his duty to ' 
preserre,' even' without its author's approbatibn. To thii 
apology an answer was written in ' A Letter to the meet 
impudent Man living.* 

ile brought some reproach upon hik own memory by the 
petulant and contemptuous mention made in his willof Mr. 
Allen, and ap aiTected repayment of his benefactions. Mrs. 
Blount, as the known friend and favourite of Pope, had' 
beeu invited to the house of Allen, where she compovted 
herself with such indecent arrogance, that she parted firooa' 
Mrs. AOen in astale of irrcoonoileaUe dislike, and thedoor 
was for ever barred against her. "Oai exclusion she i«* 
aented with so much bitterness as to reluse «iy legacy firoia^ 
Pope, unless he left the worid with a disatMnral of obliga.' 
ticw to Allen* Having beeb lotjg under her deoninioD, now, 
tottafing fakiha declinaof life^aad'Onableto resist the yio. 



«nM ti hm iH*p«r^^^ pftikap^ vidu tin |iwjn<llri»<€ • 
hmK, panoAded. thtit sIm Ji«i ai«ffcr*ii impngm 
he complied with her demand, and poUnted his, will 
BM^ mcntaMBt. Ailcn- accapted. the lesugrr whish. he 
fwa to the hoqutal at Bath, ohsesviag, that Pope was -al* 
w$9» • had aooouotant^ and that, if fee IBOI, he had-pat a 
oiphanium, hehad. ceoaa naaiMa to 1^ tantfab^ 
' The p8iaoa.of Pop»ia- well. known ant - t»'haja« baai 
fBOied by the nioast noodel. He hap, hi< his avooant of.tho 
' little Ciab^' paBipandhiiiiacif.lo aepider, and bgr aaotlaa 
ia descxibed a9 paelabenuit behind and htSon, Ha ia aaii 
^tohavahcaa-heautiliil iahis iBleBe7;.biit he was of-a aan* 
rtitntionariginaUy feeUeaad weak ; and, ashodia»«fa 
tender fraaseaBe easily diaaactedyfate defoemity 
Hy ia perttheieiect of U* applicatioav His fltatura. 
io tow, diat, to bstngUin to aleral wkbaomaMv taH»e^l* 
Was aecesaaiy to ndae^hts seat^ .But his faae 
phisiilnH) and his eyes wsae aaintated aad wML 



• Ttafs acooant of tlie diftrence betwe^ Pope and Mr. ASlea 
is not 80 drcwmtaotial •• It wa* in Johmon'jt powee to hens 
IDa4e It, The partioulars conrounicated to him concerning It be 
wa« too indolent to comntlt to writing; the business of this note 
is to sopply hiaonisrioas. 

Dpon au iuvitation, in which Mrs. Bloant-was ineJoded* Mb 
Pope made a visit to Mr. Allen, at Prior^park i and having ooca^ 
sfon logo to Bristol' ibr a fcw days, lefPMra. Bloantbebiad hiou 
la bis absence Mn«filQ)ut, who was of the Romish jgrfiwatoei 
signified an inclination to go to the popish chapel at Batb, iai 
desired of Mr. Allen the aee «f his chariot for the purpose ; liei 
lie being at that dne aajwrof thecttyf-tiitgealed the impropxte^ 
of having his carriage seen at the door ox a place of wQxthip, n 
wUch, as a magtstrate, he was at least restrained from givfora 
sanction, and night be refaircd to^•upflrea■, and thcrwove o* 
sired to be excused. Mrs, Biount resented this rtifusal^and told 
Pope of it at his return, and so infected Um with her rage, that 
Hiey both left the hoOHe abruptly.* 

An Inataiice of the Ulce negUgeoce may he noted ia his.ielatlaa 
6f Pm^'s love of painUng, which differs much from the Informa- 
tiOfi 1 gave him on tims bead. A picture -of Betterton, certtiniy 
^fl^flfBd from Knellejr fty Pepe,f Lord Mansfield once •hew#d on 
at Kenwood-house, adding, that it was the only one he ever 
flidshed, for that the weakness of Mt eyes was an obstrettian to 
his use of the pencil.'— H. 

' a This i* altogether wrong ; Pope kept ap Ida MendsUp with 
Ml. Alien to the last, aS)app^^ra bf bds letters, and Mrs.no«nt 
remained in Mr. Allen's house some time artt r the coolness took 
]Mace between her ahd -Mrs^ Aflent Allen's conversatibtt win 
i^ape en thi» sehieot, and his letieas to Mn. BAisBt, aH jshsis 
qharre^ he was obliged to Aare, will appear in Mr. Bowtss'e 
emtioa of Pope's works now In the pres8.-<-C* 

it.Saei^sia» 
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B7JMCw«l4cCHnmU, ar uttBidwMl ilHorttot, his vitid 
IttHQtwi* «ar«M 0i»oh 4iMnAii«4. ihat. Jlis Uf» wm a * long 
dtetoac*' Hi» tost freqaant MUtilgitWt Wis Ihe beiidio)M» 
^Uck Jlo mod to xslieTe by inkaliaf tbo stoam of eoffos, 
vhiebJbe vay ficquntly yvquMd. 

]|«tpf what can }ia told ooneecning Us potty peeoliati* 
tiM vaa«oiMB«oicaio4 by afamalo doncatic of the Earl of 
QxfoiBd,who kaev him poifaapa aftor the niddla of lift. 
Bawaaitheasowiealc aato stand in pwpotaal need of famalo 
ftftrmtontmi extxaoMly scaaiUo of cold, ao that he nore a 
kind of for do«blet» under a shiitof areiy eoarse wann 
liMa.«ilhfiD«s]eevies. ^When he ^oae» ha waa invested in 
Mioe made of stiff «Bnfas» being sea/otly able tQ bold 
iiifneelf .eeeet, till the^ wen laoed, aodha then pot on a 
flanpel vatecoat. One side was eontraeted. His legs 
-pevene slender, that hecnlaiiged their b«lk vith three pair 
of stpekings, which were drawn on and off by the mesd ; 
£qr he was not able to dress or nndzoae hiaa^elf, and neither 
.went to bed nor rose without help* HiawaehiMH made k 
very difficult for hiaa to be clnn. 

His hair bad fallen almost all away; apdiMjuedtodioe 
sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, da a velvet oap. 
His dress of ceremony was bbck, with a tie-wig^ and a little 
fword. 

Xha indvlgcnoe and acconmodadon,^ii^eh his ncknees 
raviired* had taught him all the anpleasing and ansoeial 
qualities of a Taletndinarj ataa. He expeoted that every 
thing should give way to his ease er hnmonv; es a child, 
whoaepanatswiU not bear her a^, has an an r aeisted do> 
minion in the nnrsery. 

Cest que V enfant toAioturs est hommtt 
C*est que Pkomtue en M^jimrt eitfani* 

When he waa^d tp sleep, he ' nodded in eompanjr;' and 
OQC^ slombered at hie «)lipteUe while dieBrinc»e of Wales 
was talking of poetry» 

Hm reputation whieh his ^endship gavepro^nrod him 
many iavitations ; but he was. a verjr troaUesome inmate. 
He broaght no servtat, and had so many wants,4lMit a n»* 
meroas attendonoe wae scaneely able to snpply diem* 
Wherever he wM»ha left no room for another, heoaoia he 
asfMstedthe attention, apdemployedthe activity of the who|a 

VOL. II. iSr 
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family. His errands were so- freqaent and frivoloos, that 
the foottnen in time avoided and neglected him ; and the - 
Eart of Oxford diadiaif ed'iome of the strraats for tiieir 
resolate refusal of his messagss. The naids, when tliey 
had neglected their bosioess, alleged that they had been en> 
ployed by Mr. Pope. One of his constant demands was of 
coffee in the night, and to the womaA that waited mi him 
in his chamber he was very burdensome; but he was care> 
fal to recompense her want of sleep; and Lord Oxford's 
servant declared, that in the house where her business was 
to answer his cidl , she would not ask for wages. 

He had another faidt, easily incident to those who, auf. 
fering much pain, think themselves entitled to whatever 
pleasares they can snatch. He was too indulgent to his 
appetite ; he loved meat highly seasoned and of strong 
taste ; and, at the intervals of the table, amused himself 
with biscuits and dry conserves. If he sat down to a va. 
riety of dishes, he would oppress his stomach with reple- 
tion : and, though he seemed angry when a dram was offered 
him, did not forbear to drink' it. His friends, who knew 
the avenues to his heart, pampered him with presents of 
luxury, which ihedid not suffer to stand neglected. The 
death of great men is not always proportioned to the lustre 
of their lives. Hannibal, says Juvenal, did not perish bj 
the javelin or the sword; the slaughters of Cannawere 
revenged by a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by 
some of his friends, to a silver saucepan, in which it was 
his delight to heat pottedlampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat is certain ; bat that bin 
seDsuality shortened hi& life will not be hastily concluded, 
when it is remembered that a conformation so imregular 
lasted six.and-fifty years, notwithstanding such pertioacioiis 
diligence of study and meditation. 

In all his interteonrje with mankind, he had great daUg]ht 
in artifice, and* endeavoured to attain all bis purposes by 
indirect and unsuspected methods. ' He hardly drank tea 
without a stratag«n.' If, at the house of his friends, he 
wanted any accommodatiMi, he was not willing to ask for 
it^n plain terms, but would mention it remotely as some* 
thing convoiient; though, when it was procured, he sooa 
made it ^>pear for whcAe sake it bad been recommended. 
lliuB he teased Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 



practifled his $it$ on wwAx small occasions, that Lady Bo- 
lingbroke used to say, in a French phrasa, that ' he pUyed 
th^ politician about cabbages and turnips.' llis nnjnst^ 
fiable'iinpression of * The Patriot King»! as it can be im- 
pntedto no particular motiye, most have proceeded from' 
hi^ general habit of secrecy and conning : he caught an 
opportunity of a sly trick, and pleased himself with the 
thoiq(ht of outwitting BoUn^roke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not appear 
that he excelled. He may be said to have resembled Dry- 
den, as being not one thu was distinguished by vivacity 
in company. It is remarkable, th^t so near his time, so 
mqch should be known of what he has written, and so little 
of what he has said : traditional memory retains no sallies 
of raillery, nor sentences of observation ; nothing either 
pointed or solid, either wise or merry. One apophthegm 
only stands upon record. When an objection, raised 
against his inscription for Shakspeare, wasdefendt^d by the 
authority of ' Patrick,' he replied — ' horresco referens' — 
thf t * he would allow the publisher of a. dicti<mary to know 
the meaning of a single word, but not of two words pxi^t 
together.' 

He was fretful and easily diqtleased, and allowed him- 
self toibe capriciously resentful. He would sometimes 
leave Lord Oxford silently, no one could tell why , and was 
to be courted back by more letters and messages than the 
footmen were wiUing to carry. The table was indeed in- 
fested by Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady 
Oxford, and who, knowing his peevishness, could by so 
entreaties be restrained from contradicting him, till the|r 
disputes were sharpened to such asperity, that one or the 
other quitted the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with servants 
or inferiors; but by no merriment, either of others or his 
own, was he ever seen excited to laughter. * 

Of his domestic ch^acter, frugality was a part emi- 
nently ramaricable. Haviog determined not to be depend- 
ent, he determined not to be in want, and therefore wisely 
and m^nanimonsly rejected all temptations to expense un- 
suitable to his fortune. This general care must be univer- 
sally i^Hjffoved ; but it sometimes appeared in petty arti- 
fices of parsimony, such as the practice of writing his com- 
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potitimkf oH ttM btdk of letters, m nay be teen in ilw re* 
tti(iBSBg4eo|7 of Che "< Uiad,' by which perhaps hi five yeats 
ite diilUfl^ vert iaved ; er in a a^^w^ reeq^n of 
his ffieods, and sea&tihiess of entertainmeBt, as, irheii he 
liad two gttests in his boose, he irooM set at sapper a ringle 
pint tipoB the tiMe ; and, haraig himself taken two small 
t^asaes/wottld retbe, ind say, 'Oentlemco, X leave yon to 
your wine.' Yet he tells his friends, that, ' he has a heart 
for an, a hoase for all, and whatever diey nay thidk, a 
-ftnune for all.' 

Ho sometimes, however, uado a splendid dinner, and is 
'said to have wanted no part of die Afll or elegutoe nHiidh 
Mdiperibrmanoes roqnire. That this magaifioenee should 
^ often ifin>loyed,'that obstinate prodenoe with wliidk ha 
oondooted his aifairs would not permit, for his xevenoo, 
■MftaiB and easaal, a&oonted only to' abool eight hondrod 
iMiQnfls a yejKr, of which however he declares himself aUe 
to assign one hundred -to charity .• 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from public aniirdba* 
tiOo, was very honourably obtained, his imaginstion serins 
^■have been too full ,* it woald be hard to find a rjoan, ao 
well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delif^ted ao 
-nitich in talking of his money. In his letters and poema, 
his garden ahdhis grotto, his qoinconx and hfa vines, or 
some hints of his opulence, are always to be found. The 
greit topic ofHis ridicnle is poverty ; the crimes with which 
he reproaches his antagonists are their debts, their habita- 
tion in the Mint, and thdr want of adinner. He seems to 
he of an (pinion not veiy unoommon in the world, that to 
irant money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pKeasore of oontemplatiiv his posselsioiis, 
seems to be that of enumerating the men of high rank widi 
whom he was acquainted, and whose notice h^ loudly pro- 
daims notto have been obtained by any practices of meaft* 
ness or servility ; a boast which was never denied to ba 
true, and to which very few poets have over a^red. Bopa 
never sot his genius to sale, he never flsttered those whotfi 
ho did not love, or praised diose whom he did not esteem. 

o Part of it arose from an anholty of twe bnndred pomds a 
rear, whieh be had purehaMd cttber of the late Duke of BmSk- 



_ lire, or the Dache« Ms mother, and which was chamnd 
•n loiM estate of that family, i^ee p. as4.1 The deed bj wfidi 
tt was granted was tome yean in aqr cestody.— H. 
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Savage, iMWtver, remarl^ed, that 1m began a Uttle to relax 
his dignity when he wrote a distich for his * Highoeae's 
dog.' 

His admiration of the great scema to hara inereascd ia 
iha adfance of life. He passed over peers and itatesmeo 
to inscribe his ' Iliad' to Congzeve, with a magnanimitj of 
winch the praise had been complete>had his fneod's ▼irtna 
been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for so pceat 
an hononr, It ift not now possible ta know; there is aa traea 
in literary history of any particnlaY Intimaey between tbeai. 
The bama of Goagreve Bfipeun in the letters among thosv 
of his other friends, but without any observaUa distinction 
•r eottseqaence. 

To hie latter works, however^ he took care to amiea 
Barnes dignified with titles, bat was not wwry happy in hia 
ehoicat for, except Lord Bathvrst, n<»e of his noble 
friends were such as that a good man would wish to have 
his intimacy with them known to posterity"; he ean deriva 
little honour from the notice of Cobham, Bnrlingtea, oi 
BoGagbroke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from hia 
letters, an opinion too favourable cannot easily be formed: 
they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded efiulgnflce of ga> 
neral bauvoleace and particular fondness. There is no- 
ting but liberality, gratitude, constancy, and teodemesSi 
It has been so long said as to be commonly believed, thai 
the true characters of men may be found in their letters, 
«nd that he who writes to his friend lays his heart open 
before him. But the truth is, that such were the simple 
friendships of the Golden Age,and'are now the friendshipe 
anly of children. Very few can boast of hearts which 
they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by what* 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and 
ceotinued view ; and, certainly, what we hide from our- 
aelves we do not shew to our friends. There is, indeedi 
no transaokion which offSers stronger temptations to fallacy 
and sophistication ihmk efdstolary intercourse. In the ea» 
gemess of conversaticm the first emotions of the mind often 
hurst out before they are oonaidered ; in the tumah of ha* 
ainess, intercourse and paaaion have their genuine effect ; 
bat a friendly letter ia a calm and d^iberate peiformanea 
in the cool of leinre» ia the stilloess of soUtnde, and 
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sorely no man sits down to depreciate Ivy design his own 
character. 

Friendship has no .tendency to secure veracity ; for by 
whom can a man so much wish to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whose kindness he desires to gain or keep ! 
Evsn in writing to the world there is less constraint ; the 
author is not confronted with his reader, and takes hia 
chance of approbation among the different dispositions of 
mankind ; but a letter is addressed to a single mind, of 
which the prejudices and partialities are known;' and mast 
therefore please, if not by &Touriog them, by forbearing 
to oppose them. 

To charge these fsTourable representations, which men 
give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical 
falsehood, would shew more severity than knowledge* The 
writer commonly believes himself. Almost every •man's 
thoughts, while they are general, are right; and most 
hearts are pure while temptation is away. It is easy to 
awaken generoos sentiments in privacy ; to despise death 
when there is no danger ; to glow with benevolence wheo 
there is nothing to be given. • While such ideas are formed, 
they are felt ; and self-love does not suspect the gileam of 
virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 

- If the letters of Pope are considered merely as compo- 
sitions, they seem, to be premeditated and artificial. It is 
one thing to write, because there is something which the 
mind wishes to discharge; and another, to solicit the ima" 
gini^on, because ceremony or vanity require something 
to be' written. Pope confesses his early letters to be viy 
tiated with affectation and a$nbition: to know whether 
he disentangled himself from these perverters of .epts- 
tolary integrity, his book and his life nlust be set in oom- 
parison. 

One of his favourite topics is contempt of his own poe« 
try. For this, if it had been real, he would deserve no 
commendation : and in this he was certainly not atncerai 
for his high value to himself was sufficiently observes^ 
and of what could he be proud but of his poetry ? He 
writes, he says, when ' he has just nothing else to do ;' 
yet Swift complains that he was never at leisure for ooo- 
▼ttrsation, because he had * always aome poetical scheme 
'" his head.' It was punctually required that his writingo 
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bdx should be set upon his bed before he rotfe ; ax^ Lord 
Oxford's donestic related that in the dreadfal winter of 
forty» she was called from her bed bj him, four times in 
me night, to supply him with paper, lest he should lose a 
thpoght. 

He pretends inseoaibility to censure and criticism, though 
it was observed by all who knew him that every pam- 
phlet disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irritability 
laid him open to perpetnai vexation; but he wished to de- 
spise bis critics, and therefore hoped that he did despise 
them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the court 
paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his mind a 
foolish disesteem of kings, and proclaims that 'he never 
sees courts/ Yet a little regard shewn him by the Prince 
of Wales melted his obdancy ; and he had not much to 
say, when he was asked by his Royal Highness, ' how he 
ponld love a prince while he disliked kings V 
. He very frequently, professes coifitempt of the world, 
and represents himaelf as looking on mankind, sometimes 
■ with gay indifference, as on emmets of a hillock, below his 
prions attention, and sometimes with gloomy indignation, 
aa on.monsters more worthy of hatred than of pity. These 
were dispositions appaiently coonterfeited. How could 
he despise those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose 
approbation his es teeaa of himself was superstrocted? 
Why should he hate those to whose favour he owed his ho- 
nour and his ease ? Of things that terminate in human life, 
the world is the proper judge ; to despise its sentence, if ir 
were possible, is not just; and if it were just, is not pos< 
' sible. Pope was far enough from this unreasonable tem- 
per : he was sufficiently a fool to fame, and his fault was, 
that he pretended to neglect it. His levity and his sul- 
lenness were only in his letters; he passed throt^;h com- 
mon life, sometimea vexed, and somatimes pleased, with 
the natural emotions of common men*. 

His scorn of the great is too often repeated to be real ; 
no man thinks much of that which he deqtises ; and as 
falsehood is always in danger of inconsistency, he makes 
it his boast at another time that he lives among them. 
. It is evident that his own importanoe swells often in his 
mad* Ha is ftfr»i4 of writipg, lest tha clerks at the FosIp 
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ollM ik«Q]d Iflow hit loeMts; ht to»—qr iitirbiiit; bfl 



MbiMtrt liiiAi«lf u ctrraiftidiMl bj nntfinwl j«tloMy; 
' kf«r ibaiirjr 4e«d»» and muiy di ip tt it otHy two or durq« of 
«8/ toys h«,i * mky aiiU W Ivoagkt loietbor* oot torploi^ktt 
to divert ourselves, and the -world too if it pleaset :* a«A 
they Cha live logether, tad * show wliat frieodi wits iofay 
b«, fa n<tM tff iU the feels is (Om worlil.'- All iMs wUli 
it Wm Hkely tint tke olefke dM aot know kit ha»4 ; ho tie*' 
tainly had no more eneniet than o fmUic chvtoier Uko 
his imritabl J excites ; and witb what 4sg«ae ^hktkMkip 
the wits might.live, v^ry few were so nnch fools as-tvw 
to ia^Ure. 

done part of this prUsnded discontent he learMd from 
Swift, aad espresies it, 1 thinlc, most fireqnently iw his oor> 
fsspondcace with him. Swift's rsMntment watf tmraasow^ 
able, but it w«s slaoers; Pope's wos the mefO miadory of 
hia ftieird, o fietitioiis part wlilch be began to play befora 
it became him. WbJea^ was only twcnty-ftve yoart old» 
be related that ' glut of stody and rettremenl hod cbtown 
him Ob tlw #orld,* and that there w«ls danger kn *« giot 
•f the worhl dwtiM throw Imn baelt apon atody a»d M- 
tireimeut.' To this Swift answered with great pro(ptiaiy» 
that Pop* hod not ym acted or saifEand cnoagh ifl *tho 
Wotid to have beeome wea«y of it. And, indeedj it iMtt 
hk«« been some very poi^eifnl season that ean drlto htA 
m solitoda him who bos once eojoyod die ideasnaea of d»> 
• dety. 

In the Letters both of Swift aad Pope there appeaia Mieh 
nofirowaeaf of mind, as makes them lasonible of any dfcail- 
lonee that haanotoodie aAoity withtheir own, and eeullaea 
thtoil- esteem and appHibatiOn to so tttall a number) iJkM 
whiffefter should fomi hiibpfarioa of Ike -i^ ftow their mk 
prosentation, womld hatveMppoaad tiwm to hurt lltod 
aoitdst igOQMboe aad barbarity, nnablo to find among «hfei^ 
idnt em m a Hea either virtoo or Intellf genee, and-peraectWd 
by those th«t could not tudontand thtm. 

'WhM Pope matmttra at the world, when he proftbsea 
obntempt of fhme, when he a^ehks ol itahea and piA^trty^ 
of anecesa omd dlsaptotntiBOBt» with negUgaht indMbrtaee, 
he certainly doof BOi ejtprdas his haMtnal tad sactled teo* 
timents, bat oliiH» wilfaHy dlaignlkea 4ii own diaraettf , or 
"^hat ia more tihbly, tn^ta' hWiair wiA temporary ^aw^ 
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littu, and sallies ont in the cdlmiri of th« present moment. 
Hit hopes and fears, his jojr and soirows, acted strongly 
upon his mind ; and, if he differed from others, it vas not 
bj earekssnesa ; he was irritable and resentfhl. Hik ma- 
ligniQr.to Piiitips, whom he had first made ndicnlons, and 
then hated for being angigr,. condoned too long. . Of his 
vain deain to make B^ntley contemptSde, I never heard 
any adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton in his at- 
taoks; and before Chandos, Lady Wortlej, and Hill, was 
mean in his retieat. 

The virtnes whieh seem to have had most of his affection 
were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in which it does 
not appear that he . was other thfen he describes himself. 
His fintone did not saffer his ehari^ to be splendid and 
eonspicnoat'; but he aseitted Dodaley with a hundred 
poonds, tiiat he might vptai a shop ; and of the subscrip- 
tion of forty poonos a year that he raised for Savage, 
OMnty weva.paid by himself. He was accused of loving 
monay ; bat his love waa eagorness to gain, not aolicitude 
b keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was aealoas and constant; 
his early maturity of mind ccmimonly united him with men 
older than himself, and, therefore, without attaining any 
coisiderabla length of lifo, he saw many companions of his 
yioath' sink ii^ the graTe ^ but it does not appear that he 
loat a single friend 4>y coldness or by injury ; those who 
loved him onee, cantinned their kindness. Hb ungrateful 
mention of Allen in his will was the effect of his adherence 
to one whom he had known much longer, and whom he na- 
tonlly loved with greater fondness. His -violation of the 
tttst reposed in him by Bolingbrofce could have no motive 
iooonaistent with the warmest affection ; he either thought 
the. action so near to indifferoit diat he forgot it, or so 
laodaUe that he eapeota d his friend to approve it. 

It was reported with aoeh confidence as almost to en- 
focca belief, that in the papers intrasted to his executors 
was* found a defamatory life of Swifit, iriiieb he had pre- 
pared as an inatmment of vengeance, to be used if any pro- 
vocadoQ should be ever given. About this I inquired of 
the Earl of Maiehmont, who assured me that uo such piece 
waa among hia remains. - 

N 2 



3k«idigiak i» frUielrto lived ud AM #«i tlMt of «i 
«]iiifek of Rone^ to ^NiM^ ia his eitfrtqMadMM «kh E^ 
«ke»lK^r«fe*nknMlf»titetf<eidbefent. TiMtkoiivi 
aot iWipiiMily ipkms te «Mie |Miit of Us life^ » Uioim }i(f 
taanyidlo sMiBAenm vj^toMomof sentoaeos takcaft«il 
the SbripMru^ «i taodrof mmfaBmit wkioh a food Mii 
tiraods for its priBJinam— ^ oad « ^tiy mhu ditdites isr 
iu oMiBtaiVBl TolgMitsr. Bfttto %h«tov«t lmtiMl» liai 
been Mlra9«d,HdD«» not A^potfiMI his prioc^^ wni 
ever corrupted, or that he ever loat his bdtef of rewlstioB. 
ThB plwitidds «hieh hk tre&Militrt Amh Bottsglirohe ho 
Mains not tb have unJ eii tuu dj nfd mta pleacMd with «Bi» 
t^retiatiOM that made tbttn onhodoK. 

A IUb «f sodh«xalted superiorly aad ao littb vodeiih 
fetat, woold datartdly hofie ill his deliaqimiGits oh e a t i Fad 
attd ogiprwteted ; those ^fho coald Mt deaj^ ihit tJaint 
exoeikiit, WovM i^oio* to-lknd that he Was Mt petftot. 

Bet-hapy it may be impottd to the 'nBtrilUn8iws» with 
•wUdi the same mas hi aUanred to possess many sgdTaii4> 
tages, that his learning has been depreciated. He oerudtity 
was» ia hisoarigr life^ a man of 0«sit liievary ^uUutty ; 
aad^ #h«n he Wote his < Essay ob €Kideism/ hdl, fbf lift 
age, • vfity vMe MqaaimahMe Ivith hoolis» When ha da^ 
tered iatBi the liviog -iro>id» it bcmds Co have he^lppohfld «• 
hhn aft to maayothnai diafe he was less atieatievtio doKd 
aiMteFi; he studied in the aoademy' of FanosliiiBy liid 
hiais the QBi^^se his favourite Tolwsie* He gatheMl hi* 
notioas liredi fhomiiiality, not fram the edpies of miihiiia 
but thfeori^ahof astort. Yet dicre fsso reisoii'tbbolltw 
that literatiim ^e^i^ loet his elteeiai he ahrdys pkdhwid 
to h>ye fvadiag ; tad BfrbsoD, whb opeat soino thae^t hit 
house traweleting his ' Essay ob Man/ when I arfNd hiai 
what ledming he foond Mm to poesew, aaswexed^ <-MaM 
than I ejq^eeied.' His freqbeot A e l h i e iiues to hHuriitfi hli 
aUnsionsto Varioas loBis^ UMWledge, aad UfriaMgWeo- 
leoied from «rt and aanie, with Ms ebsAmAtion mi «M 
operatktas ^f -ifab maid -and the -iiades of lift, shew <b- te» 
teUigeneeiperpetaaUy oa thewiag, ei*,wi s l »e»Tigowui«a<d 
diligent) dager to pea«ie Icaowtedge, aad KNeMlva <• va- 
teiait. 

From this cariosity arose the ^ii#w of ttaw i U ag, to 



h^ ftU«4M » hit T«Mt to J«rvM» ti^ wiiiph, 
tkMgh he Mwr foind.«R«|iaMiiit7 (9 giMUy it. (tidnoiL 
lMvoiltmiu»llf*dMUaid. 

Qikii^ jalillwtwl cbwMlM-, t)» cwMtitite*! iMl fok4ft< 
mmtal priodpl* wts (Dod amw, » prompt mi4 wlvitiTf pv- 
c^ptitn of coMonaf tnA pitpritty* H» mw im »i g<ti ftf < ly, 
9i fab omi oanteplitM, irlMt VM t« b* «I^owp. adA wIm^ 
tfbtn|«Qt64) ui4»iii^iN>ilwof otlienifW^WMtolHi 
ihwintii, and wb$t «u t% W cqiiiad,. 

Bst goo4M|iM«loMla» tM«l«Wid4«i6HMitaiMl]li9r« 
fdiaoli mMagM its powtMioM w«U, b«t doM I9t MwrHW 
tfa«m ; tt oolkcta few MaMvUlt fet il» Qwp (ipiar«tioM» Wd 
pRMTVM M&tJ, bat MVW S»)M RPfMMOJ. P0P» bf4 

likmriie gmim; a miad iotira, anlntiaas, awl advflMiir 
raas, always iavcatigating* alvffja aspiring i ill iu widatt 
leansfaas itill kagiaitQfO Iwwart, »lt» h^tKff t.gii^ ttill 
wkhiagtabekighcri riwija iwmgtaiag wyn^tfting gieater 
tk^ it knows, always aDdHVouwig mota thaA it Mn 4p* 

To aasiit thaia powaia* faa is said V> jMi^a l»«d gvtal 
s^nagtii and aiaetaasa of aMstovy. That which ha hid 
haard or laad was not aasily lost ; Md ha haA hafgra bi»i 
■at oaly what hia owa aioditation 9«g|Mtid,-bii( w)»ai hf 
had foand in othar writaia that night ha ag coBim q^iitad t9 
hi« pesaant purpasa. 

Thasa benafiu of aalaia ha isiproTad hy ioeaaiPBt apd 
■mveariad dilissncas ha had laoowM to ofory soviat of 
hMalUgaaca, and lost ao opponoidty of inlamatioo; hf 
eoosnlted the living as wall aa tha daad ; ha read hi«tP4)^ 
p as i i iuo s to his friiaida, and.was saver oootentad with Vm- 
diocsitp whan exaallanca oonld be attalaed. Ha eomidavfA 
poetajr a* tha hasinaaa of hia Ufat aad, however bi ipigjtf 
aaaa to laaaaat his aocapatioB, he loUowad it with WMr 
ataoaji to make vaiaaa was hia fim labowr, a9d to »w4 
Aaaa waa his last. 

9ktoaihiaattenti<nlapQelf7ha waa aovardiirailcdt Jf 
oaoveasation affeied any thing that aoold bo in^rav^dj ha 
•annitiad it topifflr; if a thaaght, or parhapa ai avprwr 
ataa vtoa ^tfpy Aao was eaauaoa, rota to Ms mind* ht 
apaa oaaafcl to wiita ft, { aft indspandaat distich VM Pfffr 
aoooad fof an opppttnaity of iniavtiaB; aadaonta little fingr 
panta have baait ^omi nontaiahig lina»» or pam of liaaiw 
to ba wrought npon at soam othar tima. 
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He ^M Anc of thoM feir mhMb labour u their pleasure : 
kewfts never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impa- 
tience ; he never passed a fault unamended by indifferenee, 
nor quitted it by dei^air. ■ He laboored his worics, firstto 
gain repatatl<m, and afterward to keep it. 
< Of composition there are diffnrent methods. Some em> 
ploy at once meAary and inyention, and, with little inter, 
mediate nse of the pen, form and polish large masses by 
continaed'medttation, and write their prodootions only 
when, in their own opinion, they have completed them. > It 
is related of Vkgil, thi4 his custom was to ponr ovt agreat 
number of verses in the morning, and pass die day in re- 
trenching exuberances, and cotftecting inaccuracies. The 
method of Pope, as may be collected from his translatioii, 
was to write his first thoughts in his first words, and gra^ 
dually to amplify, deoorato, rectify, and r^ne them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he excelled 
every other writer in poetical prudence : he wrote in soeb- 
a manner as might expose him to few hasards. He used 
almosralways the same fabric of verse; and, indeed,-hy 
those few essays which he made of any other, he did not 
enlarge his reputation . ^ Of this uniformity the certain cim> 
sequence was readiness and dexterity. By perpetoal prac- 
tice, laognage had, in his mind, a systematical arrange- 
ment ; having always the same use for words, he had words 
so selected.and combined as to be ready at his call. lUs 
increase of facility he confeaied himself to have peroavad 
in the progress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effosloos were 
always Tolantavy, and his subjects chosen by himself. Hia 
independence secured him from dmdging at a task, and la> 
bonringupon abarreo topic; he neyer' exchanged praiaa 
lor money, nor dpeoed a shop of conddenoe or oongratida- 
tioo. His poems, therefore, were scarcely ever teaqioraiy. 
He suffered coronations and royal marriages to pass wldt- 
out as<mg; aod derived no opportunities from reoentev«nis» 
or any popularity from the accidental disposition of b» 
readers. Re was narer reduced to the necessi^ of soUcit- 
ing the sun to shine upon a birth-day, of calling'the Oraoea 
and Vtttues to a wedding, or of saying what multitndas 
have said before him. When ha could prodoca nathinc 
. he was at liberty to be silent. 
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His pttblieations mn for the same reason never hasty* 
He is said to hare sent nothing to the press till it had laiA 
two years under his infection ; it is at least certain, that 
he ventured nothing without nice- examination. He suf- 
fered the tumult of imagination to subside^ and the novel- 
ti«s of invention to grow familiar. He knew that the mind 
is always enamoored'of its own productions, and did not 
trust his first fondness. He consulted his friends, and lis- 
tened with gr^at willingness to criticism ; and, what was of 
more importance, he consulted himself, and let nothing pass 
against his own judgment. 

He professed to have leaned his poetry from l>ryden, 
whom, whenever an opportuni^ was presented , he praised 
-throv^h his whole life with unvaried liberality ; and per- 
haps his character may receive some illustration, if he b|i 
compared with his master. 

Integrity of undorstanding and nicet;jr of discernment were 
not allotted in a less proportion to Dry den than to Pope. 
The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shewn by 
thedismission of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of 
unnatural thoughts and ringed, numbers. 'But Dryden 
never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He 
wrote, and professe^to wri^ merely for (ha. people ; and 
when he pleased others, he cooteMed himself. He spent no 
time in struggles to roose latent powers ; he never attempted 
to' make that better which was already good, nor often to 
mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, 
as he tells us, widi very little consideration ; whei> occasion 
or necessity called upon him, he poured out what the pre. 
-sent moment happened to supply, and, when once it had 
posaed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for when he 
had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solidtode* 

Pope was not cmiteat to satisfy, he desired to excel ; and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his best ; he did not 
court the candour, but dared the judgment, of his reader, 
■ and, expecting no indolgfloce from others, he shewed none 
to himself. He examined lines and words with minute snd 
• pnoetiUotts observation, and retouched every part with in* 
'defaiigaUe diligence, till he had left nothinj; to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very lofig in his handSf 

"while he oontideied and reconsidered them. The only 

'"potm§ idtieh can be annKMed to have boia written with i 
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TCg«fdt» At ti— a> MMlgkt haite» thrir » o Miic» ti t n » ^r» 
tiM two satins sf * Thirtj-ctgbi;' of whi«li Do4«lj)y lotd »• 
ifcat dk^ wpjo broogtit to kim kiy lh« ftnAor, t^ tlMQT 
mi^t be fairly Bopisd. < Almoal vwrj Um,' h% «i4** w«ft 
then wiiitett tvioo over; I gavo him a cUma tvansgpp^ 
which he MBt mmm time afUrward .to bm foi tkia praMi» 
with almost vwny 11m written twice OTer » HtumA tiMK* 

His dcelaratioa, that his caro for his w«rkacaM«d at their 
pohlicatioo, was not striotly tnu. His parwital »tt<iiiiiwi 
■over absadooed thfn; wthathe fowd amiss in th« fint 
edition, he silently corrected in thorn tbatCaUoved. Ila 
appears to have TOTiied the < Iliad,' and 6retd itiir^m 4wna 
of its imperftetioiis ; and the ' £ssay on CiidiciAm' rMMrad 
many improvements after im first appatrasoe. It iffll id- 
dem befonnd that ho altend without adding fslAMOvi^aU- 
ganoe, or rigonr. Pope had perhaps tha jndgineBt 9i 
Dryden ; bat Dryden eastomly wantad thf «<i1i§mm of 
Polio. 

In acquired knowledge, tha soperiorily most be ailo^Md 
to Dryden, iriioee education was mors scholastic, and who, 
before he became an anthor, had basn sUowcd more timd Ur 
study, with better meant of information. His mind hm n 
larger nnge, and Iw oallsots his images and iHnitratima 
fkrom a more eztensivo ctacomf erence of science. Prydmt 
knew mon of nmn & hsa general nature, and Pope in hie 
local manners. Hie notions ol Dryden war* formed hy 
comprehmisiva speculations; and those of Pope by mimHa 
•ttaMioa. Hwre is mora dignity in the knowlcdgf of Dry- 
den, and more certainty in that of Fcpe, 

Poetry was not the sole praise of eithaf ; for both tg- 
celled likewise in prose ; bntPope did not bonow hie prom 
from his p aredecessor. The style of Dryden is CH«ic|««s 
and ▼aried j that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Diyiicn 
obierres the motions of hb own mind; Pcpecnns^ainehm 
mind to his own rules of composition. Dryden U wmetiffMe 
vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth* nniforp^ tpd 
gentle. Dryden's page Is a niunral field* riling iata ioegv^ 
Uties, and diversified by tha Tariedaattibemaee of abmMini|t 
^Mffstation ; Pope's is a Tslvat lawn, shAven by the mgik$, 
•ad levelled by the roller. / 

Of |^us,that power which ceastitBleen poet ; tfif I^RH- 
ttty witiMot iriiieh judgment ie ppU» and knMvi^igt |s 
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itfiMito; 4M Mip«tfof4tyaMlt,withiOM»lMsittti«i«tft tl- 
¥9mi tb Dtryden. It ia Mt to be taikn«d, dm of tU« 
poetical vigovr Pope had only a little, became DrjMtau liai 
ifcoKs ; <br e^ery other writer itnpe MUimi aaast glveplace 
«ft Pope ; ttd e^eft of Dry^den it mnm, bo said, tkst» if he 
hu Mglhter paraigreplB, he hi* not^tter ponni. Tfry4 m % 
perfofmaAOes were always bttty, either exciied by eoaie 
MMmhl oecation, or ettorted bydomeetio ueoeiBil^; he 
«SMipeiMi without ooaAderatio&y.ttDd pvUiehod withott 
'ttotmmibii* "Whtt his Mind eotdd eapply «t «aU, or «Mher 
te OM extarrion, Wat all thift he eoiight, and all that Jie 
gaTe. The dltaioiy dauMon of Pope enablod hiu to oon- 
€111*8 his WtitittMite, to mhlfit^ly ^^ images, and to accn- 
VtakMall (hat stbd^ iii%ht produfce, (fr chanae might sap. 
•|Sy. If ibe IMghts of D^en th«refor« in higher. Pope 
emiOawM toager oa tte wfag. if of I>rydeb*siS»e the blase 
Is bffdlhter, of Pope's the lieat is move x^golsr and ooastant. 
-I>itr(l«h 0^ BOfpiMes t*pit6Ukiaa, «od Pope nevar falls 
INi«w it, DtTdeft is nkd with fli^tteM •icottiBhuSM.aiid 
fttpi With {WifpM6tS dcHlPil. 

This pantid wfl, I hope, when ItU WfUvoasitawi, to 
4biiad;jtsit «>d if the vroader shoiild suspeet mb, w I sas- 
Iteet mysiH; of Mhai^partial fondness fttr the inmny of 
IhT^den, letUiti Mt too hsstQy "coDdeuih tm ; for nedisa. 
^kds iod ih^ibiry iAay,pelhaps, ahewhim the Mhssnabio- 
iiess of my deMMoiiMllbpi. 

The works of Pope are now to be distinctly ezaaiiiMd, 
Mt so ntttdh with Attentfon lo sMght f aidts or psRy beau- 
ties, as to the general tharaomk- and ^IFeet of emh pe»> 
'fittnanoe* 

It seeus natntal for ayonng poet loialtiaM Uttuelf by 
pastorals, Whidi, not proi^ssing to imitaM «eal life, reqqfvs 
no experience; and, exhiMting only the simple opsratioik 
of trnmltigled passions, admit no sabtleH i a e o ni nfe or deep 
ioqniry. Pope^ Pastmrsls aie not however oomposed b«t 
with close thonght ; they hate Yefersnoe lo the times of 
the dty, liw seasons of the ysKr, and the periods of hnman 
mh. The last, i9iat which cans the MMHiion npon ags and 
death, was the Author's ftivottrite. Td tell of diaeppoiail> 
IMM thd miM^, to thtcken the dal%iess of Aitaiity, and 
perplex the labyrinth 6f «nc«ffthhity) haslMii ahn^i'tde- 
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lidott cmpbyment «f the poets. His prel««iic« was pro- 
bably just. I wish, however* that his fondness^ had niMt 
overlooked a line in which the Zefihyn are made tit Umest 
intUgnce, 

To charge these Pastorals with want of invention, is to 
require what was never intended. The imitations are so 
ambitioiisly frequent, that the writer evidently means x«. 
ther to shew his literature than his wit. It is surely soft- 
cient^for an anthor of sixteen, not only to be able to copy 
the poems of antiquity with jodicioas selection, but to hftve 
obtain^ sufficient power of langu^e, and skill in metre».to 
exhibit a series of versification, which had in English 
poetry no precedent, nar has since had an imitation. ' 

The design of ' Windsor Forest' is evidently derived frcm 

* Cooper's Hill,' with some attention to Waller's poem OH 
*' The Park ;' but Pope cannot be denied to excel his masten 
in variety and elegance, and the art of intrachanging de- 
scription, naxrativei, and morality. The objection made 
by Dennis is the want of plan, of a regular sobordin^on 
ofperts termtaatinK in the principal and original desiga. 
There is this want in most djBSoriptive poems, beoause as 
the scenes, which .they must exhibit successively, are all 
subsisting at the same time, the order in which they are 
shewn must by necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to 
be expected from the last part than from the first. The at- 
tentlop, therefore, which cannot be detained by suspense, 
must be excited by diversity, such as his poem offers to ito 
reader. 

. But the desire of diversity may be too much indulged ; 
the parts of * Windsor Forest' which deserve least praiae 
are those which were added to enliven the stillness of tha 
scene, the aj^earanee of Father Thames and the trana- 
formation of Lodona. Addison had, in his ' Campaogn/ 
derided the rivers that f rise from their ooxy beds' to teU 
stories J o£ heroes; and it is therefore strange that Pope 
should, adopt a fiction not oply unnatural but lately cenr 
sured . The story of Lodona is told with sweetness ; but si 
new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient ; no- 
thvag is easier than to tell how a flower was once a bloom- 
ing virgin, or a rook an obdurate tyrant. ■ 

• The * Temple of Fane' has, aa Steele warmly dedaved* 
'aUwosand beaniics.' Every part is splendid; thn« in 



fTMit HunviABM of Mnannct; tk« origfini yiakok U 
auMew w«t Mver deaifld to l« mnoh improrv«d } ihl» all*' 
pftfU rmr akilMly eoattaoed, Um imaceiT te yroi*^ 
a0leet«d,ind leuroedly iis^lay«(l; ytt, ^irith «U i&fe com^ 
loihtBiioa of cxoaUence, t» its seen* is laid in r«HMe agas, 
and ito sentiinents, if the concluding paragraph be excifCei^ 
hurt little lelatioii to general naaaen or oomaMi Ufi» it 
flever obtained nmch notice, but ia tamed tiknily over^ 
and seldon cproted or meationed with eltb«r praM«or Mane. 

That ' 'Qm MoMiah' exceU the * Pottio* iano grsat yttfaa, 
if it be oonaidered from what origtaial the taprofOMMf «ri 
dartved* 

The < Veraei on the onfortanate Lady* have dtawB iMab 
attention by tbo ftllandabie stngnlarity of tnattag aaltida 
irith reapaet; and tlMy mitt be allowed to be writte n to 
aone paitawitli Tigwodt anlutKon, and in eaherawiA 
gBntie tendemesa} nor haa Fopa (nraidMed any {Rnwi In 
which the tanae predoniflateB more everlfhe dieiion. But 
lh# tale ia iwt lUKally told ; ft b not eiay to diacoirarihtf 
character of either the Lady or her Gnardlao. ^itAry 
relates that ibe waa aboat to disparage heraslf by^ mar- 
idai* witli MB Inferior 9 V«P* praiasalMt ktt tha dignity af 
ambition, and yet condemns the nncle to detestation hi Ua 
pijde ; thft aaiMtfoQa lova of a aieot may be oppased by the 
intanai; «aillea» af amry^of an tui«ie, bnt never l^ bia 
prida. On baeb toi ^eoaaioa a p«et ftiajr be allowed to ba 
wkadnra, bnt inoonsiateAoy «eret can be right.* 

The ' Ode fof ^. Cecilia'a Pay' was nndertaken at the 
darira of ftade. In this the anttkot Is generally tattfeaftdd 
lo iMve toMatrled) y«t ha has miiearHed Mly as •Mi' 
ptttd with £i«yden, for ha baa fkr ontgooe other eani^eti- 
tors. Dryden** plan is better ehosan ; history will altmya 

• The account herein before glvefa 6f this lady and ber catas- 
tnmtae.dted by Johnson fhHa KufflieBd wilb a kind of ec^iea- 
cence in the truth thereof, aeems no other than mi|rht have been 
eictt^cted frbm the verses themselvei. t have in my posseflSlon 
• tBtan* to Otk Jebason contaialng the mme of the lady ; and a 
reference to a eentleman well known In the literary worn for 
her history. Him I hare seen; and, from a memorandum of 
gome pblwtilam to the purpose, eotamnnlcated to lifitt hf a lady > 
of onalutyi be ieforms aie, that the oafortnnajte lady's name was 
WithlDbury, corraptly pronounced Wlnbury ; that she was in 
love with Pope, and wokld bare maMed htm i that her gtiahUSn, 
thOQiU 4te WW deformed in persoB> looUeir epensech a amtch 
as -beneath her, sent her to a convent ; and that a ooose, and aot 
<* swerd, piit «n and to ber Hfe.^H. 
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take stronger hold of tke .attaktioii than fable : th« paaawwiB 
•scited by Drjdea are the pleaeozes and pains of real Ule ; 
the eoenf» of Pope is laid in imaginary eziacenee; Pope is 
reed 'with calm aoqqiescenoe, Dryden with turbulent de- 
light ; Pope hangs apon the ear» and Dryden finds the paaaes 
of the mind. « 

Both the odes leant the essential constitaent of metrical 
compositions, the stated reenrrenee of settled nnmbera. It 
may be alleged that Pindar is said by Horace to have 
written numeria lege solutie ; bat, as no sai^ lax per- 
formances have been transmitted to as, the meaning of that 
expression cannot be fixed ; and perhaps the like retam 
m^t properly be made to a modem PiQdarist,as Mr. Cobb 
received from Ben|ley, who, when he found his critioisnis 
upon a Greek Exercise, which Cobb had presented, refuted 
one after another by .Pindar's authority, cried oat at last— r 
* Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou ait an impudent one.' 
If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be found 
that the first stanaa consists of sounds, well chosen indeed, 
but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common-plaoes, easily 
to be found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as 

well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, har- 
mony, ^nd vigour, not unwordty.the antagonist of 'Dryden.' 

Had all been like this — but every part cannot be the beat. 
The next stansas place and detain us in the dark anddis- 
nal regions of mytlkology, where neither hope nor. fear, 

neither joy nor sorrow, can be found : . the poet hdwevelr 

faithfully attends us : we have all that can be perfonncd 

by elegance of diction, or sweetness of versification; hut 

triiat can form avail without better matter % 

The last stansa recurs again to common-places. The 

CMclusion is too evidently modelled by that of Dryden; 

and it may beremarked that both end with the same fault; 

the comparison of each is literal on one side, and metapho> 

rieal on the other. 

Poeu do not always express their own thoughts; Pope, 

with all this labour in the praise of Masic, was ignotant of 

Hs principles, and insensible of its effects. , 
One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, ie the 

' Essay on Criticism ;* which, if he had written nothing «!•«, 
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woold have placed him amoog.tbe fint erities and the first 
poeCSy as it exhibits evary mode of ezcelleDce tkatcan em- 
hellish or digoify didactic compoaitioa, selection of matter, 
noTel^ of arrengement, Justness of precept, splendour of 
iUasCration, aad propriety of digression. I know not who- 
ther it be pleasing to consider that he produced this piece 
at twenty, and nerer alterward excelled it : he that delights 
himself with observing that such powers may be soon at- 
tained, cannot bat grieve' to think that life was ever at a 
ftaod. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Eesay would be 
anprofitaUy tedious ; but^ I cannot forbear to obaerve, that 
the oomparis6n of a student's progress in the sciences with 
the journey of a traveller in Uie Alps, is perhaps the best 
that English ^poetry can shew. A simile, to be perfect* 
must both illustrate and ennoble the subject; must shew it 
to the understanding in a clearer view, and display it to 
the fancy with greater dignity, but either of these qualities 
may be suflScient to recommend it. In didactic poetry, of 
which the great purpose is instruction, a simile may be 
praised which illustrates, though it does not ennoble ; in 
heroics, that may be admitted which ennobles, though it 
does not illustrate. That it may be complete it is required 
to exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing image ; 
for a simile is said to be a short episode. To this antiquity 
was so attentive, that circumstances were sometimes added, 
whieh, having no parallels, served only to fill the imaginar 
tion, and produced what Perranlt ludicrously called * com- 
parisons with a long tail.' In their similes the greatest 
writers have sometimes failed ; the ship-race, compared with 
the chariot-raoe. Is neither illustrated nor aggrandised ; land 
and water make all the difference: when Apollo, running after 
Daphne, is lilcened to a greyhound chasing a hare, there is 
nothing gained ; the ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain 
to he made plainer ; and a god, and the daaghter of a god, 
are not represented much to their advantage by a hare and 
dog. The simile of the Alps has no useless parts, yet 
affords a striking picture by itself; it makes the foregoing 
position better understood, and enables it' to take faster hold 
on the attention ; it assists the apprehension, and elerates 
the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the eelebrated para- 
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graph, ib' whioli ft is dSneied tiuK * the Mvad ihdiild sMtt 
M tfcko td fke s«iue ;* a pmeept tvMtili Pop« is allowad ta 
faav* observed beyond any other Eiifilidi poet. 

Tlds notion of TCprese&tattve metre, and the desire «f dia- 
oo^ering Awqaeiit adaptfltions of the SMmd to the setose, 
have produced, in ny opinion, many wiM conceits and iata^ 
ginary beanties. All that can ftumish this representatioD 
an the sotmds o{.<he wordaeonsideicd sln^y, and the time 
in trbldta th^ are pronounced. Byery language has some 
words framed to exhibit the noises which they express, as 
Uiumpt rattlet gr^wh hUm', These, howerer, are but few, 
aAd the poet eann<A make them more, nor can they be of 
any nse but when sound is to be mentioned. The time of 
pronuaeitcion was in the ditetylic measores of the letmed 
langoages oapable of considerable variety ; bnt that variAy 
<faQld be aoeommodated only to motion or duration, and dif- 
ftitellt dq^reet of motion were pethaps expressed by verses 
rapid or slow, without much attention of the writer, when 
the imag(« had fUll possession of his fancy; but our Ian- 
goage having little flexibility, our rerses can differ very 
little in their cadence. The fkncied resemblances, 1 fear, 
arise sometimes merely from the ambiguity of words ^ there 
is supposed to be some relation between a toft lin^ and a 
9Cft eouch, or between hard syllables and hard fortune. 
' Mbtioo, boweTer, maybe in some sort exemplified; and 
yM it may be su^^ted that, in such resemblaiices, the 
nifnd oCmu governs the ear, and the sounds «^ estimated 
by thi^ meaning. Obe of their most snccessftd attempts 
has bete fed deioribe the labour of Sisyphus ; 

" Wkh many a weary vtep, and iqatiy a groati. 
Up a high bill be heaves a huM round stooe; 
The huge rottud stooct, refultiaf with aboood. 

Thunders impetuous down, and tmokes along the ground. 

"Vinio does not perceive the stone to move slowly npw«rd» 
and roll violently back ? But set the samenombera to an- 
other sense : 

While aiaay a merry tale, and man a soof . 

CheerM the rough road, we wisVd the rough road long. 

The roag^ road tbeta, reteming tn a round, 

Wock'd oar impittleot iteps, £wr all watfMry groaad* 

We have now korely lost much of ^e delay, and aooh of 
the rapidity. 
But, to shew how little the greatest mister of mioiben 
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can fiiLthe ^riaciples of representative harmoi^, it will be 
saffident to remark that the poet who tells xu, that 

Vnien AJuc itrirefl some rockti vast welf ht to throw. 

The Uae too labours* and the words move slow: 

Mot ao when awift C«iiiilla scours the plain, 

Fttes o'er the unbeoffing com, and skims awng the n^— 

wheo he had enjojed for aboat thirty years the praise of 
Camilla's lightness of foot, he tried another experiment 
tipoa sound and tkne, and produced this memorable 
triplet: 

W«Uer«astmoolh; tat Dryden tausht to Jola 
The Taryingr verse, the full resoandiug^ line. 
The long mijestic march, and energy divine. 

Hare <ara tfia swiftness of the ia|ud noe, and the aaarch 
of slowpaced Majastj, ochibHed by the same poet in tlM 
•ane seqniaee of qrllables, ejccept that the exact prosodiat 
wfll find the line of ««rf/toessby.onetime longer then tlisit 
of tartUnmt, 

- BeantfiBS of this kind an commonly fancied ; and, when 
real, are technical and migatmry, not to be rejeoted, andoot 
Ifr beaoiieited. 

To tha praises v^oh hftve4)een aoenmnlated on 'The 
Rtft of the l4ick,' by eeaders «f emy <daas» front Ihe 
eiitie to tbe w«iting4naid, it » difficult to make any ^d- 
dadeiL Of that wliidi is onirersUly allotwed to hh the 
most^traotlra of all ladicroos compositions, let it rather 
H Boiw MiqairedlTom what aoorces the power of pleaaiag is 
derived. 

Dr. Warbnrton, who ejccoUed in critical pen^doaoity, 
has reaaarhed, that the p retematm«l afents are very hap- 
pily adapted to the purpeoes of the poem. The heathan 
deitiaaotn no loiter gaiaatteotiQD; weahontdhavetaimd 
aMnj from n oootest bakweea Venns and Diaaia. Tha am- 
p l oyinaui of aUegotiaal penoas ahnqrs csdtt* ooBvietion 
of ita own abaardity; they mi^ pro dwe efftcts^bnt oanant 
twrtiiol aotiona: when the phnnlom is p«t in motion, it 
diaaolvaa: tfa«sDt8Cordma7Baise«aratii\y; but Discord 
eannatoondnetra march,nor besiege atown. Fopabaoaght 
tea view nnaw raoa of beings, srith powers and paawioM 
pioportiottate' to their operalioa. Tha Syl^ and QaonuM 
Act «t tha toilet and the tea^taUe, what 'more terrific and 
naora-pow aifu l phantoms perf<nas an Uw etwmy ocain w 
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the field of battle ; they give their proper help, and do their 
proper miachief.- 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to hare been the inventor 
of this petty nation ; a charge which might, with more 
justice, have been brought against the author of the * Iliad,' 
who doubtless adopted the religious system of his country; 
for what is there, but the names of his agents, which Pope 
has not invented ? Has he not assigned them characters and 
operations never heard of before ? Has he not, at least, 
given them their first poetical existence? If this isfiot snf- 
ficient to denominate his work original, nothing origiBal 
ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, the two 
most engaging powers of an author. New things are made 
familiar, and familiar things are made new. A race of 
aerial people, never beard of before, is presented to xu in a 
manner so clear and easy, that the reader seeks no farther 
information, but immediately mingles with his naw ae« 
gnaintance, adopts their interests, and attends their pnr^ 
suits; loves a Sylph, and detests a Gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every paragrqih 
will prove. The subject of the poem is an event below the 
common incidents of common Ufe ; nothing real is intra* 
duced that is not seen so often as to be no longer regarded ; 
yet the whole detail. of a female day is here brought befoia 
us, invested with so much art of decoration, that, thou gh 
nothing is diagdised, every thing is striking, and wa feel all 
the appetite of curiosity for that from which we hava a 
thousand times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the. poet is, as he tells us, to lai^ at 
'the litde unguarded follies of the female sex.'. It is diera- 
fore without justice that Dennis charges * The Rape of the 
Lock ' with the want of a moral, and for thai reason s«ts it 
below the ' Lutrin,' which exposes the pride and discord of 
theclergy* Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has made 
the world mncb b^ter than he found it; but if they had 
both succeeded, it ware easy to tell who would: havo de- 
served most from public gratitude. The freaks, and Im. 
mours, and spleen, and vanity, of women, as they anbroil 
families in dise<Hii, and fill houses with disquiet, do asora 
to obatruet the h^ipineasof life in a your than tho ambitiea 
of the clergy in many oentarias. It has beta well. obi> 
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served, that the misery of man proceeds not froth anj single 
crash of ovenxrheimiog evil, but from small vexations, con*- 
tinnally repeated. ^ 

It is remarked bj Dennis, likewise, that the maehinery 
is saperflaous ; that, by all the bostle of preternatoral ope- 
ration, the main event is neither hastened nor retarded. To 
this' charge an efficacious answer is not easily made. The 
Sylphs cannot be said to help or to oppose ; and it must be 
idlowed to imply some want of art, that their power has not 
been sufficiently intermingled with the action. Other parti 
may likewise be charged with want of connexion; the 
game at onUnre might be spared ;' but, if the lady had lost 
her hair while she was intent npon her cards, it might have 
been inferred, that those who are too fond of play will be 
in danger of neglecting more important Interests. Thos^ 
perhaps are faults; bat what are sach fanlts to so much ' 
excellence! 

The Epistle of Eloiie to Abelard is one of the most, 
happy prodoctions of human wit: the subject is so jadi- 
ciOusIy chosen, that it would be difficult, in turning over 
the annals of the world, to find another which so many 
circumstances concur to recommend. We regularly interest 
ourselves most in the fortune of those who most deserve 
our notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous in their 
days for eminence of merit. The heart naturally loves 
tnith. - The adventures and misfortunes of this illustrious 
pair are known from undisputed history. Their fate doeft 
not leave the mind in hopeless dejection; for they both 
found quiet and consolation in retirement and piety. So 
new and so affecting is their story, that it supersedes in- 
vention ; and imagination ranges at full liberty without 
straggling into scenes of fable. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligently 
iinproved. Pope has left nothing behind him which seems 
more the effect of studious perseveraace and laborious re- 
▼isal. Here is particularly observable the curiosa feUci- 
ia», a fraitful soil and careful cultivation. Here is no 
crudeness of sense, nor asperity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments which have so much 
▼igour and efficacy have been drawn are shewn to-be the 
mystic writers by the learned author of the ' Essay on the 
Life and Writings of Popt ;' a bode which teaches kdw t^' 
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teovrdtCHticipi»iqflj))»S9VoatM>M4 l&^w tfaf aajr bf 
enabled, wiU^^ h«r p«T«nty» to attnct and to delight. 

The train of my disqaisition has now condoded ni* to 
tlMKfoatipal voad«r, tt« tnoaaJation of Che * UUd,' a per- 
foripance which no age or natiqn can pretend Io^^jmI* T^ 
the Greeks translation was alinost ivtknown ; it waa totidly 
UBlnoirB to the inhabitanu of Greece* li»7 ha4 no «»- 
eoorse to the barbarians for poetical beai|tias, bat aoughft 
for wfitj thing in Homer, where, indeed, (bws ia hntHJjlc 
which thej might not find. 

The Italians have bean -nry dij^g^ tn^tsUtorsi but | 
can hear of no versiop, na]«is perh^a A%ailara> Ovid 
Okay be excepted, which UtvpfA wi^ aagemeas. The < Jliad' 
of ^riui eyery reader ntfjr discover to be po^ctiliona^ 
exact; bnt it aeoma to be the pqrk qf a lingoift skiUuUjr 
pedan^oj and his covntrymen, the proper judges of ila 
power to please, reject it with disgost. 

Xbeirjpi«deoesspn,the Bomana,haTe left some apwi- 
meos of tranalationabehind.Uiem, and that employment «um 
have had some cr^t in which T«U/ and Germanicoa a^ 
gaged; but, onleas wa aappoe«b what is perhaps txiua. thai 
tha plays of Terenoe wete varaiqns of M eaanda r , notUag 
translated seems ever to have risen to iughrep«|tatioa. J^ 
Freodh, in the meridian hoar of their laarqing, were vify 
JapdaUy indostrioas to enrich thair own jangHSga with thi 
wisdom of lim ancaenta ; batfoond.thaoasalvcsxedaoed, ^ 
whlMvapr necessity, to torn the Greek and l^omapjoatt;^ 
intoproae. Whoever couldsead an author Qpnldtraadala 
hhn. iVom such rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of I^ope in thia arduooa nndei^taking vna 
drawn from the versions of Diyden. Virgil |ud bocrowad 
mnch4>f his imagery from Honarj aad part of the dabt iiaa 
now pfid by his translator* Pflffa searched the pagiw ol 
Prydcn for happy fwtnbiaafions of haraic diction ; tat jt 
will not be denied that he added much to what he fooad. 
Ha oaltivated our lai^aaga with so modi dUtganoft and.«m 
that ha has left in hia H<par a treasure of poeticijl ela- 
gandes to poatority. His version may be said to Ipva 
tmtad tha English tongue; for ainoa ito appearpnpa no 
writer, however deficient in.othar powers, hw wanted aaa. 
lo<7. Such a series of lina*»aoaUboKata]ycoBaated> and 
so sweetly vBodi4%t«d, totk popiiiBioB of the pablio aar; 
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first WfiteH an simplt, and that ewcy a^ai uoprafW in cl«^ 
gance. One sefinement always maktswagr for anatber; 
and what was expedient to Virgil was ae c e a aa r y to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of theEogliah ' Iliad,* tHMa Omy 
have <been tooched with some- nnexpeeted beaatj oi* .the 
lighter kind, hare tried to enjoy it:in the original, whcte» 
alas I it was not to be fo<ud. Homer doabtlesaiowes to 1^ 
translator many Ovidian prases not exactly suitable to his 
character; but to hare added- can be no great crime, if no- 
thing be taken away. Eiegaooe is surely ta be desired, if 
it be not gained at the expense of dignity. A herowoold 
wish to be loTsd, as well auto be reTereaced. 

To n thousand ca^Tils one answer is suffimeni; the pur- 
lin of a writer is to b^ read, and the criticism which would 
destroy the power of pleasing must be blown aside. PiO|w 
wrote for his own age and his own nation ; he knew that it 
was necessary to colour thd images and poiptche scntitocata 
of his anthor ; he therefore made him graceful, but lost 
him some of his sublimity. . . 

The copious notes with which the version is.aceompanied, 
and by which it is recommended to many readers,, thonj^ 
tiiey were undoubtedly written to swell die Tolnmes, o«^ 
|iot to pass without praise ; commentariw which attract the 
reader by the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared; 
the notes of others are read to^lear diffioidties, those of 
Pope to vary entertainment. 

. It has however been objected with sufficient reason, that 
there is'tn the.-cpmmentary too much of unseasoaablelevity 
and fleeted gaiety ; thattoo many appeals are made to the 
ladies, uxA the esse which is so oarefaUy preserved is l a sa a 
times the ease of a trifler» Every art has its terms, and 
every kind of iostra<Btion-its proper style; the geaviQr.f^ 
common critics may be tedious, but is less despicable thaa 
childish merriment. 

Of the ' Odyssey' nothing remains to be observed ; die 
same general praise may be given to both translations, and 
a particular examination of eithier Would require a large vo- 
lume. The notes were written by Broome, who endea- 
vonred, not hnsuccessfially, to imitate his master. 

Of the. 'DuDciad' the hint is confessedly ukea from 
')>rydett'8 * Mac FleCknoe ;' but the i^an is so enlarged <aQd 
dirersifted as justly to claim the praise of fu». original, and 
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j^ords the best spechnci^ that has yet appeared of personal 
satire ladicroosly pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author might 
tell either his readers or himself, I am not couTinced. The 
first motive was the desire of revenging the contempt with 
which Theobald had treated his Shakspeare, and regaining 
the honour which he had lost, by crashing his opponent. 
Theobald was not of bulk enon;^ to fill a poem, and there^ 
fore it was necessary to find other enemies with other names, 
at whose expense he might divert the poblic. 

In this design there was petulance and palignity enough ; 
but I cannot think it very criminal. An aathur placeshim* 
«elf uncalled before the tribunal of criticism, and solicits 
fame at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness or deformity are 
not culpable in themselves, but may be very justly re- 
jproached when they pretend to the honour of wit or the in- 
Auence of beauty. If bad writers were to pass without re- 
prehension, what should restrain them? impune diem eovr 
suny^aerit ingens Telephiu ; and upon bad writers only 
will censure have much effect. The satire which brought 
Theobald and Moore into contempt dropped impotent from 
Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

^11 truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be con- 
sidered «s useful when it rectifies error and improves judg- 
ment : he that refines the public taste is a public benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known; its chief fault 
is the grossness of its images. Pope and Swift had an un- 
natural delight in ideas physically impure, such as every 
other tongue utters with unwillingness, and of which every 
/ ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be foi^ven for 
the excellence of other passages ; such as the formation and 
-dissolution of Moore, the account of the traveller, the. mis- 
fortune of the florist, and the crowded thoughts and stately 
numbers which dignify the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the 'Dunciad/ 
not always for the better, require that it should be publish- 
ed, with all its variations. 

The * Essay on Man' was a work of great labour and 
long consideration, but certainly not the happiest of Pope^s 
performances. The subject is perhaps not very proper for 
|»oetry». and the poet was not sufficiently master of his >«4>' 



jecst ; uettphy ti6al monlity wts to %im ft Mnr sttidy : Ite 
was prood of his acquisiiions, and, SQpposifig MaiSelf fD«^ 
tev of gr«at secrets, was in haste to teach what he had not 
laarned. Thus he tells as, Id the first epistle, that ftom tbA 
nftttkre of the Sapreme Being may be dedaoed an order «»f 
boiogs such as mankind, becaase infinite excellence can do 
only what is best. He finds ont that these beurgs tnat be 
' somewhere;' and that ' all the qnestiOtt is, whetltef man 
be la a wrong place/ Sarelj if, according to the poef s 
LeibniCian reasoning, we may infer tba^man oll^btfo be, 
only becaase he is, we may allow that his place is the right 
place, because he has it. Snprcme Wisdom is not less in- 
fallible in disposing than in cteating. Bat what is meant 
bf ttmtewhere zni place, and wrtmgptaee, itluidlieea 
'Vttin to ask Pope, who probably had never asked bimidf. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom, he telb 
us Moeh that every man knows, tind much that he docs not 
know himself; that we se«r bm little, and that the order Of 
th« universe is beyond oar Comprehension ; an opinion not 
<vM^ tmcommon ; and that there is a chain of subordinate 
beings *from infinite to nothing,' of which himself and his 
readers are equally ignorant. But he gives us one comfort,' 
which without his help he supposes unattainable, in die po- 
sition, 'that thonghwe are fools, yet God is wise.' 

This Essay afibrds an egregioas inAance of the preAl- 
minance of gealns, the daMing splendour of imagery, and 
the seductive powers of eloqnetice. Kever were penury c^ 
knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disgdaed. 
-The reader feels his mind foil, though he leama nothing; 
and, when he meets it in its new array, no longer knows 
the talk of his mother and his nurse. When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine of t)tt 
Essay, disrobed of fts ornaments, is left to the jxiwers of 
ll»Bnked excellence, what shall we discover ?— Thatweare, 
in comparison with our Creator, very weak and ignorant; 
that we doi not uphold the chain of existence ; and that we 
oouid not udce one another with more skill. than we ar6 
made. We may learn yet more ; that the arts of human 
lif<i were copied from ihe instinctive operations of odief 
animals ; that, if the world be made for man, it may be said 
thatnum was made for geese. To these profound prindplos 
of nalona knowledge are added some moral instnwtions 
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eqaallyniw; that self interest, well understood, vill pxo* 
dnce social concord ; that men are mntaal gainers by mik- 
toal benefits; thateTil is sometimes balanced by good; that 
human advantages are unstable and fallacious, of nncevtai* 
dnnUioD and doubtful effect ; that our true honour is» noc 
to have a great part, but to act ii veil ; that virtue only is 
Qor own; and that happiness' is always in our power. 

Su)»ly a man of no very comprehensive search may 
▼enton to say that ha has heard all this before; but it 
9fA never till now recommended by such a blaze of em* 
hfiUishment, or such sweetness of melody. The vigorooa 
contraction of some thoughts, the luxuriant amplification 
of others, the incidental illustrations, and sometimes tha 
dignity, sometimes the softness, of the verses, enchain phi- 
losophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judgment by over- 
powering pleasure. . 

This is true of many paragn^hs ; yet, if I had underw 
taken to exemplify Pope's felicity of composition before a 
rigid critic, I should not select the ' Essay on Man/ for it 
contains more lines unsuccessfully laboared, more hanlir 
nesji of diction, more thoughts imperfectly expressed, more 
levity without elegance, and more heaviness without 
strength, than wUl easily be found in all his other works. 

The Characters qf Men and Women are the product 
o| diligent speculation upon human life ; much labour has 
been bestowed upon them, and Pope very seldom laboured 
in vain. That his excellence may be properly estimated, I 
recommend a comparison of his Characters ef Women 
, with Boileau*s satire; it will then be seen with how much 
more perspicacity female nature is investigated and femala 
axcellance selected ; and he surely is no mean writer to 
whom Boileau shoald be found inferior. The Characters 
€ff Men, however, are written with more, if not with deeper, 
uonght, and exhibit many passages exquisitely beautiful. 
The ' Oem and the Flower' will not easily be equalled. In 
tiM wonMB's part are some defects ; the character of Atosss 
la not so neatly finished as that of Clodio ; and some of the 
female charaotera may be found perhaps mora fraqpently 
•mong tten ; what is said of Fhilomeda was trna of Flier. 
• In the Epistles to Lord Bathnrst and Lord Bnrlingtog, 
Pr.Warburtonhas endeavoured to find » train of thought 
which waa never in the writer's head, and, to aappon his 
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hypothesis, has printed that first which was published list, 
lo one, the most yaloable passage is perhaps the Elegy on 
' Good Sense ;' and the other, the ' End of the Dnke of 
Backingham." 

The epistle to Arbathnot, now arbitrarily called ' TIm 
Prologue to the Satires,' is a performance consisting, as it 
seems, of many fragments wrought into one design, which 
by this union of scattered beauties contains more striking 
paragraphs than could probably have been brought together 
into an occasional work. As there is no stronger motive to 
exertion than self-defence, no part has more elegance, 
spirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindication of his own 
character. The meanest passage is the satire upon Sporns. 

Of the two poems which derived their names from the 
year, and which are called 'The Epilogue to the Satires,* it 
was very ju^ly remarked by Savage, that the second was 
in the whole more strongly conceived, and more equally 
supported, but that it had no single passage equal to the 
contention in the first for the dignity of vice and the cele- 
bration of the triumph of corruption. 

The imitations of Horace seem to have been written as 
irelaxations of his genius. This employment be<jam'e his fa^ 
vourite by its facility ; the plan was ready to his hand, and 
nothing was required but to accommodate as he could the 
aeatiments of an old author to recent facts or familitr 
images ; but what is easy is seldom excellent; such imita- 
tions cannot give pleasure to common readers: theinan of 
learning may be sometimes surprised and delighted by an 
nnexpected parallel ; but the compariscm requires know- 
ledge of the original, which will likewise often detect 
strained applications. Between B^man images and English 
manners, there will be an irreconcileable dissimilitude, and 
the work will be generally uncouth and party-coloured, 
neither original nor translated, neither ancient nor modern.* 

. • III one of the«e poems is a coaplet, to which belongs a story 
that I once heard the Reverend Dr. Ridley relate : 

* Slander, or poison dread from Delia'a rajfe ; 
9Sui words, or. bsnginr, if your jad je be ••••.» 

..Sit Fraadt P»ge, a jodf e well known in hit tine, eoneefvfBfr 
that his nane; waif miant to Bli up the blank, sent his clerk to Mr. 
K^^ti t(> complain of the insait. Pope told the youngman that 
ue blank miirht be sttpplied hy many uononyllable*, odier than 
the jodffe'a name :— <Bat, Sir.' itaid the clerk, 'the Jadxesais that 
^ otDer word will make sense of the passage.^ • So Uien it 
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' Tope bid, in propOTtions rery nieeljr ftdjosted to each 
tMher; idl the qualities that cotistitate genias. He had <it- 
wntion, by whieh new trains of events are formed, and 
tiew scenes of imagery displayed, as in the ' Rape of the 
Lock;* and by which extrinsic and adventitious embellish*: 
isents and illnstiatioosare connected with a known subject, 
as in the 'Essay on Criticism.' He had inu^ination, 
which strongly impresses on the writer's mind, and enables 
him to convey to the reader, the varions forms of natnre, 
inddents of life, and energies of passion, as in his ' Eloisa,* 
* Windsor Forest,' and the * Ethic Epistles/ He haditMf|r- 
m^t, which selects from life or nature what the present 
purpose requires, and by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants,.often makes the representation more 
powerful than the reality ; and he hadcoloors of language 
always before him, ready to decorate his matter with every 
grace of elegant expression, as when he accommodiites his 
diction to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer's sentiments 
and descriptions. 

Poetical expression indndes sound as well as meaning : 
' Music,' says Dryden,-'is inarticnlate poetry;' among the 
excellences of Pope, therefore, most be<iientioDed the me- 
lody of his metre. By perusing the works of Dryden he 
discovered the most perfect fabric of English Verse, and ha> 
bitvated himself to'that only which he foond the best ; in 
tonseqnence of which restraint, his poetry has been cen- 
sored as too vniformly musical, and as glutting the ear 
wiih unvaried sweetness. I suspect this objection to be the 
cant of those who judge by principles rather than percep« 
tion ; and who would even themselves have less pleasoro 
In his works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studied 
itiseords, or affected to break his lines and vary his pauses. 
' But though he was thus careful of his versification, he 
did not oppreis his powers with superfluous rigour. He 
seems to have thou^t with BoilAiu, that the practice oC 
writing might be refined till the difficulty should oyerbalance 
this advantage. The construction of his larf|uage is bot al- 
ways strictly grammatical : with diose rhymes which pre- 



ne jodfe, and lell hhn, I will not coaleiid with- oae that has the 
advantage of ne, and be naj flU ip the blank as he piMsea. ' 
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leription bad ooiyoiMd, ba coutcntod luouelf witbrnit. re- 
gard tQ Swift** nmoDstrancef , tboogb ihcxe was no fibdk^ 
taf -^onMnaoca ; aor was hf vary aart fol to vavy bit |«». 
miaatiooa, w to rafoaa admifiaiaa^ at a maU diitanctj t# 
tbe aame rhyines. 

To Swift*s adict for tha ezclasion of Alaxaodriaea •b4 
tripleU be paid little regard ) ha admitted tbem^ but, ia 
the opinion of FcDt<m« too rarely ;. be luaa them mitm li- 
berally in hia tranalation than bia poema. 

He baa a few double rhymes ; and alwaya, I thiak» «»> 
saccassfolly, except once in th»' Bapa of the Laok.' 

Expletives be vary early ejected from hia rersas ; b«i ba 
now and then admits an epithet rather commodioaa Hftm. 
important. Saob of ^ first six lin^s of the ' Iliad' m^t 
lose two syllablea with rvrf little dimination of the mcanbig j 
and som^tunes, after all bia art and laboar, one yena aaaHi 
to be made for the si^e of another. In his latter prodoo- 
tions the diction if sometimes vitiated by Francb idiCMis» 
with which Boliogbroke had perhaps infected him* 

I bare been told that the oooplet bysrwhiob he daelarcd 
bia own ear to be most gratified was this : 

lat wliere Mtaetis aleepa, aaO,hardl j fl6ws 
tlie freezioff Tanals ^broajph a waste of soows« 

But the reason of this preference t cannot disoover* 

It is remarked by Watta» that there is scarcaly a knfipf 

combination of words, or a phrase poetically eli^pntia tka 

Xnglish language, which Pope has not inserted init^ bia 

yersion of Homer. How ka obtained possession of so miDjr 

beanties of speech, it were desirable to know. Ibaft ba 

gleaned from authors, obsQora as well as eminent, what ht 

thought brilliant or useful, and preserved itallin a v^vlar 

collection, is no( unlikely. VHien, in his last years, HaU% 

Satires were shewn bbpa, ha wished that bp bad seen them 

sooner. 

New sentimenta aad^new images others may prodaaai 

but to attempt aoy farther improvement <rf veraifioaciiMi 

will be dangerons. Art and diligence have now dona tbabr 

best, and what shall be added will be tbe efforla of tediooa 

toil and needless curiosity. ' 

After all ihU, it is »nx«Iy snpeMhioua to aMwar tbt 

fuestaOB, that has anoa been asked, Wbethor Popa waa « 

bMt r otbirwiaa tittft by asking) in Meam, If Pttpe ba ml ft 
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po«t, wbeMs poetry to be fpond ? To cireoBWcribe poetry 
t>y a definition will, only shew the narrowness of the definer., 
thouiyi.a defioitlMi which shall exdade Fopa. will not easily 
be jnade. Let as look around opoa the present .time, and 
bade apoo the past ; let us inquire to whom the voice of 
mnkiod has decreed the wreath of poetry;, let their pro* 
dioctions be examined, and their claims stated, and the pre- 
tensions of Pope will be no more disputed. Had he given 
the .world only his Tersion, the name of poet must have been 
allowed him ; if the writer of the ' Iliad' were to dass )m 
successors, he would assign a very high place, to his trans- 
lator, without requiring any other evidence of genius. * > 

The following letter, of which the original is in the hands 
of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by the 
kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

* To Mr. BBiDOBfi, at the Bishop of London's, 

atFnIham. 
'Sir, 

' The favour of your letter, with your remark, can never 
be enough acknowledged ; and the qpeed with which you 
discharged so troublesome a task doubles the obligation. 

' I must own, you have pleased me very much by com> 
mendattona so ill bestowed upon me ; but, I assure you, 
much more by the frankness of your censure, which I ought 
to take the more kindly of tbe two, as it is more advanta> 
^ous to a scribbler to be improved jn his judgment rather 
than to be soothed in his vanity. The greater part of those 
deviations from the Greek which yon have observed, I wfs 
led into by Chapman and Hobbes; who are, it seems, as 
much celebrated for their knowlei^e of the original, as they 
are decried for the badness of their translations. Chapman 
pretends to have restored the genuine sense of the author, 
from .the mistakes of all former explainers, in several hun- 
dred places ; and the Cambridge editors of the large Homer, 
in Greek and Latin, attributed so much to Hobbes, that 
they confess they have corrected the old Latin interpretfr- 
tion very often by his version. For my part, I generally 
took the author^s meaning to be as you have ezplained.it ; 
yet their authority, joined to the knowledge of my own im- 
perfectness in the language, overruled me. However, Sir, 

02 
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yoammy b« eMfldMt 1 tUok yov tot]»right»beeMMe9«« 
Juqppen to be of my opinion ; for men (btit ikutttk m^ wltok 
tbMj itill) neirer tpprote toy other's senie, b«t M it «|iKHNt 
with ilMir own. But yon hAvo made sm ttoeh moM paottd 
of« ftnd poAitive in my Judgment, sinee it Is stwngdMteii ^ 
youfe. I think ytmt eritieisms which legiurd the etyrtMioft 
▼cry just, and shall make my proit of them ; to^ git« yon 
some proof that I am in eatnest, I will alter throe TWiMoa 
yxmr hare objeetioo, thtkigh I have Mr. Dryden's emo^* 
fat each of them. A ad this, I hope, you will aecnttat »• 
«maU piece of obedieaee from one who raises tho anthdfl^ 
of one ti«e poet i^ve that of twenty cHticS w HMiaMalllb- 
tors. But, though I speak thus of commentators, I willoon- 
tinab to read careftUly all I can procure, to make up, that 
iray, for my ovn want of critical understanding In the 
original beauties of Homer. Thoogh the greater of them 
are certainly those of invention and design, which are not 
at all confined to the language; for the distinguishing ex- 
cellences of Homer are (by the Consent of the best critics of 
all nations) first in the manners (which indnde all the 
i^teeches, as being uo other than die reptesentatlAUS of each 
person's manners by his words) ; and then in that raptittt 
and fire which carries you away with him, with that Wofi- 
deriViI force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is 
master of himself whHe ht reads him. Homer makes yob 
&it«ftsted and concerned before you are aware, all atOBOe, 
whereas Tirgil does ft by soft degrees. This, I beliete, h 
Vhift a translator of Homer ought principally to imitate; and 
It is very haid for any translator to come up to it, bcoAiae 
Uke thief reason why all translations fall short of Qielr orf- 
finals is, that the vtxy constralot they an obliged td rtii- 
ders them heavy and dispirited. 

'The great beauty of Homer*s language, as I tAt Ife, 
Consists in that noble simplicity which runs dunn^fh uB 
his works ; (and yet his diction, contrary to ^ttt oaa 
««ttld imagine consistent with simplicity, is at tho ataai 
Mme very copious.) I don't know bow I faiv« rem Into 
tills pedantry in a letter, but I find I have said too mitadr, 
as well as spoken too inconsiderately: what farlftet 
thoughts I have upon this suliject I shall be glad to com- 
wanicateto yon (for my own improvemeot) when we meet^; 
which is a happifiess t vury earnestly deaire, as I do lik^. 



^uerldcliii DpoD Pope*! BpLuplUi which wu priatvd ID 
'^u Universal Y^alior/ It p1u«3 h«n, iHlitg w^ ml^au 
ttd putkolHtDbBiDHrtedLDhli Lif«* 

Et»t UI ii beK lugU by tumple. HatUaf emitli- 
Ihi vartsisf tbaHBluihiniiuinanllad. Iitimtllhvrc- 



Ttt ^dna m apftftph is hi^ch ; awry «»■ knowi (hil 
K It «■ iuflri^dH oa t touh. An tpltaph, UwrvfoTr, 
IpiplM no pirUotlu ob>r*ct«r ol writag^ but mij ba 

■cfjiicftl ; bBCPOH m tn Htdon dlaUnfoldHd villi H 
fltotrtbatbycmifrieadi; bat U hunamla to rettnin or 
aadl^ it, except thii, ihit it osght not to be leagn tkvt 
Gommnn bflhaldrn may ba expected to have Ititnrt tai 
paUeBce to pcriue. 
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much to wond«r that he should di«* 'What is mesDt by 
* judge of nature/ is not euy to say. Nature is not ibm 
object of human judgment ; for it is vain to judge whmrtt 
we' cannot alt^r*! If by naure is meant what is commonly 
called nature by the critics, a just representation of things 
really existing and' actions really performed, nature cannot 
be properly opposed to art; nature being, in this aMiae« 
only the best effect' of art, 

Tbe scourge of pride-' 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is intendad, 
an illustration of the forma*. Pride in the great is ip- 
deed well enoogh connected with knares of state, though 
lamves }& a word rather too ludicrous and light; but the 
mention of sa»c#i/?e<i pride will not lead the thoughts to 
fop9 in learning t but. rather to some species of tyranny 
or oppression, something more gloomy and more foimid^ 
able than foppery. 

" ' Yet Boft Ml nalmv— 

This is a high compliment, but was not first bestowed 
on Porset by Pope . The next verse is extremely beautifuL 

Blest satirist !-- 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was not 
the author. I do not mean to blame these imitations with 
much harshness; in long performances they are scarcely 
to be aTOided, and in shorter they may be indulgied, be- 
cause the train of the composition may naturally invoWe 
them, or the scantiness of the subject allow little .choice. 
However, what is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our 
own ; and it is the business of critical justice to give every 
bird of the muses his proper feather. 

Blest coartier!— 

Whether a co\irtier can properly be commended for 
keeping his ease aacredf may perhaps be disputable. To 
please king and country, wiUiout sacrificing friendship to 

' any change of times, was a very uncommon instance of 
prudence or felicity, and deserved to be kept separata 

■from so poor a commendation as care of his ease. I wish 
our' poets wotild attend a little more accurately to the v$9 
of the word ■$aeredf which surely should never be ap- 
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pUed in a setions composition but Where some reference 
may be made to a higher Being, or where some doty it 
exacted or implied. - A man may Iceep his friendship sa- 
cred, beeanse promises of friendship axe very awfnl ties ; 
bat methinlcs he cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said 
to keep his ease $aered. 

Blest peer! 

The blessings ascribed to the peer faaveno connexion with 
his peerage ; they might happen to any other man whoee 
ancestors ^ere remembered, or whose posterity are likely 
to be. regarded* 

. I know not whether this epitaph be worthy tithm of the 
writer or the man entombed. 

II. 

On Sir William Trum9ulLi» one €f tlie prinpipdl 
Secretaries </ State to King William XlUwho, 
having resigned his places died in hie retirsmerU at 
Easthanutead in Berkshire, ni6, 

A pleating form ; a Arm, yet caatlout mind ; 

Sincere, tnouKh prudent, constant, vet resignM; 

Honour unchangM, a principle profest, 

Rx'd to one side, bat moderate to thereat; 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 

Juf t to his prince, and to nis country true : . 

Flll'd with the sense of a^, the fire of yo^oi, . 

A scorn of wrangllni;, yet a zeal for truth ; 

A eenerous faith, from snperstitlon free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny j 

Such this man was ; who, now from earth reme?*dy 

At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at the 
first view, a fault which I think scarcely any beauty can 
compoisate. The name is omitted. The end of an epitH>h 
is to convey some acconot of the dead ; and to what par- 
pose is any. thing told of him whose name is cnoeealed? 
An epitaph, and a history of a nameless hero, are eqnally 
absard, 'since the virtues and qaalities so recounted in 
either are scattered at the mercy of fortuce to be appro- 
priated by guess. The name, it is true, may be read upon 
the stoAe'; bat what obligation has it to the poet, whose 
▼erses wander over the earth and leave their subject ba- 
liind them, and who is forced, like an unskilful painter, to 
make his porpose known by adventitious help? 



T^HHiftlk U wholly wUhout tAtyatioa, tnd c«it»ia» 
■pthuq; sti^ing or particular ; bat the poet is ^ofc tq be 
bUuned fior tk« defecu oi his »al)iect. il« »ai4» pvlups, 
the koK Uwt «oald be Mid. There vn, however, eome d«- 
iteU wh^ were not made necessary by the cl)^ractar ui 
which he was employed. There is.no oppoaition b^kwMn 
tja honest courHer and a patriot; for, aoi hoHUt' cour- 
tier cannot but be a patriot. 

It was vnsaitable to Che nicety reqnirtd In short tomr 
yee itl OBS to close his ^erse with ^e word too : ctify ri^ma 
dMuld be a word of -eniphai^s ; nor can this rale be uoMy 
Beglected,except where the length of the poem makes slight 
fnacearaeieB axcaiable, or allows room for beanticB sof- 
ficient to overpower the effects of petty faidts. 

At the beginning of the seventh lice the word^Ued is 
weak and prosaic, having no particalar adaptation to any 
of the words ihat follow it. 

The thought 'in' the last line Is impertinent, having no 
eonnexlon with the^foregolog character, nor with the con- 
dition of the man described. Had the epitaph been writ* 
ten <m the poor conspirator* who died lately io prison, 
after a coBfinement of more than forty years, without any 
crime proved against him, ike sentiment had been jiist and 
pathetical ; bat why should lYamboll be congratnlatcd upon 

his liberty, who had saver known r^sstraiotT 

, . • . . ■ .. 
III. 

On the Hon, St hov HARconftT,on^ Son qf the Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt, at the Church qfStamtan- 
Sia$'vourtin 0:tfordsMr9, 1720. 

To tills sad shrloe, whoe'er thoa art, draw near) 
Here Mes the Meud most lot *d, the son most d^sr : 
Who ne'er knew joy, bat frieod'hip nifht dfTido, 
Or gave Us father grief bat when be died. 

How vain It reason ! elpqaence how weak! 
If ftme Blast tell what Hareoan cannot speak. 
Obi let th/ once lov'd friend ln»cribe tbv stone^ 
And with a father's sorrows mix his own 1 

Hkis epitaph is priadpally remarkable for the artfol in- 
trodoctioB of the name, which is ii>«erted with a pcrnliar 
lidiciQr#to which chance most concur with genios, which 

* Malor Bernard!, who died In Newgate, Sept 99, 1796. flee 
Gent. Mag. VOL 1» pj Ub.^. 
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fid mfffi eaa hope to sttaio twice, md irUch etuol htw* 
pied bat witli servile imitatioit. 

I caDoot bat wish that of this ioscription the two last 
lines had been omitted, as they take away from the energy 
what they do not add to the sense. 

IV. 
On Jahss Cbaogs, E$q. — In Wes tmimier' Abbeif, 

JACqiYS CKAGOSy 

RKOI MAOMiB BRlTAKNlJt A SKCHITIS 

ST CONSlLllS SANCTIORIBVS, 

PSiNCIPlf PABITXR AC POpYlI AHOR ST MiLlClJl: 

TIXIT T1TTLI8 XT tNYIDlA MAlOE 

ANNOS BBT PATCOS, XXXY. 

OB. FXB. XTI. UDCCXX. 

Statesman, vet friend to truth ! of aoal siocere. 

In action fauliful, and !h honour clear t 

Who broke bo promise, served n« prlfmte ani, 

M%o niu'<| no titk*. and who lost no friend I 

Ennobled by hlmsrlr, by all approvM, 

PndsM, wept, and hoiHMir*d, by the Miisa he loVd I 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended for cm 
epitaph ; aad therefore some faolts are to be impaled t^ 
the violence with which they are torn from the poem that 
first contained them. We may, however, observe some de- 
fects. There is a redandancy of words in the ttrst couplet : 
it is saperflooasto tell of him. who was sincere, true, and 
faithful f that he was in hmunur elemr. 

There seenis fo be an opposition intended in the fourth 
line, which ia not very obvious : where is the relation be- 
tween the two positions, that he gained 9id Hth, and lost 



It nay be i;>roper here to remark the adbaordity «f joining 
ia the same inacriptian Latia and Engliah, or varae mai. 
ptosa. If either language be prefcrable to die other, let that 
waly be uaed; for no reason can be given why partef <he 
infiprmation should he gtven in one tongue, and part ia an- 
tollMr, on a tomb moto than in any other plaoe^ or aay 
other oecasioa ; and to tell all (liat can be ceaveoifnily 
toM ia verae, aad then to call in the help of peoso, haa a^ 
waya the appaaraace of a very artless e3q;>edient» o^ of iih 
attempt unaccomplished. Such aa epitaph reooasUaa the 
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c<HiT«n«tioa of a foreigner, who tdls part of his rneuk^ 
by woids, and coareys part by signs. 

V. 
Intended for Mr. Rowb. — In Westminster' Abbey. *, 

ThT relict, Rowe, to thla fair urn we trust. 
And, aacred, place by Drvden'* awful dust; 
Beneath a rude and nameleat stone he lies, 
To which thy tooib shall guide Inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endlcM rest ! 
Blest in thy genius, in ttnr.love too blest ! 
One graternr woman to tay fame supplies. 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 

Of this inscription the chief fault is, that it belongs lett 
to Bowe, for whom it is written, than to Dryden, who wu 
bv^ed near him ; and indeed gives veiy little infbmatioD 
concerning either. 

To wish Peace to thy shade is too mytfaoloflcal to be 
admitted into a Christian temple : the ancient worship has 
infected almost all oar other compositions, and might there- 
fore be^contented to spare onr epitaphs. Let fiction at least 
cease with Ufa, and let ns be serious oyer the grave. 

•VI. 

On Mrs, Cor bkt, vfho died of a Cancer in her Breeut.f 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence. 
Blest ^Itb plain reason and with sober sense ; 
No conquest nbe, but o'er beiaelf, de&ir'd : 
No arts essay'd, but not to be admir'd. 
/ Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Conrinc'd that virtue onlv is our own. 
So unaffected, so compos'd a minid. 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refln'd, 
Hearen, as its purest gold, by tortares tried; 
The saint sustaln'd (t, out the woman died. 

I hava always considered this as the most valaal^e ef 
att Pope's epitaphs; the subject of it is a character not 
diieriminatcd by any ahining or eminent pecoliaritiee ; 
yet that which really makes, thonghnot the splendoor, the 
felici^ of life, and that which every wise man will chooee 
for his final and lasting coaqmnion in the languor of ass, in 
the quiet of privacy, when he departs araary and disgturtei 

• This wss altered much for the better as it now stands on the 
aM>aaiaent in the Abbey, erected to flowe and his daufhter«-« 
IVmrb, 

ffn the north aisle of ttie parish church of St. Margaret, West- 



II, iIh T^lOa, Hid Um 1 
•mlotk, mi lb 




■ faaity thu tbt i«il. Then i> uvuly «■• 
iciiniiaBiilam, inluiil Im tbU U wUlk 

id dofluoc objeet to (ha foomh lia«, iial Ic 
u uuunni lod iaondibLA pucEjriOi Of lU* 
kt IkaUdiHJad^. 

Om tht Mtmumemt ^tht Btm. HoBimT Dioty.ami^ 
U*ai>ttrUttix,*Tieltd it (Ur FkAtr.tluLfd 



9Ui «(iUtli Mouiu of tbt brotlHr «i1t ■ l«v*l Ml>- 
nrimJBUi fhtirtrttr, tai ofl^ ijitar ulb nochiag but ttHt 
dH 4iad» Xka dUfiaalij in t^iUng apitafte ii u glT« » 
puliolu ud qipnipriaU vniM, Thii, ba»T«, 1> uK 
■l>&7> M k* tsbniai, iriiMnr Ih th> dlligua or ibi- 
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lity of th« writer ; for the greater part of mankind han^mf 
■character at all, ha^e little ttnttdistingaHhes them from 
others equally good or bad, and therefore nothing esa be 
«Jd of them which may not be applied with eqo«l pn- 
priety to a thousand more. It is indeed no fsjntx panegyrie, 
that there is enclosed in this tomb one who was biHm in one 
yeM> and died in another ; yet many useful and analaUc 
Ihres have been spent which yet leave little materials for 
any other memorial. These are however not the propcv 
sobjeets of poetry ; and whenever friendship* or any. other 
motive, obliges a poet to write on snch sid>jects» h« most 
be fofgiven if he sometimes wanders in generalities^ and 
ntters the same praises over dtferent tombs« 

- The scantiness of haman praises can scarc^y be nsada 
more apparent, than.by remarking how often Pope has, in the 
few epitaphs which he composed, foundit neeessaxy to bog^ 
row from himself. The fourteen epitaphs which he has 
written, comprise abont a hundred and forty lines, in which ' 
there an more repetitions than will easiljc be foand in tH 
the rest of his works. In the eight lines which make the 
character of Digby, there is scarce any thonght, or Word, 
which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line,, which is far the strongest and most ele> 
gant, is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion is the 
same with that on Harcoort, but is here more elegjmt and 
better connected. 

viir. 

On Sir Godfrey Knbllbb. 
In Westmin^er-Abbev, 1723. 

Koeller, bj Heaven, and not a master taaf bt, 
Whose art was natare and whose pictnrcs tlMught, 
Now H>r two ages, bating snatch'd from fate 
Whatever whs oesuteons or whatever was irreat, * 
Lies crownM with prince's hooours, poet^ lays, 
Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise. 
Livings (Treat Nature fear'd be might outvie 
' Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die. 

- Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the second not 
bad, the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the 
wortt crowned not being applicable to the henours or the 
iays ; and the fourth is not only borrowed from the epi* 
taph on Raphael, but of a very harsh eonitniotkm. 
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IX. 

On General Hxnrt WiTBifts. 
Jn Westminster-Abbep, VJitQ, 

Here, Wllhera, re«t ! thou bravest, grentlest ntod ! 
Tfay couBtry's friend, but more ofbamaa kiDd. 
O ! born to armtf ! O ! wortb io joutb aftprov'd ! 
O ! toh bomanitT in aye belov'd: 
For thee the hardy ▼eie^n drops a tnr. 
And the gay couriier feeU the tirb sincere. 
Wlthert. adiea ! yet not with tnee remoTe 
Tby martial sitlrit or thy social love! 
Amidst corruption, luxury^ and rage, 
8dll leave some ancient virtues to our age; 
Nor let OS say (those English glories gone) 
.The last true Briton liesbeoeath this stone. . 

The epitaph on Wither* affords another instanoe of eom- 
lnon>places, though somewhat diversi6ed by mingled qnn- 
lities and't^ peculiarity of. a profession. 

The second coaplet is abrupt, general, and nnpleasing; 
exclamation seldom sacc«ed4 in our language ; and, I 
think, it may be obserred that the particle O! used at the 
beginning of the sentence always offends. 

The third couplet is -more happy; the Tftltte expressed 
for him, by different sorts of ipen, raises him to esteem : 
^diire is yit-fomething of the common cant of superficial 
•satirists, who suppose the insincerity of a courtier destroys 
-•11 his sensatioas, and that he is equally a dissembler to 
the living and the dead. 

> At the third couplet 1 should be unwilling to lose the 
two next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they cannot 
be retained without the four that follow them. 

X. 

QnJifr. Elijah Fknton. . 
At Easthamsiead in Berkshire, 1730. 

' TUs modest stone, what few vatn marbles can. 

May truly say, Here lies an honest man : 

A poet, blest oesQod the poet's fate, 

Whom Heaven kept sacred from the proud and great: 

9o6 to loud praise, and friend to learned ease. 

Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he looked on either life, and bere 
^ Saw u'tthlng to regret, or f b^re to fear ; 

From Nature's terop«rate feast rose satisfied, 

Thank'd Heaven that he liv'd, and that he died. 

. The' first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from Cm- 
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In th« TiBTMi the thought is obviou, tfid 'ihtwwdtnlgki 
. aod light tn too ntulj allied. 

xni» 

On EoacirirD Duke qfRccKutonAV, who died in the 
19th Year of his Age, 1735. 

If modest yoath. with cool reflection crowaM, , 
And everj opening virtue blooming roand, 
CMMwre a parent's jasteat pride from fata. 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state; 
This weepinr marble had not ask'd tliy tear. 
Or kidlr told how manj hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approved. 
The senate heard him, and his coantry lav^d* 
Yet softer honoara, and less noisy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentl« Bncklngham : 
In whom a race, for conraye fam'd and art. 
Ends Ih the milder merit of the heart : 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain Riven,. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to Heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warbarton prefers to the rest; bttt I 
know not for what reason. To crown with r^flecHon is 
lorel j t mode of speech aqpproaehing to nonseose. Opem- 
ing virtuee blooming round is something lilce twtotogjr: 
the six following lines are poor knd prosaic. ^r# is In aa* 
other couplet used for arte, that a rhyme may be had to 
heart. The six last lines are the best, but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral |»erformanoes hardly deserve 
the notice of criticism. The contemptible ' Dialogue' be. 
tween Hk and Shb should have been suppressed for As 
Author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to 
be jocular upon one of the few things that make wise men 
serious, he confounds the living man with the dead : 

Under this stone, or under this siU, 
Or nnder this turf. Sec, 

When a man is once buried, the question, under what he 
is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that, thou^ he 
wrote the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, yet it could iMt 
be laid over him till his grave was made. Such is the 
folly of wit whra it is ill employed. 
. The world has but little new; even this wretchedness 
seems to have been borrowed from the foUowing tuiMless 
lines: 
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ladoviciAreMtibaiuanturosia / 

Sab hoc marmore. rel subikac humo, aeu 
Subqaicqnid ▼olnft benignaa beeres 
Stve nsrede benigoior comet, seu 
Opportunitts incideiis Viator : 
Nam scire haad potuit futura, ced nee 
Tanti «rat vacaom sibi cadaver 
Ut urnam cuperet parare vivens, 
■ Vivent ista tamen sibi paravk. 
Quae inscribi voluir.suo Depulcbro 
Olim siquod haberet is sepulcliraiD* 

Sanly Arioito did not ▼entore to expect that his trifle 
would hav« ever had such an iUnstrioas imitator. 
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Cbbistofbbr Pitt, of whomt whatever I shall relate, 
more than has been idready published, I owe to the kind 
comma&ic&tionof Dr. Wartoo^was born in 1699, at Bland- 
ford, the son of a physician much esteemed/ 

He was, .in 1714, received as « scholar into Winchester 
Ckrflege, where he was distinguished by exercises of on- 
eommon elegance, and, at his removal to New College, in 
1719>Pi'tsented to the electors, as the product of his private 
and Toluntary studies, a complete Terstouof Lncan's poon; 
whidk be did not then know to have been translated by 
Rowe. 

. This is an instance of early diligence, which well deserves 
to be reoordsd. The suppression of such a work, reoom> 
mended by suchoncommon circumstances, is to be regretted. 
It is indeed culpable to load libraries with superflnous 
books ; but incitements to early excellence are never su- 
perflaoas,'and from this example the danger is not great of 
many imitations. 

When he bad resided at his college three years, he was 
presented to the rectory of Fimpem, in Dorsetshire (1722), 
hy his relation, Mr. Pitt, of Stratfield Say, in Hampshire; 
and, resigning his fellowship, continued at Oxford two y.ears 
longer, till he became master of arts (1724). 

He. probs^ly about this time translated Vida's 'Art of 
Poetry,' which Tristram's splendid edition had then made 
.poptdar. In this translation he distinguished himself, both 
by. its general elegance, and by the skilful adi^itation of his 
■umben to the imi^es expressed ; a beauty which Vida has 
with great ardour enforced and exemplified. 



He then Rtind to his living, a place tt!ty ^^asing by 
its sitoation, and therefore likely to exdte the inaginatiQn 
of a poet; where he passed the r^ of his life, reyersneed 
for his Tirtne, and beloved for the softDess of his temper, 
and the easiness of his mamiers. Before strang^s he had 
something of the scholar's timidity or distrust; hat, wh«i 
he became familiar, he was, in a very high dtfMS, cheerfnl 
and entertaining. His general benevolence procured general 
rs^MOt i uA he passed a life piecid and hoBontUe, Mhher 
too great f»r die kindness of the low, aor tea i«w fcr tibe 
notice of the great. 

At what time he composed his' Miscellany,' published in 
1727, it is not easy or necessary to know : those which have 
dates appear to have been rery early prodactiaDS; Mid I 
have not ebserred that any rise above medioorl^. 

The saeoew of his * Vida' animated him to a higher «ii- 
dertaking; and in his thiilleth year ho poblished averrioa 
of the first book of the *Eneid.' This' being, I aappose, 
c«mmended by hi^rlends, be some time aftcnrerd added 
three or tott moK, with an advertisement, in which ha 
represents himself as translating with great iddiftraMM^aad 
with a progress of which himself was hardly ooasdow. 
ThiB can harflly be true, and, if trae» la nothian ta the 
reader. 

At last* withoat any firther ooatentimi with Us ma^siqr, 
or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave iia a aomflait 
English '.Sneid,* which I am sorry not to see joiaad iathto 
pablicatioa wilh his other poemsk* It woald faaive been 
pleasing to have an opporttmity of compearing the twa heM 
traaslatione diat pe»h^^ were ever pra do ced byoaaBttiM 
of the same author. , , 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with l>rydea,Batarally ebearved 
his fultties, and avoided them ; and, as he Wfoia altor 
Pope's ' Iliad,' he had an example of an ezaet»eq«aUey aoA 
splendid versification. With these advaatsgeSy secoaded by 
great diligence, he might soecessfilly labonr partieolar paa^ j 
sagea and escape many errorst If the two veratona are j 
eompared, perhaps the tttnU would be, that Dryden ImA ' 
Hie reader forward by his general vigour and sprigjhdiMa^ j 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplaia the eacetleaoa of A i 
single coaptet": tiiat Dryden's fttolts are forgot iatha \tvmiT 
a It has since been added to flieco l iecttear 
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of 6aSffit,woA i^ast flic's bMuti«A u« a^«et»driff Clnlui' 
gaor of a eold and listless perusal, thatPiw pleaMs tlM'Ofl* 
tics, and Drydeh the people ; that Pitt is qwned, aat Dty- 
demean. 

He did not Ion; enjoy ll» reputitioii iTldeh this |Mat 
work deservedly conferred ; for he left the Worid im .1746) 
Old UeetMoled under aetone at Blaadford*, on ivhiehis tfitl 

inscription: — 

In Memory of 

Chb. Pitt, derk, M.A. 

Veryemioent 

for his talents in poetry; 

and yet more 

for the universal- candour of 

his mind, and the pHmftive 

simplietty of his manner*. 

He lived innocent; 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13. 1748, 

Aged 48. 

THOMSON. 

Jambs Thomson, the son of a minister well taltkatntdfiie 
his piety and diligence, was bom September 7> 1700, at 
Xdham, in the shire of Rozbnrgh, of which Uu father wu 
pastor. His mother, whose name was Home,* inherited as 
coheiress a portion of a small estate. The revenue of a 
parish in Sootland is seldom large ; and it was profbaMy ior 
commiseriBtion of the difficnlty with which Mr. lliouson 
snpported his family, having nine diildren, tfwt Mr. Blo< 
carton, a neighbouring minister, discovering in Janes un- 
common proihises of fntore excellence, ondertoclr to snper* 
intend his edocation and provide him boofks. 

He was tanght the common rodiments of learsi&g at the 
school of Jedborg, a place which he delimits to reeoillect fai 
his poem of 'Antomn ;* hot was not considered by his mas- 
ter as superior to common boys, thovgb in those early days 
he amused his patron and his friends with poetical oonpo* 
eitidttsi with which, however, he so Uttie pleased himself, 

• His mother's nam e was Beatrix Trotter. Us grandmother's 
name was Hvme^-C 

VOL.U. P 
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that on mrj new-year'ft day.lM tkmr into tha five all ti» 
inodiictMNM of tho Ibngomg yoar. 

Froiftitho idiooitit wasremoTedto EdinlNirgh, whtfelu 
had not resided two yean when hie father died, and left ell 
hie^hifahKn to the eare of their mother, who raieed upon 
her little estate what, money a mortgage coold afford, andt 
removing with her familjto Edinborgh, lircd to see her son 
rising into eminence. 

The design of ThomaoD*s firiends was to breed him a ad- 
nister. He lived' at fidinbnrgh, aa at achpol, without dis- 
tinction or expectation, till, at the asnal time, he performed 
a probationary exorcise by explaining a paalm. Hisdietioa 
was so poetically splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the "^xofet^ 
sor of Divinttjr, reproved, him for speaking langoage nnin. 
telligible to a popalar audience ; and he censored one of his 
expressions as iQdecmt if not p^ane. 

This rebike is reported to have repressed his thoughts 
of an ecclesiastical character, and he probably cultivated 
with new dUigeneehis blossqaM of poetry, which, however, 
were in some danger of a Mast ; for, submitting his prodoo- 
tions to some who thoai^t themselves qualified to criticise, 
he heard of nothing but faults ; but finding other judges 
more favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink into de- 
spondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poai 
coold appear with any hope of advantage was I^doo ; a 
place too wide for the operation of petty competition and 
private malignity, where merit might soon become conapi- 
coons, and would find friends v sooa as it becamereputaUo 
to befriend it. A lady who was acquainted iirith hia mother 
advised him to the jonraey , and promised some coontenaace 
or assistance, which at last he never received ; however, ha 
justified his adventore by her encouragement, and caase to 
seek in London patronage and fame. 

Athis -arrival he found his way to l|Ir. Mallet, then toUnt 
to the sons of the Duke of Montrose. He had reoomuen- 
dations to several persons of consequence^ w^^ich he had 
tied up carefully in his handken^f; but as he paaaed 
along the street, with the. gaping curiosity of anewi-comer, 
his attention was upon every thing rather than .his pocket, 
and his magaaine of credentials was stolen from hiip. 

His firtt'want waa a pair of shoes. Fo^ tiae avpply of 
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aU Us BMietiitias, his whok faad was his * Wiatir/ whieh 
for a' t^me ooold find no pofchaser ; till, at last, Mr. Mm«n 
was persuaded to bny^ it at a low price ; and this low pno^ 
he had fyr some time reason to regret; hat, by accident, 
Mr. Whatiey, a man not wholly nnknown among anthora, 
happening to torn his eye npon it^ was so delighted that he 
ran from place to place celebrating its execUance. Ihraison. 
obtained Ukewise the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, being 
friendless and indif^t, and glad of kindness, he OQvrted 
with every expression of senrile adnlation. 

' Winter* was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, bat at- 
tracted no regard from him to the aathor, till Aaron Hill 
awakened his attention by some Tcarses addressed to Thom- 
son, and poblished in cm of the newqpapers, which oen* 
sared the great for their neglect of ingenioas men. Thom- 
son then received a present of twenty gnineas, of iriuch he. 
gives this aceoont to Mr. Hill : 

* I hinted to yoa in my last, that on Satarday morningl 
was with Sir Spencer Compton. A oertainfentlenMn with- 
out my desire spoke to him concerning me : his answer 
was, that I had never come near him. Then the gentle- 
men pat the question, If he desired that I should wait on 
him i He returned, he did. - On this, the gentleman gave 
me an Introductory letter to him. He received ma. in what 
they commonly call a civil manner; asked me some com- 
monplace qnestions, and mad^me a present of twen^ goi-. 
neas. I am very ready to own that the present was larger 
than my performance dcsexved; and shall ascribeit tphis 
generosity, or any other canse, rather than the merit of the. 
address.' 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would ven- 
ture at first tolike, by degreesgained upon the public ; and- 
one edition was speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day bron^ 
him new friends ; among others Dr. Handle, a man after- 
ward unfortonately famous, sought his acqoaintance, and 
found his qaalities such, that he reomnmended him to the . 
Lord Chancellor Talbot. 

' Winter^ was accompanied, in many editions, not only 
with a preface and dedication, bat with poetical praises by 
Mr.Hfll, Mr. MaUet (then Malloch), and Mira, the fictir 
tious name of a lady once too well-known, . Why the dedi*. 



■■« to ' Wtetar* Mid l]w«chflr Smmbs, eotttrvfltr t» 
, kft oat in ik« eoUeeled mrics, the reader Buy 
ini|eire« 

Hie oezt Teer (1TC7) be dfadagvidied Umedf ^cbrce 
peMieetieM: «f 'Sommer,* in p urwum ee of bis plan ; of 
* A Poea OB Ae death of Sir leeaeKewtoo/ whieh he was 
caMad to perfMtB eeaaeKaetphOoeopherbjthe faistnietian 
ef Mr.Chri^; and of 'Britannia/a kitad of poetical invae- 
tivo-agalttat the aiiiiiatry, irhem the nttioD then dioi|g|it 
not forward enoa^ ia reaeatiag the depredations of tha 
SpamaMe. By this pieoe he declared himtolf aa adherent 
to the oppo a itio n, and had Aeiefere no fimiar to expect 
ireBHie ooort* 

IhoBMOB, havBig hcea aoiae thae entertained fa tte Ik- 
iriiy of the Lord Binaing, was desirooe of testifyhig hi* gra- 
titade by aaakfaig him the patron of his 'Saauner;' batdhe 
saiae kindness which had first disposed Lord Biaidng to eD> 
ooaiagebifa detnmined^din to tefase the dedication, whxA 
wee by his aehriee addressed to Mr. Doddington, amaawho 
bad «ore power to adTsaee the repatatioa and fortane of 
a poet. 

' Spriog*eras pdbHshed next year,-with a dedication to 
die Coantess of Hertford; whose practice it was to invito 
etery soauiier soaw poet hito the conntiy, to bear her 
▼erses and assist her stndies. This bononr was one saauner 
oeaferred on Thomson, who took more deH|^t ia caroasing 
wltik Lord Hertford and bis friends than assisting her lady- 
lAApH poetical operations, and therefore nerer reoeiYed aa- 
other ftammoas. 

' Aatonm/ the seasoa to which t^e ' Spriag* aad ' Sam- 
nier*are preparatory, still remained ansang, and was dela jed 
till he published (1730) his works coUected. 

He prpdaoed in 1727 the tragedy of ' Sophmdsba,* which 
raised sach expectation, that every rebeanal was dignified, 
with a splendid andience, collected to anticipate the delifljht 
that was preparing for the pablic. It was obsenred, bow- 
oTer, that nobody was mach affbcted, and that the company 
rose as from a moral lecture. 

Tt bad upon the stage oo nnasoal degree of success. 
Slight accidents will operate npon the taste of pleasure. 
l%6re is a feeble line in the play : 

O Sophonbba, Sophoniiba, O ! 
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XUt gRve ooMsiQii to a waggish parody; 

O, Jcauny Thoouoiif Jemmy Thompton, O ! 

whioh liMr a while was schoed throiigh the town. 

I have bean told by Savage, that of the prologue to ' S»> 
pihoaisb*' the ihat part was written by Pope» ,who ooold 
■ot be persoaded to finish it, and th«t the eondudiiig lines 
were added by Mallet, s 

Thomson was not long afterwtid, by the inflnenoi of 
Dr. ]liuidle» sent to travel with Mr, Charles Talbot, the 
tUest eon of the Chancellor. He was yet young enough 
to reoeive new impressioni, to have his opinions rectified* 
and his views enlarged ; nor can he be eupposed to have 
wanted that curiosity which is inseparable firom an active 
and comprehensive mind. : He may therefore now be mo^- 
posed to have revelled in all the joya of inleUeetaal Ioxp 
nry ; he was every day feasted with iostruetive novelties ; 
he Uved splendidly withovt ekpense; and might i^t 
when he leluraed home a oertein establishment. 

At this time a long coarse of oj^sttion to Sir Robert 
Walpole bad filled the nation with ckmours: for liberty, 
of.irtiich no man Mt the want; and with oare for liborty, 
which ivae not in danger. Thomaony in hb travel* on the 
.Continent, f<mnd or itMded eonmny evils aritiogirou the 
tyranny of other governments, that he resolved to write a 
vary long poem, in five parts, upoo.Iibcrty. 

Whilehewaabntyonthe first bo6k, Mr. Tidbot died ; 
and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his attendance 
•by the place of secretary of the briefs, pays in the initial 
lines.a deeent tribute to his memory. . 

U^n.this great poem two yean were spent, andthfran- 
■thor eongsatolated himself upon tt» as his noblest work ; 
bat an anther and his reader are not always of a mind, 
liberty called in vein npon her vouriea to readherpridses 
andieward her encomiast; herpndsea were •eondemned to 
harboar spiders and to gather dust ; none of Xhomson'sper- 
formaaces were so little regarded* 

Hie juj^pnent of the pohliewas not erroneousi theTS- 
cnrrtnce of the same images mnet tire in time; an enmne- 
ration of examples to prove a position which nobody.de> 
nied, as it was from the beginning saperflaoiu,mastqaickly 
grow disgusthig. 

The poem of liberty' does not now appear in its oxiglMJ 
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statej bat, when Uie aothor's works were coll«cted after 
his death, was shortened by Sir George I^teltoo, with a li- 
berty which, as it has a manifeat tendeocy to lessen the 
eonfideace of society, and to confound the cbaraelwa of 
•anthoTS, by makinfl^ one man write by' the jndgnent of ak> 
other, cannot be jnstified by any sappoied propriety of the 
alteration, or kindness of the friendv— I wish to see it ez- 
hiUted as its author left it. 

■ Thomson-nollr lived in ease -and plenty, and sceau (m a 
while to have soapended his poetry ; bat^he was soon called 
hBtk to labour by the death cSf the Chancellor, for his place 
thsn became vacant ; and thoof^ the Lord Hardwidie de- 
lay^ for some time to give it awayy Thomson's bashfat- 
nesa or pride, or some other motive perhaps not more laud- 
able, withheld him firom soUcidng ; and the mew ChanoellQr 
woold not give him what he wonld not uk. 

He now reUqpoed to his former indigence ; bat the Prince 
of Wales was at that time straggling for popularity, and 
l>y the infloence of Mr. Lyttelton professed himself thus pa. 
.tron of wit: to him Thomson was introduced,- and being 
jgjaSLy interrogated about the state of his. affidrs, said, * that 
they were in a more poetical posture than foimeriy ;' and 
had a pension aUowed him of one hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738)* the tra- 
gedy of ' Agamemnon,* which was much shortened in die 
lepreseniatira. It had the fate which most commonly at. 
tends mythological stories, and was only endured, but not 
favoured. It straggled with such diflleally throogh the 
first night, that Thomson, coming late to his friends with 
whom he was to sup, excused his delay by telling them how 
the sweat of his distress had so disordered his wig, that he 
could not come till he had been refitted by a barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that, if I re- 
uMmber right, as he sat in the upper gallery, he aoeompa- 
nied the players by audible recitation, till a firieodly hint 
frighted him to silence. Pspe countenanced ' AgamcmnMi;^ 
•by coming to it the first night, and was welcomed 'to the 
theatre by a general dap ; he had much regard forThoiD- 
«Bn, and onoe expressed it in a poetical epistle sent to Italy, 



• It U not genemllj known that In thU year an edition of Alii- 

* ' 'not ■ ■ * 

pre! 



toof*.* Areppf l^tica' wm published by Millar, to which tboi 



of whiA hcwirer li*. abated the value, by tf«id«*toft »o«e 
of the lilies into Ms epiaUe to Arbuthrot.. . 

About this thne the act was passed ^o^^^^^J^}^** 
bfIS the first oiteration wis the P^WbiUonof O^ 
Ui^ visa/ atragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the pubhc le. 
SS^h"d\ya^ liberal ^^^^i^^^^iZ 
the Vefusal of -Edward and ®«>»«^>?*^.^J,Ti^' 
ton. It is bard to iiscover why either pUy dwyld have 
S^ oiltructed. Tlom«»n likewise en^eavot^ed to r^^^ 
his loM by a subscripUon, of which I cannot now teU th^ 



•Th"; the public murmured at the unkind ^J^^^ 
Thomson, one of the ministerial writers "»"*^^^ 
had taken a liberty which was not agreeableto Brttamta 

MSet,t^write the mask of ' Alfred,' which was acted be. 

mon s::S;S?oril ^•tragedies,f«r Ustai kee^^^^ 
upon the stage. It may be doubted whether he was, «ther 
Sr^bentTf nature or habitsofstudy,mnch^^^ 
tragedy. It does not appear that he had much s«ule of 
tib?^tic; and his diffusive and descriptive style pro- 
duced declamation rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was •^•^"^PT^'.r*'^ 
ferred upon him the oflRce of surveyor-general of «»e l^" 
wSklslands ; from which, when his deputy was paid, he 
received about three hundred v>«n4» » y»«- . ^ , , ' 
THe last piece that he lived to P^>^^"-^.«? w 
of Indolence,' which was many years ^^J^^^l^l 
wu at last finished with great.accuraey. The first canto 
tmens ascene of la»y luxury that fills the imsjgination, . ^ 
He waa now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it; fqr. 
By taking cold on the water between London .a^d Kew, he 
caught a disorder, which, with some ««;?»H? •'^*;^* 
^ iu a fever that put an end to^tas ^e, Au^«7, 
1748. Hewasburiedinthechur€hofIUchi»ond.wi&^ 
an inscription ; but a monument has been erected to his 
laemory in Westminster-Abbey. -j^u .«- Mid 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle sine, Md 
• more fat than bard beseems/ of a dull camit«ance,*nd a 
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comptnj, bat chenfol aaup^g seUct fnondifjuul t^y hi* 
Inai«is-|r«rj.t(6»4«(l7 and mtnaiy beloved. 

M» Uft behind bim the tn^edy of CozioUpos/ which 

«W»%^.the.iiealof m»petcoii Sir GeoargeXyt^ekov, brongbt 

Wfn lh» ayve lor Um Jwoefit of his £unily, and recom- 

UMM,py*:§ir(Aog»fL, wMch Quia, w)&o, lia4 long lived 

vUh ThMHon JA f«Bd intiiaacy, sp^ 

ehe!imd)htoi *m be/oik ihat oocaeioo/eo actor.' The 

eilwiMPfl— rut of AIb beoevolenoe is very honourable to 

Qoin ; who is reported to have delivered Thomson, then 

teown iD^Um Mlylor bi» geniiui, from an arrest by a very 

wmUam^ iwawti «ii4 its oentinnance is hoooumbleto 

MkriutirMiiiki^ Ib not Always the seqael of obli g ation. 

By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of whidi 

pmt disehMiidihis ilebcs,«lid the rest was remitted to his 

tUf'Mt.whtim, iMveyer .rw*T«d from them by place or 

condition, he regarded wjth great tenderness, as will appear 

^ Oit^lolMliC JflMer, ^Ueh I fwwwiicatf with mich 

^eiaare,«ait ghreem^atooceAaApportantty of mcording 

iktt ikttamal tindness of 'ilnemson, and reflecting op the 

fttodlymeielwne of Mr. Boswell, from whom J .xeoeived it. 

. . . * Ba^lex, .to Worcestespbirej October the 40), r7«. 

< My dear Sister, 
• <Ilh»a|^<gMa liad JuMwn me better Ibu to inteipret 
9W s^kooe int*« -decay <of affeetio*, especially as your be- 
luiviaar tea lihnus iieeasBohas fathsr to increase ihnn 
diminish it. Don't imagine, bnoaMe J nm a bad fioom- 
e p a n li w n, that I mmmtT prove t» unkind friend and bro- 
ther. >I aoatf do myself iherimsliee to tell yoo, that xny a£> 
deeliene are ttatnndly very fimd awl constant; and if I 
hadjevnr seasoin ef eonplaint against yon (of which l^y^h*- 
^IrhavriMt the >Jcasi shadow), I am ffontrinns of ao mstny 
defiwtB&i'pqwelf, u diflpoee ne«> be not a Uttle charil»- 
Ue and AMVivug. 

'' ftftaas. me theftmett heMft-fek sat^faction to betr you 
tene • good, kind luHbaad. and ere in ea^, cemented )Df»- 
«imataaoee; hat wese ihey otherwise, that wonlil pvfy 
awaken and heii^ten my teadeneee tewarde yen. As oar 
land tender-hearted parents did not live 10 jreceive any 
W t e sHm o nie se f that hi f ^mt h i wui gratfUiiB Ivmti 
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them (than wbichnothipg. could hare giT«D m«.eqnal plea* 
torO* the only return I caa make them now is bj-kindneia 
to those they left behind them. Would to Ood poor Liay 
had Urtd longer^ to have been a tether witneu of the tmth 
of whet I say, and. that I might have had the pleasoTe of 
seeing oooe more a tistar who so tmly deserved my esteei^ 
•ad loTe ! Bat she ia happy, while we must toil a little 
longer here below; let us however do it cheerfully and 
gratefully, Mpparted by the pleasing hope of meeting yet 
again on a safer shore, where to recollect the storms and 
disunities of life will not perhaps be inconsistent with that 
blissAil state. To« did right to call your daughter by her 
name ; for you must nee ds have had a particular tender 
firieddiriaip for one another, endeared as you were byiihture, 
by having passed the affectionate years of your youth to- 
gether, and by that great softener and engager of hearts^ 
mutuiU hardship. That it was in my power to ease it a 
Uttle, I account .mie of the most exquisite pleasures of my 
life. — But enough of this melancholy, thou^ not unpleas- 
ittg strain. 

* I esteem you for yonr sensible and disinterested advice- 
to Mr* Bell, as you will see by my latter to him.; as I ap- 
prove entirely of his marrying ^ain, you may readily aok 
me why I don^t knarry at all. My circumstanees have 
hitherto been so variable and uncertafai in this fluetoating 
world, as iadace to keep me from engaging in such a state ; 
and now, though they are moreaettlcd, and of late (which 
you will be glad to hear) considerably improved,! begin to 
think myself too far advanced in lifie for such youthful' 
undertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons that 
are apt .to startle the delicacy of difficult old bachelors. T 
am, howsrvcr, not a little suspicions that,' was I to pay a 
visit, to Scotland (whidi I have some thoughts of doing 
soon), I might possibly be tempted to think of a thing nor 
easily repaired if done amiss. I have always been of opi- 
nion, that none make better wives than the ladies of Scot* 
land ;, and yet, who mnre forsaken than they^ while the gen. 
ttemen are continually running abroad all the world over i> 
Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to retam for a- 
wife. You see I am beginning to make interest ajready- 
with the .Scots ladief . But no more of. this infectiw^s sub^ 
jectt-^Pray let me hear from you now and then : and Ukough- 

P2 
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I«n ii0t9 ragolaretnMspoiidant, jtt porkivt I mmj\ 

in that r«ipact. TUawBifcT^ kindly to yomr hiMb«ad< 

and balitve na.to'ba 

* Tonrnoit aJfeoHoBale bPoUmv 

' Jam B» Thomson.* 
Addrctaed'To Mm. Tboouon ia Ltnazk.* 

Thf,bflB«foleDce sf TlMmflM was iandd, Imk not aottva ; 
^ w^nid gira oo all aaeanons what a«llitanw> bit puna 
Voald saffly ; but cba offioas of intanrontioB or ■oltoitaifaa 
ha ooold not 000400? hiialqggiahiieaamflteiaatty to peifu w i . 
The affairs of odiars, howavor, ware not mora aeglart a d 
than his own« Ha had oftan felt tha ineonTenieDoas of idlo- 
9ass, but ha botot cared it ; and was so oonsdoos of hi» 
own charactsr, that ha talked of writing an aastani talis 'of 
the Man who loved to be in Distvsss.* 

Among his j^aooliaritias was a Tevy onakilftil and iawtf- 
onlate manner of pronooncing any lofty or soiemn oompo. 
aitioD.. HewaaoncerMdingto]>odingtoB,whO)beinghim. 
self a reader eminently el^ant, was so much prov<4ced bj 
his odd Btlaranoe, that ho snatched the paper fkom his 
hsnds» and told him that he did not nndera^ind his ow» 
yenes. 

• The biographor of Thomson has lomarkad, that the a«- 
thor's life is best read in hte wotks: his obaervatiaa waanat 
well-timed. Sayage, who livad mnc^ with Thomsen, oaea 
told me» he heard a lady nmaikiag that she ooold gather 
firom his works three parts of his character, that bo was a 
' great loTdr, a ^reat swimmer, and r^onmsly abatinaat;* 
bat, said Savage, he knows not any love bat that of the s«x j 
he was perhaps never in cold water in his life; and ha Ib- 
dolgas himself in all the lozory Aatoomes within Usroaeh. 
Yet Savage always spoke with the most eager praise of hJa 
social qaaUtiosy his warmth and constancy of Mendahi^, 
and his adherence to his iirst aoqaaJBtanffio whea tha ad- 
vancement of his repotation had left them behind him. 

As a writar, he is entitled to one praise of the highaaT 
hiad : Us mode of thinking, and of expressing his thoo^its, 
is oi4ginal. His blank verse is no more the blank vena of 
Aliltoa».or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Priwava 
the rhysMs of Cowley. His nnmbers, his paases, his dic- 
tion, are of Us own growth, withoot tranaoriptiM, widMOt 
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iailatkn. HatkiiikftiaapcttiU»r tr^lfli^ndhaidKUdKal- 
wtjrf M a BUM. of geniiu : h« looks roaad on Katue and 
on life with Uk« eye vlijch l^atture-heMom only ob a poet; 
the eye thM duiiifaiehee, in everj tluog pieaeoledita itt 
.Tiiv, irhafyerthiirw is on whiek imagiaakioB«aa.4eli^ 
to.bft dstained^ iad vitli a miad ihat iat.onee oea^ttekeads 
the vast and attends to the minute. The reader of * The 
Seasons* wonders ihatte never eair befone w&at Thoinson 
dMwa hun, and that he nerer ytt has felt what Thomson 
impresses. 

His is one of the works in which blank retu seems pro- 
perly nsed. Thomson's wide expansion of general views, 
and his ennmeration of cironmstantial Tarieties, would have 
been obstrocted and embarrassed by the fireqaeat intersec- 
tions of the sense which are the necessary effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general effects 
bring before ns the whole mtgftificence of Nature, whether 
pleasing or dreadful. The gaie|y of.Spring, the splendonr 
of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of 
"Winter, take in their turns possession of the mind. The 
poet leads us through the appearances of things as they are 
successively varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and 
imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that our 
thoughts expand with his imagery and kindle with his 
sentiments. Nor is the naturalist without his part in the 
entertainment; for he is assisted to recollect and to com- 
bine, to range his discoveries and to amplify tha sphere of 
his contemplation. 

Ihe great defect of "the Seasons' b want of method; 
but forthis I know not that there wu any remedy. Of 
many appearances subsisting all at once, no rule can be 
given why one should be mentioned before another; yet 
the memory wants the help of order, and the cariosity is 
not excited by sui^ense or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant, 
such as may be said to be to his images and thoughts 'both 
theirlustre and their shade ;' such as invest them'with splen- 
dour, through which perhaps they are not always easily 
discerned. It is too exuberant, and sometimes may be 
charged with filling the car more than tha mind. 

TliBse poems» with which I was acquainted at their fine 
^ippearaoce, I have since Ibond altered lod enlaifsd by 
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-ftobseqimt revisalt, m iha Aatkor rappoaed. his judgment 
so gtow more exact, and as books or ooBTersatioa eioendad 
ilia knowledge and opened his prospecu. They are, I think, 
nmproved in general ; yet I know not wlMher they hava 
-not lost part of what Temple calls their' race ;* a woird 
■which, applied to wines in its primitive sense, means the fla- 
▼our of the soil. . ■ - ' 

' * liberty,* when it fint apfieared,! tried to read, and 
soon desisted. T hare never tiried again, and therefore will 
not haaard either praise or censore. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not to 
be snpprsssed : it is said by Lord I^ttelton, intbeprologoe 
<to his posthunons plaj, that his works contained 

No line which, dying, he coakl wish to blot. 

WATTS. 

Tax poems of Dr. Watts were b^my recommendatioB 
inserted in the late Collection ; the readws of which are to 
impute to me whatever pleasure or wearhiess they may find 
in the pemsal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, andTaldeo. 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17i 1674, at Sonthampcon, 
where his father, of the same name, kiept a boarding-school 
Ibr yonng gentlemen, though' common report mskes him a 
shoemaker. He appears, from the narrative of Dr. Gib- 
bons, to have been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine^ children, was given to books 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn Latin 
when he was four years old ; I suppose, at home. He was 
i^terward taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pin- 
liom, a clergyman, master of the free-school at South- 
ampton, to whom the gratitude of his scholar afterward in- 
scribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency.at school was so conspicuous, that a sub- 
scription was proposed for his support at tiie imiversitj; 
* but he declared hu resolnUon of taking his lot with die dift- 
staters. Soch he was as every Christian church would re- 
j^oe to have adopted. 

Be therefore repaired, in l6go, to an academy tangfat by 

Mr. Howe, where he had for hb companions and fello#- 

'students Mr. Hughes the po«t, and Dr. Horte, afterward 

archbishop of Tuam. Some Latin essays, supposed to ha^ 
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been written as exercises at this academy, shewa degree 
of knowledge both philosophical aod theological, such as 
Tery few attain by a much looger coitrse of stndy* 
' He vfka, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a maker of verses 
from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he appears to^ have 
puA attention to Latin poetry. His verses to his brother, 
in the glyconick measore, written when he was seventeen, 
•re remarkably easy and elegant. Some of his other odes 
are deformed by the Pindaric fdly dien prevailing, an^ 
are written with sach neglect of all metrical rales, as is 
without example among the ancients; but his diction, 
tluMq^ perhaps not dways exactly pure, has such copious- 
ness and splendour, as shews that he was but a very little 
distance from excellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents of his 
books upon his memory by i^ridging them, and by inter- 
leaving them to amplify one system with supplem^ts froih 
another. 

With the congregation of his tutor, Mr. Rowe, who were, 
I brieve, independents, he communicated in his nineteenth 
year. 

At the i^e of twenty he left the academy, and spent two 
years in study and devotion at the house of his father, who 
treated him with great tenderness ; and had the happiness, 
indulged to few parents, of living to see hb son eminent for 
'literature, and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartoppfive years, 
as domestic tutor to his son ; and in that time particularly 
devoted himself to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; and, 
being dioeen assistant to Dr. Chaancey, preached the first 
time on the Mrth-day that completed his twenty-fourth 
year ; probably considering that as the day of a second na- 
'tivity, by whtdi he entered on a new period of existence. 
- In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chaunoey ; but 
soon after hit entrance on his charge, he was seined by a 
dangerous illness, which sotak him to such weakness, that 
the congregation thought an assistant necessary, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price. His health then returned gradually; 
' and he performed his duty till (1719) he was seised by a 
fever of such violence and continuance, &at frote the fee- 
bleness which it brought upon him he never perfectly re- 
covered*' 
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Hui ftiUmitowi atott made dMCompMnoaof hisfrMBda 
ntoessaiy, aod drew ppon him the attention of Sir Thom«t 
Abney, who received him into his hoose; where, with ^ 
oonttancy of frienddiip and oniformitj of oondnet »ot>»ften 
to be foond, he was treated for thirty-six years V^aU.JlM 
kindnMS that friendship could prompt^ and all the aitentiiM 
that respact conld dictate. Sir Thomas died about ei^t 
years aifterward; bat he contiotted with the lady and bar 
daughters to the end of his life. The lady died about a 
year after him. 

A 'Coalition like this, a state in whidk the notions of p». 
trenage and dependence were overpowered by the perception 
of rectprooal benefits, deserves a particnlar memorial ; and 
yl #ill not withhold from the reader Dr. Gibbons's xtpre^ 
scntatiott ; to which regard is to be paid,as to the uarralive 
of one who writes what he knows, and what is known Uke* 
wise to moititades besides. 

* Our next observation shall be made npoo that remark- 
ably kind Providence which broaght the Doctor into Sir 
Thomas Abney's family, and continued him there taU hia 
death, a period of no less than thirty-six years. In Uie 
midst of his^ sacred labours for the glory of Ood, and good 
of his generation, he is seised with a most vident 'and 
threatening fever, which leaves him oppressed with great 
wmJumss, and pats a stop at least to his public services for 
four years. In this distressing season, doubly so to hia 
active and pious spirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney 'a 
family, nor ever removes from it till he had finished hia 
days. Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstradoaa 
of the truest friendship. Here, without any care of his 
own, he had every thing which could contribute to the en- 
joyment of life, and favour tbe unwearied pursuits of his 
studies. Here he dwelt in a. family, which for piety, or- 
der, harmony, and every virtue, was an house of Ood. 
Here he had the privilege of a country recess, the fragrant 
bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other 
ad va n t age a, to soothe his mind aod aid his restoratioB to 
health ; to yield him, whenever he chose them, most grate- 
ful intervals from his laborious studies, and enaUe him to 
latun to them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had 
it not been Csr this aiost happy eveat, he might, as to o«l> 
ward view, have feebly, it may be painful^, draglid «n 
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llfaiOTlh Mogr mora y«m of liBcnw, and intbility for piib- 
lle wrviee, and even for proftiable stxidy, or perhaps a^t 
IMMTO audi into his fpnm widar the ovwrwhelmfng load of 
infimities in the midst of his days^ and thus the ohiu«h 
and worid wonld hare been deprived of those man/ eioel- 
lant sermons and works which ho drew np and pttUished 
dwiag hia long rosideneo in thi^ family. In a few T^ars 
alter his coming htther. Sir Iliomas Abnoy dies ; bat his 
amiable oonsort sunrires, who shews the Doctor the saoM 
xospect and firiettdshlp as befora, and most happily for him 
and great nvnbers besides; for, as her riches were gnat, 
bar generosity and manifleeneo were in fall pn^iortion; 
her thread of life was drawn down to a great age, even be- 
yond that of the Doctor's; and thos this excellent man, 
through her kindneiS) and that of her dao^hter, the present 
His. EliaabethAbney>who hi nlike degree esteemed and 
hoaoored him, enjoyed all the benefits and felicities he e>- 
peiieaaed at his first entrance into this family, till his days 
were nambered and finished ; and, like a shock of com in 
Ita stfison, he ascended into the r^jkns of perfect and im- 
mortal life and joy.' 

If this qaotation has appeared long, let it be considered 
that it comprises an acooont of six-andHhirty years, and 
those the years of Dr. Watts^ 

>^m the time of his reception into this family, his life 
was M otherwise diirerrified than by saooesslye pobliea- 
tiens. The series of his works I am not able to dedaee; 
their namber and their ▼ariety shew the inlenseness of his 
indostry, and the extent of his edacity. 

He was one of the first anthors that taoght the diasan- 
tsta to court attentite by the gracca of language. What- 
ever they had among Umm before, wheHier of learning or 
acoteness, was oommobly ebscmred and blonted by ooarse- 
Mss and inelegance of style. He shewed them, that aeal 
mA purity might he expressed and enforced by polished 
diction^ 

He coatfained to the end of his life the teacher of a eon- 
gregatioo ; and no reader of his works can doobt his fide- 
lity or diligence. In the palpit,' though his tow statue, 
which very little exceeded fire feet, graeed^him with no 
advantages of appearance, yet the gravity and pn^riety 
•f hia utteraoco made hia discoarMB very efficacious. I 
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once maBtioned the repuution which Mr.Fo9ter had l 
by hb proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkeswerth; 
vho told me, Aat ia the art of pronunciation he was far ' 
inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Sach was his flow of thoughts, and such his prowptitada 
of language, that in the latter part of his life he did not 
precompose his cursory sermons, but having adjusted the 
heads, and sketched out some particolan, trusted for -aac-. ' 
cess to his extempcrary powers. 

Hh did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by any geat 
ticulations; for, as no corporeal actions have any corr«>> 
spoodence with theological truth» he did not see how they 
could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty s«taices he gare time, by 
a ahort pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and public instruction he added familiar Tiaits 
and personal implication, and was careful to improve the 
opportunities which coaversatkm offered'of diffBsiqg and 
increasing the influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment; bat 
by his established and habitual practice he w«8. gflntle, mo- 
deat,and inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in his at- 
tention to children, and to the poor. To the poor, while 
he lired in the family of his friend, he allotwed the thiid 
part of his* annual revenue, though the whole was not a 
hundred a-jear; and for children he condescended to lay 
aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, to writa 
little poams.of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted 
to their wanttf and capacities, from the dawn of raaaoB. 
through ito gradations of advance in the morning of life. 
Every man, acquainted with the common {Hindidea tf hn-- 
man action, will look with veneratinn'on the writer, who 
ia at one time combating Locke, and at another nakiiig a 
catechism for children in their fourth year. A Tolvatary: 
descent from the digqity of science is perhiya the hardeat 
lesson that humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, hia curiosity exeanive,-and 
his industry continual, his writings are very numerous, and 
his subjects^v^arious. With his theological ytorkt I am oiay 
enough acquainted to. admire hia meeknos of oppositioo 
and his mildness of censure. It waa not only in his book» 
but u his mind, that grthodoxv WM <m«^<2 with cAaH^ 
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^ Of 1^0 pUlMopbicalpitctByiiis ' Logic* kas been rtatvni 
uA» the ouTcnities, end tberefore wame no pxivate recom- 
mendadon; if he owes part of it to Le Clerc,it mnatbe 
considered that no man, who nndcrtalies mereljr to matho- 
diM.oriUastnkte a systeos, pretends to be its aothor. 
^ ;|p his BMtaphgrsical disquisitions, it was -observed bjr the 
late leacned Mr. Dyer, that be confounded the Idea of 
4MC0 with that of «mjpiy space, and did not consider that 
thoqth space might be without matter^yet matter being cx> 
tended could not be without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater plea- 
sore than his ' Improvement of 'the Mind,' of which the rar 
dtcal principka may indeed be found in Locke's ' Condoct 
of the Understandiog;* but they axe so expanded and xa> 
mified by Watts, as toconfer upon him the merit of a wosk 
in the highest degree useful and pleasing. Whoever has 
the care of instructing others may be charged wUh defi- 
oiBBOfe in hia daty if this book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of theology as distiaol 
from his other productions; but the truth is, that whatever 
he -took in hand was, by his i ncessant solicitude for souls^ 
mmvirted to theology. As piety predominated in his mind, 
it ia dafnsed over his works ; under Jus direction it aaay 
ho truly aaid, thwiogim phU$9ophia anciUatur, philoeo- 
phs^ is Mbaervient to evangelical instruction ; it is difficait 
to read a page without leamiag, or at least wishing, to be 
bflttar. Tha attention is caught by indirect instruction, 
mad he .that aat down only to reason is on a sudden oom- 
ptUedtopny. 

It was thinefore with great propriety that, in 17S8, he 
MGAivedfrom Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unscdicitad di- 
pWma, bjr which he became a doctor of divinity. Acadef 
MioaHnnottni would have more value, if they were always 
haatoyed with equal judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preach, and to 
i0- good bgt hia instruction and example ; till at last the in- 
f'***HTP «f afB disabled him from the more laborious past 
nf his ministerial Innctions, and, being no longer capable 
•f pablaB daty, ha ofierad to remit the aaiary appendant 
ta it; bat hia coagvagatieii would not accept the rasig- 
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bim to bis cbuober tnd his bed ; where he was won fn- 
dioUy away without pain, till he expired, 19 ot. i5, 174S, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Few teen have left behind such parity of character, or 
such monuments of laborious piety. He has provided in* 
'stmction for all ages, from those who are lisping their first 
lessons, to the enligiit«taed readers of M^branche and 
Locke ; he has left neither corporeal nor spiritod nature 
unexamined ; he has taught the art of reasoning, and the 
science of the stars. 

' His character, therefore, must be formed from the mul- 
tiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather than from 
any single performance ; forit would not be safe to claim for 
him the highest rank in any single denomination of literary 
dignity ; yet perhaps there was nothing in which he would 
hot have excelled, if he had not divided his powers to dif- 
ferent pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably 
hav% stood high among the authors with whom he is now 
associated. For his judgment was exact, and* h« noted 
beauties and faults with very nice discernment; his imn- 
gfaiation, as the ' Dacian Battle' proves, was vigorous and 
active, and the stores of knowledge were large by which his 
fancy was to be supplied. His ear was well tuned, and lus 
diction was elegant and copious, but his devotional poetry 
Is, l&e that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its 
•copies enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity- of the 
matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction. It Is' 
sttfficient for Watts to have done better than others what no 
man has done well. 

* His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than 
ihi^t be expected from the amusements of a man of lot-' 
tars, and have different degrees of value as Uiey an mon 
or less laboured, or as the ooeauoa was more or lesa frivoor^ 
!able to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measure^ and too 
ofitan in blank verse ; 'the rhymes are not alwayssufficiently ' 
tibrraspondent. He is particularly unhappy in ' coining 
names expressive of characters. His lines areoobunonly 
smooth and easy, and his thou^ts always relif^busly |mra ; 
<mt who is there that, to so Ibueh piety and innocenoa, dooa 
' wish for a greater measure of sprightllness and vigocur! 
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"He is at least one of the few poets with whomydndi and 
.igptnrance may be safely pleased ; fmd happy will be that 
reader whose mind is disposed, by his verses or his prose, 
to imitate him in all but his' nooconfiNrmity, to copy his 
benevoleneo to man, and his reverence to God. 

A. PHILIPS. 

Of the birth or early part of the life of Ambkosb Phi- 
lips I have not been able to find any account. His acar 
demical edoeation he received at St. John's College^ in 
Cambridge,* where he solicited the notice of the world by 
some English verses, in the collection poblished by tlis unir 
versity on the death oif Queen Mary. 

From thu time how he was employed, or in what statioo 
he passed his life, is not yet discovered.- He must have 
published his Pastorals before the year 1706, becai^ they 
are evidently prior to those of Pope. 

He afterward (I709) addressed to the universal patron, 
^ Duke of Dorset, a ' Poetical Letter from Copenhagen/ 
which was published in the ' Tatler,* and is by Pope in pne 
of his Jrst letters mentioned, with high praise, as tha'prb- 
duction of a man ' who . could write very nobly.' 

Philips was a aedous whig, and therefore easily found 
access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour seems not to 
have procured him any thing more than kind words; since 
be was reduced to translate .the * Persian Tales* for Ton- 
son, for which he was afterward reproached, with this ad- 
dition of contempt, that he worked for half-a>orown. The 
book is divided into many sections, for each of which, if 
he received half-arcrown, his rewa^, as writers then were 
paidfWas very lilMral ; but half-a-crown had a mean sound. 
He was employed in promoting the principles of his 
party, by ^itemising Hacket's * Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams.' The original book is written with such depravity 
of genius, such mixture of the fop and pedant, .as has not 
often appeared. The epitome is free enough from affecta- 
tion, but has little spirit or vigour .t 

• He took hit degrees, A. B. 1496, A. M. 1700.~C. r 
t Tbig ouirbt to have been noticed before. It was pubUsbed in 
1700, when he sppears to bare obtained a felk>wililp of St. 
• John»s*-C. 
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la 1712 1m brought upon Uw Uage < The DiitnatHotii«/ 
almoit a^tnoulation of Aadne't ' Aodrontqtte.' Soch « 
work nqnires no onoommoa powert; but the frieads of 
Philit»8 exerted every ifft to promote bis interest. Betee 
the appearance of the pkij, a whole Spectator, nope indeed 
of the best, was devoted to its praise; while it yet con- 
tinned to be acted, another Spectator was written, to tell 
what impression it made qpop Sir Rofer; and on the first 
nifljht a select audience, says Pope,* was called togethtt to 
qpplaad it. 

ft was coftdnded with dm most tnecessftol epiltagiiie ttm 
was ewr yet spoken on the English theatre. The three 
fint nights it was redted twice; and not only c on tin ued 
to be liemanded through the run, as it is lenned, toff 
the play, but whenever it is recalled to the stage, wUn 
by peculiar fortune, thoi^ a copy fttom the French, it yet 
Iteeps itt place, ^t» -epilogue is stiU expected, and is atfH 



Ihe propriety of epilogues In general, and eonsequAidy 
of tlds, was questioned by a correspondent of ' The Speo- 
tpttor,' whose letter was undoubtedly admitted fbr the sdte 
of the answer, which soon followed, written with mudi aad 
and aeriaiony. The attack and the defence equally con- 
tributed to stimulate curiosity and continue attention. It 
mty be discovered in the defence, tiiat Frioi^ epilogao to 
< nuedm' liad a Bttie excited jetionsy; and something of 
Prior's plan may b^ discovered in the performance of his 
rival. Of this distinguished epilogue die reputed sntlior 
was the wretdied Budget, whom Addisra used to deneni- 
natet 'the man who ^lls me cousin;* and when hn was 
asked how sudi a siHy fellow could unrite so wdl, rqUtd. 
' Ihe epilogue was quite another thii^ when I saw H ftrit.* 
It was known in Tonson^s family, and told to Oarrick, that 
Addison was himself the author of It, and that, irtma it 
had been at first printed with his name, he came eariy ta 
the momiog, hefbre the copies were distributed, and ar* 
dared it to be given to Budget, that it might add wei|^t to^ 

. die solicltadon which he was then making for a place. 

Philips was now hi|^ in the ranks of literature. IB^ 
play was applauded: his translations froas Sappho had beepi 

publidwd in 'The Spectator;' he was an iaportiat ai|d 

• Spence. t IMd. 
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dtatfilkgabbed astodate of clabs, witty and poliliea] ; and 
nothing was wanting to his happiness, bat that ha should 
be soMof'its cootinnanoe. 

Ibt work which had procured him the first notice from 
the pobHc was his six pastorals, which, llstteiing the ima- 
gimtioa with Arcadian scenes, probably foond many rea- 
ders, and might have long passed as apleashig amusement, 
had they not been nnh^ipily too mnoh commended. 

Ihe rasttc poems of Theocritus were so highly Talned 
by the Greeks and IU>mans,' that they attracted the imi- 
tation of Virgil, whose Bclognes seem to have been consi- 
dered as preclading all attempts of the same khtd ; for no 
s he ph erds were tanght to sing by any succeeding poet, till 
Ktaaesian and Calphumins ventured their feeble efforts in 
llle lower age of Latin literature. 

At-the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon discovered 
that a dialogue of imaginary swains might be composed 
with Utth difficulty; because the conversation of shepherds 
evdndesprofound or refined sentiment; and for images and 
descriptions, satyrs and faons, and naiads and dryads, 
were always within call; and woods and meadows, and 
hills and rivers, supplied varied of matter, which, having 
a natural power to soothe the mind, did not quickly 
doyir. 

BMnrdi entertained the learned men of hb age with the 
ttbvtihy of modem pastorals in Latin. Being not ignorant 
of Greek, and finding nothing in the word eclogue of rural 
meaning, he supposed it to be corrupted by the copiers, and 
tftterefore called his own productions 4Bclogues,by which 
he meant to express the talk of goatherds, though it will 
tattax xnAj the talk of goats. This new name was adopted 
by subsequent writers, and amongst others by our Spenaer. 

Mbre thui a century afterward (1496) Mantnan pub- 
fished his Bucolics with such success, that they were soon 
dignified by Badins with a comment, and^ as Scaliger com- 
plained, leedved into schools, and taught as classical ; his 
cmaplaint was vain, and the practice, however injudidous, 
spread far, and continued long. Mantuan was read, at least 
jta some of the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the be- . 
I^ing of the present century. The speakerf of Mantuan 
eanied their disquisitions beyond the country, to oenaare 
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the corruptions of the church; and from him Speniar 
leuroed to employ his swains on topics^ of controveny. 

The Italians soon transferred pastoral poetry into their 
own language; Sanassaro wrote 'Arcadia^'in proae and 
▼erse; Tasso and Gaarini wrote *Favo1e Boachareocie,' 
or sylran dramas ; and all the nations of Europe filled ro- 
Inmes with Thyrsis and Damon, and Thestylis and Phylis. 
Philips thinks it ' somewhat strange to conceive how, in 
an age so addicted to the Muses, pastoral poetry never 
comes to be so much aa thought upon.' His wonder seems 
Tery unseasonable ; there had never, from the time of ^en* 
ser, wanted writers to talk occasionally of Arcadia and 
Strephoo; and half the book, in which be first tried his 
powers, consists of dialogues on Queen Mary's death, be« 
cween Tityrus and Cory don, or Mopsus and Menalcas. 'A 
series or book of pastorals, however, I know not that any 
one had then lately published. 

Not long afterward Pope made the first display of his 
powers in four pastorals, written io a very different form^' 
Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took VirgQ for his 
pattern. Philips endeavoured to be natural, Pope laboond 
to.be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addison's 
companions, who were very iKUing to push him into ttpi^- 
tation . The * Guardian ' (-ave an account of pastoral, partfy 
critical, and partly historical ; in whidk, when the merit 
of the modem is compared, Tasso and Guarini are oentored 
for remote thoughts and unnatural refinements; and, upon 
the! whole, the Italians and French are all excluded from 
rural poetry ; and the pipe of the pastoral Ikiuse is tran^ 
mitted by lawful inheritance from Theocritus to Vii^, fttm 
Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser to Philips. 

t^ith thu inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was aot 
much delighted; he therefore drew a comparison of ^iilip^ 
performance with )u% own, in which, with an unexampled 
and unequalled artifice of irony, though he has himself al- 
ways the advantage, he gives the preference to Philipa. Tha 
desigi) of aggrandiaii^ himself he disguised, with sudi dex- 
terity, that, though Addison discevered it, Steele was de- 
ceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope by publishing 
his paper. ifqUished however it was (Guard. 40^; and 
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from thftt time Pope and Philips IvrtA ixi a perpetual wci- 
procatioD of inalevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there was. 
DO proporUon between the combatants ; but PhUips, thQugJi . 
he cwiW not prevaU by wit, hoped to hart Pope with, an- 
other weapon, and charged him, as Pope thou^U, with Ad- 
dison's approbation, as disaffected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, there is 
no appearance that any regard was paid to his damowr*. 
He pwieeded to grosser insnltj, and hnng up a rod at Bat- 
ton's, with which he threatened to chastise Pope, who ap- 
pears to have b«en extremely exasperated ; for in the fiwt 
edition of his lietters he calls Philips 'rascal,' and in the 
last still charges him with (detaining in his hands the .s\ib.. 
scriptions for Homer delivered to him by the Hanover 
Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to ap- 
propriate the money ; he only delayed, and with suf&deDt 
meanness, the gratification of him by whose prosperity he 
was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness; Phnip9 
became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the absurd. 
admiraUoq of his friends, who decorated Mm with hono-. 
rary garlands^ which the first breat)i of contrsdictionf 

blasted. 

When upon thesuccessfon of the house of Hanover every, 
wUg expected to be happy, PhiUps seems to have obtained 
too little notice ; he caught few drops of the golden shower, 
though he did not omit what flattery could perform. He. 
was only made a commissioner of the lottery (1717), and, 
what did not much eleva^ his character, a justice of the 
peace. , . ■' 

The success of his first play must naturally dispose him 
to turn his hopes towards the stage; he did not however, 
soon commit himself to the mercy of an audience, bat c^% 
tented himself with the fame ailready fCQ^^:**** ^^ *^^> 
nine years he produced (1728) 'iT»« Briton,' a tragedy, 
whidi, whatever was its reception,i8now,neglected ; thou^- 
one of th^ scenes, between Vanoc, t)ie British prince, aq4. 
ValeDs, the Koiftan general, is confessed to be wxit^n wilb 
great dramatic skill, animated by spirit truly po^ti^* 
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He had notbem MW, though he had beaa aOent; Cor he 
exhibited anott«r tragedy the sane 7«ar, od the atmjr «C 
'Hmnpfarey Dake of Ghmceiter.* Hiis tngedy ia only 
reflMmbered by its title*. 

His happiest nndertaking was of a paper caHed "Ihe 
Ffeethinker/ ia conjunction with associate!, of whom one 
was Dr. Bonlter, who, then only minister of a pariah ia 
Soothwarit, was of so much coDseqoeooe to the goTeramant, 
that he was made first, bishop of Bristol, and aftcrwani 
primate of Ireland, where hia piety uid his charier w01 be 
long bonoQzed* 

It may easily be ima^ned that what was printed under 
the direction of Boulter would have nothing in it indecent 
or licentions; its title is to be understood as implying only 
freedom from unreasonable prejudice. It has been re- 
iwinted in volumes, but is little read ; nor can in^artial 
criticiflm recommend it as worthy of revival. 

Bodter was not well qualified to write diunud enaya ; 
Imt he knew how to practise the liberality of greatnaaa and 
the fidelity of friendship. When he was advanced to tha 
height of ecclesiastical dignity, he did not forget dM oom- 
panion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be slenderly 
supported, he took him to Ireland, as partaker of his for> 
ttme ; and, making him his secretary,* added audi prefar- 
ments as enabled him to represent the county of Armagh iir 
die Irish parliament. 

In Beeember, 17£6, he was made seeretary to the Laid 
Chancenor ; and in August, 17SS, became judge of the Pk^ 
rogative Court. 

Aftur the death of his patron he oontfaiued some years in 
Ireland; but at last longing, w it seems, for his naUva 
country, he returned (1748) to London, having doobt hw 
survived most of his friends and enemies, and among them 
his dreaded antagonist. Pope. He found however the Daks 
of Newcastle still livhig, and to him ha dedicated hia vomi 
collected into a volume. 

' Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, 
he now certidnly hoped to pass some years of life in plaely 
and tranquillity ; but his hope deceived him : he 



« The Archbtobop'* ' Lettera.' pabllihed la 1709 (tbe ortgiaals 
of wUch are now In Clatat Charah Ubiarf , Oxford> wave ceK 
lected bj Mr. PhUips«-C. 
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vith a palsy, and died* Jane 18,1749, in hisseveDty-cighth 
year. 

Of his personal charaeterall that I have heard is, that 
he was eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, and that 
in conversation he was solemn and pompoos. He had great 
sensibility of censure, if jodgment may be made by a sin- 
gle story which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentle- 
man of great eminence in Staffordshire. ' Philips,' said he, 
' was once at table, when I asked him, How came thy king 
of Epirns to driye oxen, and to say " I'm goaded on by 
love i" After which qaestion he never q^ke again.' 

.Of ' The Distrest Mother* not much is pretended to be 
his own, and therefore it is no sobject of criticism; his 
other two tragedies, I believe, are not below mediocrity, 
nor above it. Among the poems comprised in the late Col- 
lection, the Letter from Denmarh may be justly praised ; 
the Pastorals, which by the writer of the ' Guardian' were 
ranked as one of the four genuine productions of the rustic 
muse, cannot surely be despicable. Tliat they exhibit a 
mode of life which did not exist, nor ever existed, is sot 
to be objected : the supposition of such a state is allowed 
to pastoral. In his other poems he cannot be denied the 
praise of lines sometimes elegant ; but he has seldom mnch 
force or much oomprebensioii. The pieces that please 
best are those which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, 
.procured him the name of Namby Pamby, the poems of 
short lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and cha- 
racters, from Walpole, the ' steerer of the realm,' to ^liia 
Polteney in the nursery; The numbers are smooth and 
sprii^tly, and the diction is seldom faulty. They are not 
loaded with much thought, yet, if they hsid been written by 
Addison,they would have had admirers : little things are aot 
gained but when they are done by those who can do greater* 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Tbeban bard, however he 
may fall below his sublimity ; he will be allowed, if he haa 
less fire, to have more smoke. 

He hu added nothing to English poetry, yet at ImiT 
half his book deserves to be read : perhaps he valued most 
himself that part which the critic would reject. 

* At Ua hoate In Hanorer-stfeet, and was boried la Aadler 
Chapel.-^. 
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WEST. 

OiLBSKT Wbst is one of the writers of whom I rcgm 
my i&abiUty to give a vaSamt acoonnt; the iotelligeiice 
trhich my inqairenhaye obtained is feoeral and scanty. 

He was the son of the Rev. Dr. West; perhaps* him 
who pablished ' Pindar' at Oxford lUxrat iht beginniog of 
this century. ' His mother was sister to Sir Richard Tem- 
ple, afUrwiird Lord Cobham. Hl| father, porposing to eda- 
cate him for die church, sent him first to Eton; and afttf. 
ward to Oxford ; bat he was sedneed to a more aiiy mode 
of life,' by a oomuission in a troop of horse, procmned him 
by his uncle. 

He continued some time in the army ; though it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he never sunk into a meiv soldier, 
nor ever lost the love, or modi neglected the pursuit, of 
kaniing; and affcorward, finding himself more inclined to 
ciiil employment he laid down his commission, and en< 
gsged in business under the Lord Townshend, thu secrei 
tary of state, with whom he attended the King to Hanover. 

His adherence to Lord Townshend ended in nothing but 
a nomination (May 1799) to be clerk-extraordinary of the 
privy-council, which produced no immediate profit ; for it 
only placed him in a state of expectation and right of suc<* 
cession, and it was very long before a vacancy admitted 
him to profit. 

Sobn afterfrwrd he married, and settled himself in a very 
pleasant house at Wickham^ in Kent, where he devoted 
himself to learning and to piety. Of his leammg the lat^ 
Colfection exhibits evidence, which would have been yet 
fuller, if the dissertations which accompany his version of 
Pindar had not been improperly omitted. Of his piety the 
influence has, I hope, been extended far by his * Obaerva* 
tions on the Resurrection,' pidilished in 1747, for which tho 
tudversity of Oxford created him a doctor of laws by di- 
ploma (March so; I74B) and would doubtlels have reachio^ 
yet further, had he lived to complete what he had for some 
time meditated, the evidences of the truth of the 'New 

• Certainly him. If wu pobiished la 1«07.-«C. 
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TMtUMnt.' Fttli&pB it may not be wiAoat effect to tell, 
that he read the prayera of the poblie liturgy every mom- 
ing to his family, andthat en Suiday ereniag he called hie 
aerranta into the parloor, and read to them first a sermon 
and then prayers. Crashatr is now not the only maker of 
vezees to whom may be given the two Tenerable names of 
poet and aaint. 

Be was Tory often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, 
when tbey were weary of faction and debates^ nsed at 
Wickhamto find books and quiet, a decent table, and lite- 
rary conversation. There is at Wickham a walk made by 
Pitt; and, what is of far more importance, at Wickham 
I^yftelton received that c<mvietion which prodoced his 
* Dissertation on St. Fanl.' 

These two illostrioo^ friends had for a while listened to 
the blandishments of infidelity ; and when West's book was 
published, it was bonght by some who did not know his 
change of opinion, in expectation of new objectioDs against 
ChriMiaaity ; and as infidels do not want malignity, they 
nrengfid. the dis^>pointment by calling him a methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends endea- 
voored, but without snccess, to obtain an augmentation. 
It is repoked, that the education of the young prince 
was offered to him, but that he required a more extensive 
power of superiotendance than it was thought proper to 
allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he lived 
to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the privy-council 
(1758 j/^ and Mr. Pitt at last had it in his power to make 
him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late 
to be long^ enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the ca^ 
lamities of life ; he lost (1755) his only son ; and the year 
after (March S6) a stroke of the palsy brought to the grave 
one of tbk few poets to whom the grave might be without 
its terrors. 

Of his translations! have only compared the first Olym • 
pic ode with the original, aiid found my expectation sar- 
passed, both by its elegance and its exactness. He does not 
confine himself to his author's train of stansas, for he saw 
that the difference of the languages required a different 
mode of versification. Hie first strophe is eminently har- 
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in the second be-has a little strayed froa KadwIfttManiag, 
iwho says, * if thoa my sool, wisheit to speak of gaunes* 
look Dot inthe desert sky for a plaDethotter than the aon; 
nor shaU we tell of nobler games than those of Olympis.* 
I^e is sometimes too paraphrastical. Pindar bestowa vpoa 
Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies ddighting m 
horusi a word which, in the translation, generates thoso 
lines: 

• 

Ulero's royal brows, whose care 

Tends tbe courser's noble breed, 
PleasM to nurse the preg^nant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that ' he came alone in the dark to 
the White Sea;* and West, 

Near the bUlow-bealen Side 
Of the foam-bcsilrerM main. 
Darkling, and alone, he stood : 

which however is less exuberant than the former pass^e. 
A work of this kind mast, in a miuate examipation, dis- 
cover many imperfections ; but West's version, so far as I 
have considered it, appears to be the product of great labour 
and great abilities. 

His Institution qfthe Garter (1742) is written with 
sufficient knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the 
<age to which it is referred, and with great elegance of dic- 
tion ; but for want of a process of events, neither knowlodge 
nor elegance preserve the reader from weariness. 

His Imitations qf Spenser an very successfully per- 
formed, both with respect to the metre, the language, and 
the fiction; and being engaged at once by the excellence of 
the sentiments, and the artifice of the copy, the mind has 
two amusements together. But sach compositions are not 
to be reckoned among the great achievements of intellect, 
because their effect is local and temporary, they appeal not 
to saason or passion, but to memory, and presuppose an ac 
cidental or artificial state of mind. An imitation of Spen. 
ser is nothing to a reader, however acute, by whom Spen- 
ser has never been perused. Works of this kind maj d«« 
serve praise, as proofs of great indastry, and great nioety 
of observation : but the highest praise, the praise of genius 
they cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of 
which the effect is coextended with rational nature, or at 



l«utwjdk dke' whole circle «f tmllshed lif« V ^hM islesi 
tlun tills «aa be only pretty/the pleythbg of fashioD, and 
the amttsemenl of a daj. 

Then is in the * Adyentnre^ «i paper of yerses given 
to one of the aatholr's as Mr. Weet's, and supposed to have 
been written by him. It ehoaliYnot be c<moeded, howerer, 
diat it is printed with Mr. Jago*s name in Dodsley's Collec- 
tion, and is mentioned aft his in a letter of Shen«tone*i. 
Parhaps West gave it withont naming the author ; and 
Hawkesworth, receiving it from him, thought it his ; foi:' 
his he thonght it, as^he told me, and as he tells the public. 

COLLINS. 

WiLLiAii Collins was born at Chichester, on the 
twenty-fifth day of December, about 1720. His father was 
a hatter of good reputation* He was in 1733, as Dr. War- 
burton has kindly informed me, admitted scholur of Win- 
chester College, where he was educated by Dr. Burton. 
His English exercises were better than his Latin. t 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses 
to * A lady weeping,' published in ' The Gentleman's Ma< 
gazine.' 

I9 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholafs to be )«• 
ceived in succession at New CpUege, but unhappily there 
was no vacancy. This was the original misfortune of his 
life. He became a commoner of Queen's College, probably 
with a scanty maintenance : but was, in about half a year, 
elected a demy of Magdalen College, where he continued 
till he had taken a bachelor's degree, and then fuddenly 
left the university; for what reason I know not thathe told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary- adven- 
'tnrer, with many projects in his head, and very little mo- 
ney ia his pockets. He designed many works; but his 
great fault wa5 irresolution ; or the frequent calls of im- 
mediate necessity broke his scheme, and suffered him to 
pursue no settled purposes A man doubtful of his dinner, 
or trembling at a creditor, is not much disposed to ab- 
stracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He published 
proposals for the history of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo * 
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Testh, and with htm rettntmeiit of Us tutdatt i 
Bat probably not a page of his history was ever wriUen. 
He plannad several tragedies, but he odIj planned them. 
He wrote now and then odes and other paams, and did 
something, howoTer Utile. 

About thisttme Ifell into Us company. Hisappear«Boa 
was deoent and manly ; his knowledge oonsldenble, his 
views extensive, his conversation elegant, and his disposi- 
tion cheerful. By degrees I gained his oonfidenoa; and 
•one day was admitted to him when he was immnred by n 
bailiff, that was prowling in the street. On this oecaa i an 
recovrse was had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of a 
translation of Ari8totle*s Poetics, whidi^ he engaged to 
write with a large commantary, advanced as modi money 
as enabled Um to escape into the country. He shewed me 
the guineas safe in hh hand. Soon afterward Us uncle, Mr. 
Martin, a lieutenant^olon^, left him about two thousand 
pounds; a sum wUchCk>lliiis could scarcdy think exhanai. 
ible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas 
were then repaid, and die translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for happiness. Oillins, who, while 
he studied to b'oe, felt no evil but poverty, no sooner Uvett 
tostudp, than his life was assailed by more dreadlul c»> 
lamities, disease and insanity. 

Havii^ formerly written hb character,* wUle perhapa it 
was yet more distinctly impressed upon my memory, I 
shall insert it here. 

'Mr. Collins was a man of extendve l it er a t ur e, and of 
vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only with the 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and Spaniah 
languages. He had employed his mind cUefly upon woxfca 
of fiction, and subjects of fancy; and, by indulging some 
peculiar habits of thought was eminently ddi^ted with 
those flights of imagination wUch pass the bounds of natua, 
and to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive ae- 
quiescence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, 
giants, and monsters; he delifl^ted to rove throu^ tfaa 
meanders of enchantment, to gahe on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, to repose by the water>falis of Elysina 
gaidMs. 

t \^^ 'PeeHcal Calendar,* a coliecttoaof poemsby Fawkea 
^ Wotjr, in seversl volomei, 176S, te.— C. 
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- ' niis wis however the chsniieter ratfao' of his tiidizia> 
tioB theohis genios } the grandeur of wfldness, and the no- 
vtflty of extravagance, were alwaysdesired by him, but not 
alwaja attained. Yet, aa. diligence is never wholly lost, 
if his efforts sometimes caused harshness and obscaritj, 
thej likewise prodnced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed of excellence' 
led him to oriental fictions and allegorical imagery, and 
peihaps, while lie was intent upon descripdou, he did not 
snfficientiy cukivate sentiment. His poems are die produe- 
tioos of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
Imowledge either of books or life, but somewhat obstructed 
in its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 

* * Hi( morals were pure, and his opinions pious : In a 
long continuance of poverQ^, and long habits of dissipa- 
tion, it cannot be expected that any character should be 
exactly uniform. There is a degree of want by which the 
freedom of agency is almost destroyed ; and long aasocia- 
tioo with fortuitous companion^ will at last relax the 
strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of necessity. That 
this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed almost un- 
entangled through the snares of life, it would be prejudice 
and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said that at least he 
preserved the source of action unpolluted, that his princi- 
ples were never shaken, that his distinctions of ri^t and 
wrong were never confoondad, and that his faults had 
Bodiing of malignity or design, but proceeded from some ^ 
unexpected pressure, or casual temptation. 

/ ' The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but 
with pity and sadness. He, languished some years under 
diat depression of mind whidi enchains the faculties with- 
oat destroying them, and leaves reason the knowledge of 
right withoDt the power of pursuing it. These clouds which 
he perceived gathering on his intellects, he endeavoured to 
dispene by travel, and passed into IVance ; but fonnd him* 
adf constrained to yield to his malady, and retnmed. He 
was for some time confined in a house of lunaties, and af« 
tarward retired to the care of his sister in Chichester, 
where death, in 1756, came to his rdief. 

• ' Afte^' his tetum from France, the writer of this cha- 
racter paid him a visit at Islington, where he was waiting 
for his sister, whom he had directed to meet him; i^ 
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WM tlMB BOtUng of disorder diiq^niidA io hit Viiad bj an J 
bufc himself i bat ho hod withdrawn from stody^ood tra> 
ToUed with no other book thair an EngUth TeitamtaVsoeh 
as children carry to the school : when his friend took it 
intohishand,oatof cnriosi^ to see what oomponion^mui 
of lettsrs hod chosen, " I have int one book," said ColUna, 
** bat tbat is the best.*' * 

Such was the fate of Ck>UiBSy wi^ whom I once deligihtod 
to converte, and whom I yet remember with tftndemesa. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness) by his 
^earned frienda Dr. Warton and his brother, to whoaa ko 
■poke with disapprobadon of his Oriental Edogaes, as not 
saflficiently expressive of Asiatic manners, and called dism 
his Irish Eclogoes. He shewed them, at the same time/an 
ode inscribed to Mr. John Home, on the soperstiaons of 
the Highlands ; which they thonght sapwior to his other 
works, bot which no search has yet found.* 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, bat general 
Unity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital than 
his iotellectaal powers. What he spoke wanted neither 
judgment nor spirit; bat a few minates ezhaosted him, 
so that he was forced to rest upon the conch, till a abort 
cessation restored his powers, and he was again able to talk 
with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to lisel 
soon after his ooze's daath ; and, with the osual 
of men so diseased, eagerly snatphed that temporary 
with which the Uble and the bottle flatter and sedoee. Bat 
his health continoally declined, and he grew more and 
more barthensome to himself.. 

To what I have formeriy said of his writings may. bo 
added, that his diction was often harsh, unskilfnlly la- 
beared, and injudiciously selected. He affected the oboo^ 
lete when it was. not worthy of revival ; and he pata hia 
words o^t of the common order, seeming to think, with soaae 
later candidates for fame, that not to write piose is oetw 
tainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow n»> 
tion, doiged and impeded with dnsters. of oonsonaata. Am 
men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry 
of Collins maj sometimes extort praise when it gifoa little 
pleasore. 

• Itis prtafeed ia the late Collectioa.— R. 
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Mr.'CoUiiu's'fink prodnotkn is mlded bars firom the 
'Poetical Calendar.' 

TO MISS AUBELIA C R, . 

ON SUB WB»PINe AT -flBR SISTER'S WSDDNVG. 

■ Cea«e, felr Aurellat eea«e to monrn ; 

Lament not Hamiab's bappy state ; 
Yoo may be happy in yonr turn. 

And fdze tbetrearare you reflet. 
With love united Hymen stand*. 

And softly wldapers to your charms, 
' Meet but your lover in my bands, 

Yon'il find your sister- in his armi.' 

DYER. 

JOHM D YBR, ef whom I haTe up other aceooat to give than 
his ovn letters, published with Hughes's correspoDd«iee 
and the notes added by the editor, have afforded me, was 
bom in 1700, the second son of Robert D7er,of Abergks^ 
ney, in Caermarthenshire, a soUdun-of great capaicity and 
note. 

■ He passed through Westminster-school under the care of 
J>r. Freind, and was then caUed home to be instructed in 
his.father's profession. Bat his father died soon, and; he 
took no delight in the stnd j of the law ; but, having always 
amused himself with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and 
became pupil to Mr.Ridiardson, an artist then of high re* 
pntation,.bat now better known .by his books than by his 
pictures. . 

Having studied awhile under his masto', he became, as 
he tells his firiend, an itinerant painter, and wandered about 
South Wales, and the parts adjacent ; but he mingled poetx^ 
with painting, and about 1787» printed * Grongar Hill' in 
Lewis's Miscellany. - ' 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with bis own proficiency, he, 
like other painters, travelled to Italy ; and coming back in 
1740, publuhed * The Ruins of Rome.' 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did not 
make moeh use of his acquisitions in painting, whatever 
they might be: for decline of health aud'love of study 
determined him to the church. He therefore eotered 
into orders; and, it seems, married sbout the same time 
a lady of the name of £nsor; ' whoso grandmother,' ss^ 

Q2 
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lw« 'wu aShfekspem dewoided ftooi abreUiflr of cntay 
body*! Shakspeare ;* hy her, in 1756^ 1m bada ton and three 
denghten living. 

Hit eodesiastical provision was for a loiv time but slen- 
der. His first patron, Mr. Hsrper, gavehin, in 1741» Cal- 
tfaorp, in Leioestershire, of equity pounds a year, on which 
he lived ten years, and then exchanged it for Bdchford, in 
lancoinshire, of seventy^five. His condition now began to 
mend. In 1751, Sir John Heathcote gave hink Coningsby, 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year ; and in 1755, the 
Chancellor added Kirkby,of <me fanndred and ten. He 
complains that the repair of the honse at Coningsby, and 
other expenses, took away the profit. In 1757, he published 
' The Fleece/ his greatest poetical woii, of which I will not 
tappwu a Kidicrous story. Bodsley, the bookseller, was 
one day mentioning it to a oritical visitor, with more aqpec- 
tatimi of sMoess than the other could easily admit. In 
the Gonvertation the AuUior's age was asked, and being re- 
presented as advanced in life, * He will,' aaid tbe critk, 
' be buried in woollen.' 

He did not indeed long survive that pubUoatlon, nor 
long enjoy the increase of his preferments; for in* 1758 
he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require 
an elaborate chtfoism. ' Qrongar Hill' is the happiest of 
his productions : it is not indeed very accurately written : 
but the scenes which it Splays are so pleasing, the imagat 
which they raise are so welcome to the mind, and dia re. 
flections of the writer so consonant to the general aaasa or 
experience of mankind, that when it is once read, it willba 
read again. 

"» The ideaof ' Ihe Ruins of Bome^ strikes more, but pleases 
less, and the title raises greater expectation than the p«n> 
formance gratifies. Some passage*, however, areooaoeived 
with Uie mind of a poet; as when, in the neighbourhood of 
dil^tidating edifices, he says, 

—The pilgrim oft 
At dead of ntrtit» 'odd hb orbon, bean 
Aghast the vuce of ttne, diq?«rting tow'ri. 
Tumbling all precipitate, dotrn dau'd, 
RsttUitg sronnd, loud tbmd'ring to the moon. 
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Of * The Sleae*,* vfaioh iwv«i became popalar* andis now 
nnmrsellynegleeted, I can say little that ia likelyto recall 
it to attmtion* The wooksomber and the poet appear to 
me such diacordant natniea, that aa attempt u> brii^ them 
together is to ample thfi »irpent toiih the fowl. When 
Dyer, whose mind was not uopoetical, has done his ntmost, 
bj interesting his reader, in oar native commodity, by in- 
tcnpersing roral imagery, and inddoital digressions, by 
clothing small images in great words, and by all the wri. 
tar's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally adhering, and 
the ir reve r ence habitnally annexed to trade and mannfac* 
tore, sink him under insuperable cqipression ; and the dis- 
gust which blank verse, encumberingaod encombersd, super- 
adds to an unpleasing d^ect, soon repels the reader, how- 
ever willing to be pleased. 

' XiSt me however honestly report whatevar may counter- 
hnlance this weight of censure. I have befMA told, that 
■Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, has a right to be 
heard, sidd, ' that he would regulate bis opinionof the rdgn- 
ing taste by the fate of Dyer's ** Fleece ;" for, if that were 
ill-reeeived, he should not think it any longer reasopable to 
expeet fame fSrom excellence.' 

SHENSTONE. 

William SHSifSTONK,the son of Thomas Shenstone and 
Acne Pen, was bom in November, 1714, at the Leasowes in 
Hales-Owen, one of those insulated districts which, in the 
division of -the kingdom, was appended, for some reason not 
now discoverable, to a distant county ; and which, though 
surrounded by Warwickshire and Worcestershire, belongs 
to Shropshire, thouj^ perhaps thirty miles distant from any 
other part of it. . 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of 
' The School-ldisuress' has delivered to posterity ; and sooi| 
received such delight from books,that he was always calling 
for firesh entertainment, and expected that, when any of 
the Csmily went to market, a new book should be broni^t 
him, which, when it came, was in fondness carried to bed 
and laid by him. It is suid, that, when his request had been 
n^lectecf, his mother wrapt up a piece of wood of the m«»* 
|i9rm» and pacified him for the night. 
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At 1m gr«w otder/he wait for 'Awhttt to tfa« OnnMar- 
ichool, in Halei'Oirea, and was plteed aftanrard witli.Mr. 
CnanptoD, aa eminent 8chooI>master at Solihal, whara 1m 
distinguished himself by tha qaiebwss of his progrcas. 

When he was yoong (Jonei 17S4) he was dejprived of hia 
father, and soon after (Aogast, 1786) of bis grandfadicr, 
and was, with his brother, who died afterward anaBanied* 
left to the eazo of his grandmothar, who managed tha aatata. 

From school ha was sent in 1738 to Fembroka College, in 
Oxford, a societ j which for half a eentnty has been eminent 
for Enj^ish poetry and elegant literataxe. Here it a|ipeaia 
thathefonnd delight and adrantage ; for he contianed bis 
name in die book ten years, thoagh he ttxric no degree* Afler 
the lint foor yeir« he put on the civilian's gown, bat willi> 
oat shewing any intention to engage in the iffo f a wion . 

About the time when he wait to Oxford, the death of hia 
grandmother dcToWed his aifoirs to the care of the BeT» 
rend Mr. Dolman, of Brome, in StalTordahire, whose atton- 
tion he always mentioned with gratitode. 

At Oxford be employed himself npoa English poetry ; 
and in 1797 pablished a small miscellany, withoat his naaia. 

He then for a time wandered about, to aoqoaint himself 
with life, and was sometimes at London, sometimes at Bath, 
or any other place of public resort; bnt he did not forget 
his poetry. He published in 1741 his * Judgment of Her* 
coles,' addressed to Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest he sup- 
ported with great warmth at an election ; this was next yaw 
followed by * The School Mistress.' ' 

Mr. Ddman, to whose care he was indebted for his eaaa 
and leisaza, died in 1745, and the care of hia own fovtoiM 
now fell upaa him. He tried to escape it awhile, and UtmI 
at his house with his tenants, who were distantly related : 
bat, finding tha(t imperfect possession inoonTonient, he took 
the whole estate into his own hands, more to the improvo- 
ment of its beauty, than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and hia 
ambition of roral elegance : he began from this time to point 
his prospects, to diyersjfy his sorfoee, to entaa||a bis 
walks, and to wind his waters; which he did with such 
Judgment and such fancy, as made his litde domain tha 
'^^'gieat, and the admiration of tha skilful; aplnea 
' by trayellers, and copied by designers. *Wbo> 
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Tki> iniM wit iba pniia oF ShnMont ; bni, liks *D 
odurBodM pf feHeU7,U KUiiM cnja^inl viduml io tbiu- 
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ke o^i^t find his floors floodod by a ahowor Utfonili tho 
broken roof ; but could spose iw oioiwy for its r^arstion. 

lAttBM his espensos broaf^ cUunovrs about him^ thai 
fwpo w ared the lamb's bleat and the linnet's song ; and his 
grores were haunted by beings 'very different from f anns and 
fthries.* He spent his estate in adorning it, and his death 
was prabaUy hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that 
tpuA its oil in biasing. It is said, that, if he had lived a 
Uttle longer, he wonld have been aaaisted by a pension : such 
bonn^ conld not have ^en erer more properly bestowed ; 
bat that it-was erer asked is not oertain ; it is too certain 
that it never was esgoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a pntrid fever, about five 
on Friday morning, Fcbraary 11, 1763; and was bmied 
by the side of his brother in the chnrch-yard of Haka* ^ 

Owen. 

He was never m&rried, though he mi|^ have obtained 
the lady, whoever she was; to whom his ' Pastoral Ballad' 
#as addressed. He is represented by his friend Dodsley \ 
as a man of great tenderness and generositj, kind to .aU 
that were within his influence; but, if once offended, not * 
easily i^peased : inattentive to economy, and careless of 
his expenses. In his person he was larger than the nuddla 
sine, with something clnmsy in his form ; very negUgent of 
his dothes, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair in a 
particular manner; for he held that the fashion was no mle 
of dress, and that every man was to snithis appearance to 
his natural form.f 

His mind was not very comprehensive^ nor his euiosity 

• Mr.^Grsves, however, expresaea hli belief thst ttiis Is a i 

froandless anmiae- 'Mr.Shenat<Hie,'lie addk 'was too much 1 

reqiccted lo the neighbonrbood to be treated with rudenesa : and 
though bia worka (frugally aa they were managed), added to his 
nanDCT of Uvingj-mast neccMarily have amde ikm exceed his in- 
come, and. of coura«, he might aometime* be diatreaaed for monev» 
Iet he haa too much spirit to expose hlmaelf to inaelti from tn- 
iog sums, and guarded againat any great dietreas, by antldiKat- 
lag a few handrecla : wbicti his eatate could very well bear» as 
appeared by what remained to hia executors, after the payment 
of nia debta, and bis legaciea to Us friends, anid aannlUes oithlr^ 
ponnds a year to one aervanL and six pounds to another; lor bw 
will was dictated with equal Justice and generosity.'— R. 

t ' These,' says Mr. Graves, * were not predaely nia aenttmenlBv 

though he thought right enough, that every one should, in sonao 

degree, consult his particular shape and complexion In sdluaHof 

"^ WM»; and that no fhshion ought to lenetify wimt was «»- 

Mul, absurd, or really deformed.' 
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■etive ; 1m had na tUm &»r thOM puts of knowUdga vhich 
1m had not himself coItiTated. 

His life was unstained by an^ crime ; the El^fff ou Jease, 
which has been supposed to relate an unfortunate and cri« 
adnal amour of his own, was known by his friends to haTu 
been suggested by the story of Miss Godfrey^ in IU«h«nh> 
son's 'Pamela.* 

What Gray thought of his diaraeter,from the penual of 
his letters, was this :~~ 

' I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone'a Jjutt 
tort. Poor man ! he was a^wKj* wishiog for money, for 
fiune, and other distinctions ; and his whole philosophy eon- 
fisled in livJBg against his irill in retirement, and in a plaoa 
which his taste had adomed,bnt which he only eojoyed whAa 
people of note oame to see and commend it« his correapoik> 
dence is about nothing else but this place, and his own 
writings, with two or three neighbouring ciengymen, who 
wrote verses too/ 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, humoiy 
oos sallies, and moral pieces. 

His eonoeption of an elegy he has in his preface very 
judiciously and discriminately explained. It is, according 
to his account^ the effusion of a contemplative mind, some- 
times plaintive, and always serioos, and therefore superior 
to the glittclr of slight ornaments. His compositions suit 
not ill to this description. His topics of praise are the do- 
mestic virtues, and his thoughts are pure and simple ; but, 
wanting combination, they want variety. The peace of so- 
litude, the innocence of.inactivity, and the unen vied security 
of an humble station, can fill bat a few pages. That of 
which the essence is uniformity will be soon described. 
His elegies have therefore too mudi resemblanos of each 
other.i 

The lines are sometimes such as elegy requires, smooth 
and easy ; but to this praise his claim is not constant; his 
diction is often harsh, improper, and affected ; his words 
ill-coined, or ill-chosen ; and his phrase unskilfully in- 
vwrted. 

The lyric poems are almost all of the light and aary 
kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, without the 
load of any weighty meaning. From these, however, Ru- 
ral Elegance has some right to be excepted. I onoe heard 
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it pjtiMd by lT«ry learned lady; and thoightht lines art 
ixr^pilar, and the t]lOl^(hts diAued viA too much verboBty , 
yet it eannot be denied to otrntain both philoiq^ieal argo- 
meat and pbctioal epiiit. 

Of the rest I eannot think any excellent t 'I3ae Skylark' 
pleases me beit» whidi has, however, more of the epigram 
than of the ode. 

Bot the four parte of his ' Pastoral Ballad' demand 
particalar notice. I cannot bat regret that it is pastoral ; 
an intelligent reader, acquainted with the scenes of real lifie, 
sickens at the mention of the crook, the pipe, the shotspi 
and the hide, which it is not neoessaiy to bring forward to 
notice, for the poet's art is selection, and he ought to shev 
the beaotiis without the grossaess of the ooontry life. His 
stania teems to have been chosen in imitation of Eowe's 
' Deq^aix^ Shepherd.' 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any mind 
denies it sympathy, it has »> acquaintance with love or &»• 
twe. 

Ivrli'd erery hoar that went by,. 

Beyond all that had pleatM me before ; 
But now they are past, and I slf b. 
And I grieve that I prlzM them no more. 

' IVhea forcM the fair nymph to forego, 
4 What angttlfb i felt In my heart ! 

Yet I Ihouffht (bat it ndrhc not be w>) 
'Twas widi iMla that she mw me depart. 

She gai'd, aa 1 slowly withdrew. 

My path I coald hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adiea, 

I thovghi that she bade meKtom. 

In the Moond this passage has its prettineis, thoogb it 
be not equal to the former : — 

I 

I hare found ont a gift for my fair ; 

I have foQod where the wood-pigeons breed : 
Bat let me that plunder forbear, a 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 

• For he ne'er c6ald be true, she averr'd. 
Who could rob a poor bird of Its yoang; 
And 1 lor'd her the more when 1 beard 
Sach tenderness fall from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common-places of amoroua 
poetry with some address :— 

lis his with mock-passion to glow ! 

Tls his in smooth talcs to viifold. 
How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sore, is as cold ; 
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How the Dighting«le» labour the ftnio. 

With the notes of his ebarmer to Tie ; 
How they vary their accents in ▼aln, 

Refdoe at her triamphs, and die. 

In. the fourth I find nathiag better thui this natunl 
stsainofHope: — . 

Alas ! from the day that we me^ 

What hope of an end to my woes, 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repoee ? 

Yet Time may diminish the pain : 
Tbe.flower, and the shrub, and the tree* 

Which I reard for her pleasure in Tain, 
In time may hare conuort for me. 

HU LeoMm are by their title exempted firom the tere- 
ritiet of critidam ; yet it may be remarked in a few words, 
that his hnmonr is sometimes gross, and seldom sprightly. 

Of the moral poems, the first is * The Choice of Her- 
cules/ from Xenophon. The nombers are smooth, the 
diction elegant, and the thoi^^ts just ; bot something of 
▼igour is still to be wished, which it might hava had by 
brevity and compression. His ' Fate of J)elicacy * has an- 
air of gaiety, bat not » very pointed and general moral. 
His blank verses, those that can read them may probably 
find to be like the blank verses of his neighbours. 'Love 
and Honour* is derived from the old ballad, * Did you not 
hear of a Spanish Lady ?' — I wish it well enough to wish 
it were in rhyme. 

' The School-Mistress,' of which I know not what claim 
it has to stand among the moral works, is surely the most 
pleasing of Shenst<me's performanoes. The ad<9tion of a 
particular style, in light and short compositions, cootribntea 
much to the increase of pleasure : we are entertained at 
once with two imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of the 
original author in the siyle ; and between them tlie mind 
is kept in perpetual employment. 

Tho general recommendation of Shenstope is easiness and 
simplicity ; his general delect is want of comprehefuivn mud 
varieQr. Had his mind been better stored with knowledge, 
whether he could have been great, I know not ; he coild 
certainly have been agreeaUe. 
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YOUNG. 

Thb foUowisg life was written, at my request^ by a gentle- 
man who had better information than I could eastty have 
obtained; and the public will perhaps wish that I had •«► 
licited and obtained more such faroars from him«* 

' DI&B SIB, 

' In conseqaence of our different conversations aboat aa- 
thentic materials for the life of Totmg, I send you the fol- 
lowing detail. i' 

' Of great men, something mo^ always be said to gra- 
tify cariosity. Of the iUvatrioos Author of the /f Night 
nioiights ** mach has been told of .which there never ooold 
have been proofs ; and little care appears to have been taken 
to tell that, of which proofs, with little troQble» niglit have 
been procured.' 

Edwabd Touno was bom at Upham, near Winchester, 
in Jane, 166I. He was the son of Edward Yoang, at that 
time fellow of Wiochester College and rector of UphBm ; 
who was the son of Jo. Tovog, of Woodhay, in Berkshire, 
styled by Wood, gtntUman, In Scptembor, 1688, the 
Poet's father was collated to the prebend of Oillinghaai 
Minor, in the church of Samm, by Bishop Ward. When 
Ward's f aenlties Were impaired through age, his duties were 
necessarily performed by others. We learn from Wood; 
that at a visitation of Sprat's, July the 12th, l6e6, the pre. 
bendary preached a Latin sermon, afterward puUidied, 
with' which the bishop was so pleased, that he told the 
chapter he was c<mcemed to ind the preacher had one of 
the worst prebends in their church. Some time after thisi 
in consequence of his merit and reputation, or of the inte- 
rest of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 17OS, he dedicated two 
volumes of sermons, he was appointed chaplain to King 
William and Quten M^ry, and preferred to the deanery of 
Samm. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, says, ' he was chaplain 
and clerk of the closet to the late Queen, who honoured 
him by standing godmother to the Poet.' His fellowship' 
of Winchester he resigned in fitvonr of a gentleman «f the 
name of Harris, fdio married his only daughter. TIm Dmb 
died at Samm, after a short illness, in 1705, in tlM sixty- 

• See Gent* Mag. voU Uu. p. 9»«— N. 
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thixd yetr of his age. On die Sonday after his deoeaie 
Bi^op Burnet preached at the cathedral, and began hU 
senum with saying, ' Death has been of late walkingtoond 
OS, and making breach npon breach upon ns, and has nov 
carried away the head of this body with a stroke ; so that he, 
whom yoa saw a week ago distributing the holy mysteries, 
is now laid in the dust. But he still lives in the many ez» 
eellent directions he has left us, both how to lire and how 
to die.' 

Ihe Dean placed his son upm the foundation at Win- 
chester College, where he had himself been educated. At 
diis school Edward Toong remained till the election aftisr 
his eighteenth birth'day, the period at which Aose upoh 
the foundation are superannnated. Whether he did not 
betray his abilities early in life, or his masters had not 
skill enough to discover in their pupil any marks of genius 
tat which be merited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford of- 
fered them an opportunity to bestow upon him the rewaitf 
provided for merit by William of Wykcham ; certain it is, 
that to an Oxford^ellowship our Poet did not succeed. By 
chsnce, or by choice, New Collie cannot claim the ho- 
nour of numbering among its fellows him who wrote the 
* Night Thoughts.' 

On the ISth of October, 1703, he was entered an inde- 
pendent member of New College, that he m^^ht live at lit- 
tle expense in the warden's lodgings, who was a particular 
friend of his father's, till he should be qualified to stand for 
a fellowship at AH Souls. In a few months the warden of 
17ew College died. He then removed to Corpus College. 
The president of this society, from regard also for his fa- 
ther, invited him thither in order to lessen his acadeaucal 
expenses. In 1706, he was nominated to a Iaw*fellowshit> 
at All Souls by Archbishop Tenison, into whose hands it 
came by devolution. Such repeated patron^e, whfle itjus- 
iifies Burnet's praise of the father, reflects credit on the 
conduct of the son : the manner in which it was exerted 
seems to prove that the father did not leave behind madi 
wealth. 

On the SSd of April. 1714, Tonng took his degree of 
bachelor of civil laws, and his doctor's degree on the 10th 
of June, 1719. 

Soon after he want to Oxford, he discovered, it i' 
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ftB ipdinatlaa for pupils. WheAer ke wtf coammoii 
tutor is not known. None h«3 hithoto houuA to h«v« n> 
etirod his •eademical instnietion from Uw author of tiba 
< Night Thoughts/ 

. It is probable that his College was proud of him no less 
as a scholar than as a poet; for, in 1716, when the fiooB- 
dati<m of the Codrington library was laid, two years aftar 
he had. taken his bachelor^s degroe, Yovng was ^^nted t» 
speak the Latin oration. . This is at least partieolar for 
baing dedicated in English * To the Ladies of the Codling* 
ton Family/ To these ladies he says, that ' he was nn- 
avoidably flung into a sii^ularity, by being obliged to write 
an epistl^ dedicatory Toid of common-place, and soeh a' 
one was nerer published before by any author whaterer s 
that this practice absolved them from any obligation ef 
reading what was presented to them ; and that the baok- 
seller approved of it, because it would make people stare, 
was absurd enough, and perfectly right*' 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own editioa 
of his works ; and prefixed to an editon by Corll and Ton- 
son, 1741, is a letter from Tonng to Carll, if we may oredii 
Corll, dated December the 9th, 1799* wherein he says, that 
he has not leisure to review what he formerly wrote, and* 
adds; * I have not the "Epistle to Lord Lansdowoe.*' If you 
will take my advice, I would have you omit that, and th» 
Oration <m Codrington. I think thecollection will sell bed- 
ter without them/ 

There are who relate, that when first Yoimg found ! 
self independent and his own master at All Souls, hn 
not the ornament to religion and morality which ha afitar- 
ward became. 

The authoritj of his father, indeed, had ceased, »nm% 
time before, 1^ his death ; and Toung was certainly nol 
ashamed to be patronised by the infammis Wharton. Bol 
Wharton befriended in Young, perhnia, the poet» and jpnr* 
tjonlarly the tragedian. If virtuous authors: mast be pn. 
tronjsediittly by virtonua pears, who shall point thcna ooa i 

Yet Pope is said by Ruffhead to have told Warbniton, 
that A YohD|( had much of a sublime genias, thangh with- 
out common sense ; so that his genius, haviBg no gnidn* 
^— perpetually liable to degenerate into bombast* Thia 
made him pass Kfaolith uouth, the spon of paars and 
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poeU: bat lot hxnag & very good hcaxt tntbled- Imbl to 
support the clerical cha ra c t er vhea ho aMumod it, first 
with dacency, and aftarward with honoiir.' 

Thaj who dunk ill of Tonng's morali^ in the early part 
of his life, mi^ perhaps be wrong.; but Tindal oottld not 
err in his opiniom of Young's warmth and ability in the 
cause of religion. Tiodal used to spend much of his time at 
^11 Souls. ' The other boys/ said the Atheist, ' I can al- 
ways answer, because I always know whence they have their 
arguments, which I have read a hundred times; but that 
fellow Young is continually pestering me with something 
ofhisown.*^ 

After all, Tindal and the censnrers of Yoong may be 
reooBfiile^le. Young might, for two or three years, hare 
tried that kind of life, in which his natural principUs would 
not snflEsr him to wallow long. If this were so, be has left 
behind him not only his evidence in farour of yirtus,' bat 
the potent testimony of experience against vice. 

We shall soon see that one of his earliest ptoduetioos 
JVM more serious than what comes iiom the generality of 
Jiofledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed th« good fortune of Addison to 
the ' Poem to his Majesty,' presented, with a copy of Terses, 
to Somecs; and hoped that he also might soar to wealth 
and honoor on wings of the same kind. His first poetical 
flight was when Queen Anne called up to the House of 
Lords the sons of the Earls of Northampton and Ayles- 
bury, and added, in one day, ten others to the uumMr of 
peers. In order to reeondle the people to one, at least, of 
the new lords, he published, in 1712, ' An Episde to the 
Right Honourable George Lord Lansdowne.' In thii com- 
position the Poet pours out his panqgrric with the extra- . 
vagance of a young nkan, who thinks his present stock of 
wealth will never be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the public to 

the late peace. This is endeavoured to be done by shewing 

that men are slain in war, and that in peace * harvests 

• As nv great friend Is now become tbe lubject of Uotjfraplijr, 
it «)ioold be told, that, evef7 time I called upon Johuon daring 
tbe time I i*u employed in collecting materials for this life ana 
patting H tMrether, he never saffered me todepart without soma 
Kttcb fireweU as tliis : * Don't forget that rascal Tindal, Sir. Be 
sure to baor op tbe Atheist.' AHadlng to tUs Anecdote, which 
Johnson had mentioned to me. 
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WftTe, and CoomMroe iwdlsher mU.' ^ Iftbubebomanity, 
lor wliieh bemaaBkit; is it politics? ' Anodier poipote of 
this ^istle appears to have been, to prepare the public for 
tbe reception of some tragedy be might bare in lund. His 
Lordship's patron^^e, he says, will not let him ' rqwnt his 
passion for the stagef and the particolar praise bestowed 
on ' Othello' and ' Oroonoko' looks as if some sach charac- 
ter as Zanga was eren then in contemplation. The affec- 
tionate mention of the death of his friend Harrison, of New 
•College, at tbe close of this poem, b an instance of To«ing*s 
art, iHifeb disjHayed itself so wonderfnliy some time after* 
ward in the ' Night Thoo|^,* of making the poblie a pac^ 
in his private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, it 
oo^t at least to be remembered that he did not insert it in 
his wt^cs ; and that in the letterto Curll, as we baye seen 
be advises iu omission. The booksellers, in the late body 
of English Poetry, should have distiaguiriied wbat was de- 
liberately rejected by tbe respectire authors.* This Ishall 
be careful to do with regard to Toung. ' I think,' says be, 
' the following pieces in fowr rolames to be the moat ex- 
cusable of all that I have written ; and I wish 2e«s apol9g$ 
was needful for these. As there is no recalling what is got 
abroad, the pieces here republished I have revised andcor- 
reeted, and rendered them as pardtmakle as it waria my 
power to do.' 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against literary 
sinners? 

When Addison published * Cato* in 1713, Young had the 
honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of iiiinss. 
This is one of the pieties which tbe Author of the ' Night 
ThOttghu* did not republish. 

On the appearance of his Poem on tho Last Da^, Ad- 
dison did not return Young's compliment: but 'The £a|- 
Ushman' of October S^th, 1713, which was probably writteft 
by Addison, speaks handsomely of this poem. ' The Last 
Day was published soon after the peace. The vioe.cbai»- 
cellor's impHmatur, for it was printed at Oxford, is 
dated March the 19th, 1713. From the exordium. Young 
appears to have spent some time on the composition of it, 

* Dr. Johnson, Id many esses, thouffht and directed dtflcrentlf, 
nrticalarly in YoBDg'c Work8.--J. N? ' 
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While otlnr btrds. * with Britain's hero set their sools on 

fire/ he draws, he Mjs,a deeper scene.. Marlborough had 

been considered hy Britain as her hero: but» when the 

' Last Daj' was published, female cabal had blasted for 

a time the lanrels of. Bleidieim. This serioos poem was 

finished by Young as early as 1710, before he was thirty, 

for part of it is printed in the < Tatler.'* It was inscribed 

to the Queen,. in a dedication, which, for some reason, he 

did not admit ioto his works. It tells her, that his only 

title to the great honour he now does himself, is the obliga* 

tion which he formerly received from her royal indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing- is now known, unless he allpded 

to het being his godmother. He is said indeed to have Veen 

engaged at a settled stipend as a writer for the court* In 

Swift's ' Rhapsody on Poetry' are these Ifaies, speaking of 

the court — . 

Whence Gay wu banishM io disgrace. 
Where Pope will never shew bis face. 
Where Y — mast torture his toTentloD 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension. 

That Y— means Yonng seems deur firom four other 

lines in the same poem : 

Attend, ye Popes and Yonngs and Gays, 
And tune yoar harps and strew year bays ; 
Year panegyrics here provide : 
Yoa cannot err on flattery's side. 

Yet who shall say with certainty, that Yonng was a pen- 
sioner ? In all modem periods of this country, have not 
tiie writers on one side been rq;ularly called hirelings, and 
on the other patriots ? 

Of the dedication the complexion is clearly political. It 
qwaks in the highest terms of the late peace; it gives her 
Majesty praise Indeed for her victories, but says, that the 
Author is more pleased to see her rise from this lower world, 
Soaring above the clouds, passing the first and second hea^ 
vens, and leaving the fixed stars behind her ; nor will he 
lose her there, he says, butkeep her still in view through th^ 
boundless spaces on the other side of creation in her jonmey 
towards eternal bliss, till he beholds the heaven of heayena 
open, and angels receiving and conveying her still onward 
from the stretch of his imagination, which tires in her par* 
suit, and falls back again to earth. 
• Not In the 'Tatter,' but In the ' Guardian/ flffay 9, 171%— C. 
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Vftfomion fvTVU, in an afurof mum eopieq tt toct, fonigp^ 
to the theatre, hiultokea fiomhim the piriTilege of ohoosing 
a pa^rion.' Ihe^edioatum he alterwsrd soppresied; • • 
. ' BnairiB* was followed ia the year '1731 by Mite R«. 
vence.' He dedicated. thlafamovs .tragedy to the Doke of 
'^Q^harton. * Year Graoe/. si^a4ha dedication, ' has been 
pleased to make yownelf aooessary .tothefoUowiag aoeaes, 
9ot only by MiKgesting the most beantifol incident in them* 
bnt by iaaking all possible psoviai^ for the snoeess of tbo 
whole*' . » . N 

. That his Grace should have-snggestad the iaoidcnt to 
which he.alludes, whsterelMhat incident might hare been, 
is not anlikely. The last mental exertion of the nj^er* 
anoatedtyoong mv^yin his^qniirtersat Lsrida, in Spain, was 
some scenes of a tragedy on the story of Mary Qaeen of 
Scots. . >. . . 

. Dryden dedicated ' Marriage a la ModeP to 'WhaxtoD^s 
infamoos relation Rochester, whom he aekpofriedges not 
only as the defender of his poetry, bot^as the promoter of 
his fortune. Toqng .eondndea his ; address to WhasCon 
thus — * My present fortune is his bounty, and my fiunro 
his eare; which I will ventare to .say will be always re* 
membered to his honour, sinee he, I know, iuMBded his ge- 
Toaity as an eooonragement to merit;:thoagh, through his 
▼ery pardonable partiality to one who bears htm so' sincere 
a duty and respect, 1 happened to reeeive the benefit of it.' 
That he ever had soch.a patioh as Wharton, Youg took 
all the pains in his pofwec tooonceal frmn the world, by ex- 
eluding this dedication from his weeks. • He should haTe 
remeipbered that he .at the same time:Goneealed his obliga- 
tion to Wharton for th» ftUMt.beaMtifid.ineidmtt'ia what 
is surely 901 his least. heantifuloomppsitlon. : ThApasHge 
just quoted is, in a poeift kike^ward jbddrassed to Walpole, 
iterally copied .: 

Be' this thy partial fmile from censare Aree! 
Twas meam for merit, though it lell on me. 

..While Ybnng, who, in his 'Lorn of Fame'/ 6omplaias 
grievously how often * dedications wash* an iEthiop white/ 
Was pftinUng an. amiable Duke of Whactoa in periakaMe 
prose, Pope..was,.p0<fajips,hBginniiig to deicribe the * 
•ad wonder ■lyfhjk day%* in lasting 
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>- 1V> tlte t»BtroMge of such « di«rabter>had Tottai* stoditd 
ttmi ^ much at Pope, he would have known howlUde to 
have irswted* Yooag, howeverj was ocitaiiily indebted W 
it AHTMinetiung rahteriiil ; and ihe Doke^aregwd for Yoang} 
Added to his *last of praise/ prdcored to All Souls Gol- 
Mc« ft donation, which. was not forgotten by die poet wh«i 
hed«diefttedfTheReveo|e.* « ■ t 

It will surprise lyou to. see me cite second Athins, Case 
136, Stiles verttu the Attorney Geoeral, March 14, 1740, 
as authority for the life of a poet. But biographers do not 
always find such certain guides as the oaths of the persons 
iM^ona they record. Chancellor Hardwicke was to'deter- 
mine whether-two annuities, graitted by the Duke of 1¥Uar. 
ton to Yfiniig,- were for legal considerations. One' was 
dated the £4th of March, 1719» and accounted for his 
-Grace's bounty in a style princely a&d commendable, if 
not. legal — ^' cpnaidering that the public good is advstnoed 
bythfljMUM)uragement of leax^ng and the polite arts, and 
being ■ pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, in 
c#asider9tioa there<tf, and of the kve I bear him)' &c. The 
otheKwasdaledthe 10th of July, 1722. ' : 

Ifonng^ on his eaamioation, swore that he quitted the 
Exetor family,- and itfnsed an annuity ofWOL which' had 
been offiued him for life if he would continae tutor to Lord 
^nrleigh, %pon the pressing solicitations of the Duke of 
'Wharton^ and. his Grace's aasurancea .of providing for himr 
in a-much more ample manner. It also appeared that t)M 
Diike had given hitt abotid iwGOQi. dated the 15th of March,* 
1721, in oonsidgratioA of his taking several journeys^ and 
being at great e;q)eaees« in order to be chosen medaber'of 
the-HoqM of jQomitMsa^ at the Duke's desire, and in coo'" 
tideration.of ttift-flot taking iwo livings of 2002. and-400<.' 
Mr the giik of AU Stfals C^e^e, on his Grace's promises of 
serving and jidyaneing him in the world. 
. . Of hia adventures In the Exeter family I am unable ta 
give any accouitf* ' The attempt to get into parliament was 
at Cirencester,' where Young stood a contested election. 
His Grace discovered in 'him talents for oratory as well as 
for poetry : nor was this judgment wrong. Young after he 
took orders, became a very popular preacher, aiid was much 
followed for the grack and animation of his delivery. By 
his oratorical talents ha wias once hi his life, acooidiDg to 



•t 8t.JMM»*a» 1m vlaiBly ptvettrcd it ms Mtof Us yoiN* 
» I iwiMrt OwMtwitton »f to aniiaw*,* TMt w >fftclii 
Ike iBdagavfthspnMlMr, that lM«ft«»dkiBtkB inilpM 
id hmntiBt^twiii. B«#»B««pBnMlluvoetkaliifW 
fa 1719 k» lyiMBtcA dK daath of Addifui^ in a lettw 
addressed to their conunoii friead Tidctlk For tht is 
kHiftcj «f tkefoUmring liMt,if the^MOlain any,!! it \ 
vaiato 



/M/fly imeejobi^d. In lorrow, now, for yeftTK^ 
Piuteer In fricf, and VreOer efvy tesrk 
TlckeUf afCoqptlUs vene, thy laoemfel deei 

fimu Toar aeoooat of Tickcn it appcan diat be aii< 
Yoong asedto '^eawMnioate to eadi ether vluMfar Y«nci 
thcyiVTcte, even to4h» Uest things.' 

fa 1719 appeared a * iP^eraphrase on Part of ttie Book off 
lekf barker, ta vhen it l» dedicated, hed not leos^hy 
Bnaae ef Ae a^ab, beta qaalilled far m patrcn. Of tUa 
atorkthe aaApf^opiaioainay be huoem fvam Ida letlev fa 
fittxll:^ ToaseaM^iattik CoUectiea yoapropoaey tohaiva 
omitted what I think may dafm the ftrst plaoaia ft; I 
aaeaa a l^raaEatleB fnan Part of M» printed kj Mi*. ^Toik* 
feaa.' 31w fiedieattea, whioh was only aafSaied ta appeal 
la Mr. IbttSBB^ edition, a^e it speeks with aatlaikdlioa 
af kb pseanK retfiemeat, seems to make aa omsdal atroQile 
to asaapa liaBi ceUrsmeat.. Bat eveiy taw wko ainga la 
tha daak deea not slag ftv joy. It is addreaaedyia no omb> 
sttabi oC JIanery, to t^ ckaBoeUw, of wkon !» dearly 

ppean to kaeve kad no kiad of knowledge^ 

Qf his ftatiMs It woald Bot h«re keen feaalMe la fit Ika 
i erifhanttihe asststaaoe «f 'first editloas, nWek^aa yva 
had oeeadea «d ulia a ivu la year iMsoeaat ef Xh^dea^ asa 
Wdi difiodiy iBBBd« lITe BMUitheahavaaelkrrtdtaUM 
poems, to discover when they wexa wrttlsD. Vorfikaas 
istenislaotes ef tiiae wa shoald not have nfanad ia nia. 
The first Satira lameats, that *Oaik*s chief te ia AidlMM 
iafied.' Ike sseoad, addresstag iuoself afehi^ 

ft thy amliraoo iwcatlng fl>r a rh 
ThoQ anamUtioisfool, at ttali lass 
A /aol at/ar<y it a iooliad««iL 



The Satires weraorigjael^ published eivanteiy ki idl^ 
-'^dartka^itisaf 'Iks VaivarsslPaasiea/ 
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is'tlM afmnHim ttf tWc fii4t t» tbtm rf9S, the tint il 
tyiiieh tft«HM QwU A» Y<MBi8 leldom mttvtA Ua pts t9 
dvj alit«r ha luid once dipped it in poetry, we nagr codp 
oMfl tlMthB btgMi k» S«tivet Moa ift«r i«r kftd written 
Ibi P«rivJbrdM0 on «X9&i Tha laak StotiNi wif caHaiBly 
fisiflMd ia titt begiMiiag of tlM yew 17S6. JnD^enpbur, 
iHip tho King, im his iwiiiiifft firoa Helvedtaioy^ aiciped 
villi grwt diffieoicj from a atorm by landiag at It^ ; aad 
IhaooMksib* of tha Satira tana tha aaeapa into a Miraela^ 
ill fiich aaapoomiaatio atraia of conpliaiaot aa poaby ta^ 
•fhaa aaaka to payito ragralty. 
^ AoB tha aizth of Uieaa poena va laam» 

' Hn^empfre^ACharms, how Carolina*! heart 

«l««'d iritk Che lore of Tiftae and ofBrt: 

•bee ^ grasefal ^t tells ns, in the next couplet. 



Her favaar la 4iiffiM*d to that dMiaa* 
ExciM of goodacM, it has dawnM ou me. 

» 

V^e HU^MHIiy had atood godaiothflr, and gtvan har oavatir 
Iha dMgtetr t£ <ha lady whom Yoaa^ Marriad ia 1791 9 
tad hodfOthAptahawn aMM aUtaiioa to lady Elittibeth'd 
fti^urabuabaad. 

..She fifth fiatira» ' On Wovmb,' vaa aot pnbUdwd -till 
17871 and tha alxth aat tiU 1728. 

,7a Ihwa poama, whea in I7S8, ha galherad thaaa iMa 
9aa pa W fe a tiaB» ha prefixed a Praface; ia whieh he ob- 
wmi, th^ * no naa c«a comnaraa aaach. ia thawatld, bat 
it whaiha vatlavith ha aaqst aithar ba inaaoaihla ar fiiMrai 
arbaiAfryorraiile. Noartoaaaileatit^aBdtttaittnio 
ijdioQlat* ha adda, < I think mo^t aligjUey aa ithtrU Our* 
Misfit ImM^ and giTaa -vioa and foUy tha graa^ offtsaab 
laughing at tha Miaaoadact of the worid will, ia a graad 
SMManir ataa aaof aay more dlaagreaaUe p aaai a a abovt it. 
Obo ppwaait nom eiaQtqaUy drivaa oat by another (had^ 
by reason, whateTtr aome teach.' 80 wrofe^ and so «f 
anvfa tliaaght» tha lively and witty aatixiaa at tht grara 
«ga af ahaoat fiflgr, wIkk aiany yaara earlier in Ufa, wraM 
'Tha laat Day.' After all. Swift pmoawecd of thtat 
Satiraa, ihat thay ihoald aithar, haira bean aieia angiy at 



Ink aot l aa t awhat tingalar that Toong 9f«ienrad,«iih' 
^ia3i9dlittt«t»thiaPrafaea^ UwMly daci«faht Irrotfr 
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of laagUng at Uie irfnrld» in tlM rame otllMMi of Ivto 
ivjorka which coatains thar nooinfdyfltngryiS^ooadT, ' l^lght 
liuraghts?' ' . 

( At the conclusion of tiMPrefaoe he applies Pl^)»bea«* 
tifol fi^Ie of ' The Birth of Love' to modeitf fMtftrj, «4ik 
the adiliuony ' that poetry, like love, is a little feolgeec to 
blindness, which makes her Biisiake her way to preler> 
vents rtmd hononrs ; and that she retains a dutifiBl admi- 
ration of- her father's family ; bat divides ber ftmrnrt^-ttA 
genei^lly lives with her mothcr*s relations/ Foetiy, it i* 
tme, did not lead Young to •preferments' or. to hoMlEVs; 
bat was there not something like blindnesa in the lUtlory 
which he sometimes forced 'her and her sister ihroM to 
utter ? She was always, indeed, unght by him to entertain 
a most dutiful admiration of riches;, but surely Youngs 
though nearly related to Toetry, had no connexion with 
her whom Plato makes the mbiher of XoTe.* That he- 
could not weir complain of being related to Poverty ap> 
pears clearly from the- firequait bounties whi6h his grati- 
(ode. records,- and from the wealth which 4e'left behittd' 
him.^ By <Tfae Universal Passion* he acquired no vnlgtr 
fortune, more than three Thousand ponnds.' •Ac(MMideraUo 
sum had already been swallowed up in the Sonth Sea.' • For 
this loss he took the veogeance of -m author. His mnie 
makes poetical use more -than once ofa South Sea dreiai* 
• It is related by Hfr. Spence in his Manuscript AwedofcH/ 
on the authority of Mr. Rawlioson, that Young, upon tho 
publication of his ' Universal Passion,* rkoeived from the 
Duke of Orafton two thbosfoid pounds) and that, when one 
of his 'friends exclaimed, 'Two thousand pohnds for & 
poem !' ' he said it was thi best bargain be ever ttade in hia 
life,for the- poem was worth ■ four tbfOnMDd* ' • .- • i • 
. • -This story may be true ; but it seens tb have been mfaeA 
from the two. answers to Lord Burghley and ^ PIAip 
Sidney -in Spenser's Life* •''- ' * \ 

< Aflter inscribing his Satires, not perhaps wMioat tkn 
Ibopes of preferment aiid honours,^ to 'gneh ■ natees as the 
Dnke of Dorset, Mr.>Dodingtoo, Mr. Spencer • Compton; 
JUdy 0i«abeth Oermaine, and Sir Robeit WaIpoIe» be ve- 
tnms to plain panegyric. In 1726 be addressed a poem to 
Sir Rolwrt Walpole, of which the title sniBeieiitlyvzplaiiw 
iheiatention. If Y«ang anai'be^acki(nri#dgei.i^foad/ 
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4MleteMA% If c did not endtayowr, or did not cboose, to bo 
fk Ifwliog one* -^Xho InsUlmeAt' is among the pieces he 
did not admit into the number of his excuaahU writings. 
Yet it contains a couplet which pretends to pant after the 
power of bestowing immertalitj : 

O ! how I lonr, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep etcrnitf tq lannch tby name« 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been epn- 

tinned, possibly increased, in this. Whaterer it might 

hare been, the Poet thought he deserved it ; . for he was not 

ashaqted to acknowledge what, without his acknowledg- ^ 

ment, would now perhaps never have been known : 

My breast, O Walpole glowi with rratefdl Are, 
TCe streams of royal bounty,- tamM by thee, 
Bcfr^ the dry domains of poesy. 

If the purity of modem patriotism will term Young a pen. 
- doner, it must at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

Thexeign of the new monarch was ushered in by Young 
with * Ocean, an Ode.^ The hini of it was taken from the 
royal speech, which recommended the increase and the 
encouragement of the seamen ; that they might be 'invited 
rather than compelled biy force and violence, to enter into 
the service of their country ;' a plan which humanity muM 
lament that policy has not even yet been able or willing 
to carry into execution. Prefixed to the original publicly 
tion were an ' Ode to the King, Pater Patriae,' and an ' Ear 
say on Lyric Poetry.' It is but justice to confess, that ho 
pre^rved neither of them; and that the Ode itself, which 
in . the first edition, and in the last, consists of seventy, 
(hree stanaas, in the Author's own edition is reduced t» 
forty'Uine. Among the omitted passages is a * Wish,' that- 
concluded the poem, which few would have suspected 
Young of forming ; and of which, few« after having formed 
{Xf would Confess something like their shame by svqppression. 

It stood originally so high in the Author's opinion, that 

ke intitled ihe poem, ' Ocean, an Oda. Conduding with a 

^ish.' This wish consists of thirteen stanxas. Xhefini / 

run* thus: v 

O may I tteal 
Alonr tbevafo 
' Of hombTe life, semre from foes ! 
My friend since re, 
. My Jttdjrment cl ear, 
Aad gett tie bosinem my repose ! 



AyvM* : b«t, ahogetbcr, diey will mukt ratlMr t cvtooi 
» Ui« Ufo of Youg ; 

PrmmCk schcwMj^ 

And iroMeq tfvcaiw^ 
May I, onsaDgaiDe, ca«t away I 

Have what I A«»r, 

Aad live, not I t m vt, 
EoaiDour'd of the pretent day I 

My houra my own I 

My faaltv-anknown ! 
My chief rerenae in eaataat t 

Then leave one bea» 

or hoBCstybme/ 
Aad Morn the lalboM^I a w Mertf 



Unhort my ani 

TiU thai crcat TURN 
When mighty Natajrc*9 self Aall die^ 

Timie cease to ^Ude* « 

With homaa prtde^ 
Snok In tbe oowa. of eiarai^ I 

* 

It is whimsical, that he, who was sooa to bid hditn to 
lliysM, shoold fix upoD a meastonfe in which ihyme abooad^ 
«ven to satiet J. Of this he said, in his * Edsay on Lyrii; 
Poetry/ prefixed to the poem — * For the more harmony 
Uhewise I choee the freqnent rettim of rhyme, which lai4 
ne under great diifietiltfes. Bat difflcalties overcome, giTi 
grace and jrfeasare. If or can I account for the pleasure 
tffrhjfine in general (of wiiich tht modems are too foaiQ 
but from this truth.' Yet the modems surely deserve not 
mmA censure for their fondness of what, by their owii 
MfifessioB, affords pleasore, and abounds in harmopy. 

The next paragraph in his Bssay did not occur to h|m 
when he talked of * that greatturn* in the stansa just quoted* 
<Bvt then the writer must take care that the difficulty is 
overcome, lliat is, he must make iliyme consist wi(h a* 
perfect sense and expretoion, as could be expected if be was 
perfectly free from that shackle/ 

Another part of this Essay will eonvlet the foUowiiig 
tftdBsa of, what every reader will dia^ver in itj ' inroloi^ 
taiy buricsqun** 

The northern hlas^ 

Hie shatterM mast. 
The tyrt, the wh^lpo<S, aad the reck* 

Tb6 breaking spoot, 
^ The Stan gone OHtp 
The boUljif m^t, the aoastei'siMk* 
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• Bvt. would the Eogliah. poets fill qiritb'iotfaiiyToIumet 
if ell thtir prodootMn* were to be tried, like this, by tn 
elabdrato cauy on. each partiealav vccics of poetry of 
which tbey exhibit ipeciiirieDs 2 

If Young be not a lyric poet, be is at least a critic in 
that sort ofrpoetry ; and; if his lyric poetry can be proved 
bad, it was first prored so. by his own criUcism. This 
sprely is candid. . ■ . 

Milboon was styled by Pope< the fairest of critics/ only 
bc'canse he exhibited his own Vemon oS Virgil to be com- 
pared with Diryden's wluch he condemned, and with which 
OTery reader had it not otherwise in his power to compare 
it. Tonng was sorely not the most njafair of poets for per> 
Jting to a lyric composition an Essay on Lyric Poetry », 
so JQsk and irapftrtial vt to condemn himself. 

WeahalLsooa'Corae to a woii, befcfre which, we find in- 
deed no critiofli essay, bat. which disdains to shrink from 
the tonchstoiae of the severest critic; and which certainly, 
as I remember to have heard yon say, if it contain some 
of the worst, contains also some of the best things in the 
language. 

Soon after the appearance of ' Ocean,' when he was al- 
most fifty, Yonag entered into orders. - In April, 1728^* 
not long after be had pat on the gown, he was appointed 
chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of ' The Brothers,' which was already in 
rehearsal, be immediately withdrew from the stage. The 
managers resigned it with some reluctance to the delicacy 
of the new clergyman. . The ^ilogue to ' The Brothers/ 
the only appendage to any df his three plays which' he 
added himself, is, I beliffve, the only one of the kind. He 
calls it an historical epilogne. Finding that'Gnilt's dread- 
M close his narrow Aoene denied,' he, in a manner, conti- ^ 
Biles the tragedy in the epilogue, and relates how Rome re- " 
yenged the ihade of Dotaetrios, and poatshed Ferseus * for 
this oightli deed.' 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the Mo- 
grapher of Tope, Which places the easiness and simplicity 
of thef Poet in a sbfular light. .When he determined on 

• Dalies, in his Life of Oarrick, say* 1780, and that it was pro- 
daced thhty-three years after, which corresponds with the data 
In p. S84.~C. 

R« 
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tiM ehaNh»l»«4 wt ^iitm Vandf to 8k«Awlr, to At. 
Mtlmrjs w t» Hiirt, lor tlM teat intvootiMM in lh«oldgyi 
tel^Pqp»« wtoyin a^MiikM firali«,«dviM th* dmigtat 
penual of Thomw Aquinas. Willi thUtraanrvTwav i»> 
tkvAAmft iMifrtj^tiaatonidMaQrt ylM* la tk» aoboriM, 
Bi» fQ«llBit gq|d» 19 godUouB iMHriBg nocking of lUai ildB. 

Ia% balf » y««r,«ai ofpnbflvuUns be ml|^c havoosrM ikt 
jest too far, soaght after him, and foanithSifcja* fa HiMtO 
pNvedt^lMtllttffliaad calls* an irratrie«rt^k4Ha«|nNnu' 
Tkaft atfnhaMBt to his favonriba stndy, which nia#» Mm 
AUk m poettha snraat gqlda to hia new pro f w i ioPi teH hiaa 
Uttte doubt wfaadier poatty waa tba stareai f hd^ «ait9ho» 
Aoura nad ptefennarti. Hot loag iQlead nikarfcolMk olb 
4eBB» bn pd>jiihad lo prosa, 17fl8> * A traa JMiiain of Ba- 
nian life/ dedicaitwl, natwittenndini the Lnlin u n uUt l u nn 
witbwliiebltaboandstio theOaeen; andnsenDonyrcadied 
bafhto tbn Haiiip of CemMaani,lT89» on thanastyirdoaa of 
JUag Ghavlss, tmflinlad,' AnApolaKj Ibr Fitema, vt th« 
fiMVtBdadiuitoGivanHnaat.^ Bntthe'SaoondOMtBo/ 
the OMttaipart df Us < BsdMHto^^ ariihoat wiiMi it oanDot 
be called ' A true Estimate/ tboagh in 17SS it vaa M* 
itotfBdad as * soon toba pttbliihad/narar a ff an n ad ; 9 nod his 
old fnendathe unsss wen not fcrgaiten. In UtOr ha t«. 
l a pii d to p aetr jr , nnd »ent into thn world * laspaxiam F«b 
lagi: n NaTal Lyric, written in Imitation al FfaidnT^ 
apiftt, woasiaoed by hf» Majesty's lletttni fnm Hanover, 
Saptenber, lT09»«id thn saocfeding Beaoo.' Kishntribad 
lotheDakaofGhMMtoa. &i tin Frtfsoa wa am toU, that 
tha oda b the mast spirited kind of poetry, and that the 
Fiodnrio is thanwal spirited Idnd of ode. 'Thiil speah,' 
Im adds, * with'snAclent ooMioor, at Say own'vmy great 
peril. Bat tnA has n» etemat title ts onr caafbaaioii, 
fhoogh wa aio anva to anflcr by lu' Babdd, agnbi, tho 
Adnat of poets. Tooag's' Impnriom Pal«gi*iam stdioaM 
lwflBldlng's«1%mlli«ariK$*ba«vlet isi. aac tegitthnt It 
*was one of his pieces which the Author of A« * Vi||ht 
Thonghn* dettlaomly rafhssd toowa. 

Kbt long after tikta Piadarie atmapt, ho publiithod Kpi» 

tiss to Fepa» < tonMnfag 4ha Aiihva-of the Age,*flr30k 

Of these poems one occasion seems. to hSTa been an app^ 

^eo^oa Ifst from thA IiTelkessof his Satires, ha should, not 

' ^emed sufficiently serious for promotion io Ihoolnmh* 
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Is lalr>lTlb, iw WM ^x«mit0d by Mt Coltegft to A« 
wtitmj of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. I« May, Trs|» li« 
niuTled Lady £li«kbetii Lee^ dMoghtcr of tke £ari 6f lidu 
field, «Dd widow of OoloBel Lfee. Hit connexion with this 
\mkf nroM from kit iadMr'e aoqaaintluice^ already »•&«< 
tMNiady wiik JUdy ikmie Whaatoa, who waecobeireH of Si» 
Henry Lee of Ditchley, in Ozfordshixe. Poetry had lately 
Wm taaf^by Addiaon to aapira to the ama of nobilily, 
thoQgh Mt with eztraoidlnMry happtnaaSi 

We may nataially eonofaide that Yonng mm save hiaa- 
self apuaaooMmeaaaiato theeomfortaofhia bbw oonOes^ 
ion, and to (he eotfeatatieaa of that profeiuwi whkh he 
tboaghtdne to hia poetical talenta, ov, at least, lo the aoah- 
■er in which tbay had m fiegpently been exerted. 

The MKtpeodutian of hia Mom waa 7%« dta0:^<«c«, i» 
two odes. 

Young a^joyatha craditof wh^ is called am ' Extempore 
Epigram vk Voltaire f w4io wfiea he was in England, ridi- 
culed, in the company of the jealous English poet,Milton'a 
ftllegory of 'Sib ami Death'*— 

Yoa are n) wittT,,prQflIffatet and thin. 

At enee «^ Wnii Uiee HHtoo, Deeth, and SIA. > ^ 

fVom ihe following plissage in the poetical Dedication of 
his Sea-piece to Voltair/, it seema that this extempora- 
neous reproof, if it most be extemporaneous (for what few 
wni now afl&rm Voltaire to have deserved any reproof), 
was something longer than a distich, and something more 
gentle than the distich just quoted. 

Noetraafcr, Sir. tbooffh bom In fomign climes* 

Od Dorset downs, when MiUon^s page, 

W4th Ms and Deetk ^ovekM tiff nge. 
Tbf mga itroToi'd, who seothM wUa gtnth liffmes? 

By Dortet Snms ha frobshly as^aat Mr. ]>od1iBgto»*i 

aaat. in na*a Poemaia * Aa Epiitia to Dr. Edwaid Touftg,- 

at EaaHmry, fa Dorsetshire, on iha Review it Bantoi 

tm.* 

White wllh yoav DodJogfton teHPd yoa rit, 

Charm'd with his flowiiw Burgundy and wit, 4tc^ ^ 



., ia Ui AviaHfl, addiaiihig Vr. DadtagMtf', Mdls 
hl» laadthe am* of ^ Mana. 

Whare, la the secret bower and windtog walk. 
For TirtooHs Young aad tbaa ibey t«Ftaa «i« ba» 
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Tha praises ThomBon bestows b<U a fiwHnea btfovt <m 

P^psthp second ... ■ . .' 

. Who DoUy daitt, la TfayiB'e>niireMinr*d vene. 
With BritWi fircedom nag the BriOtb aooff • 

added .to Thomson's exanple and svecess^ nHf^ perfaapa 
indoce Yonng, as we shall see preseotlj, to Write his greac 
woric withoet rhyme. 

. \ln 17S4, he pablished ' The Foreign Address, or the bfst 
\ Argument for Peace, occasioned by the British .Fleet and 
ihe Posture of Affairs. Written in the Character of a Sai- 
lor/ It is not to be found in thO' Author's four Tolnmeal 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of overtaking 
Pindar, and perh^s at last resolved to turn his and>idoa to 
some original species of poetry . This poem concludes with 
a formal farewell to Ode, which few of Young. readers wiU 
regret: 

Mv slielt, which CUo Kftve, which Kingt applantd. 
Which Europe^ bleedinir Qenlas call'dabroad, 
Adlea! 

In a species of poetry altogether his ew0»he next tried his 
skill, and succeeded. 

Ofhis wife he was deprived 1741. lady £}issbeth had 
fost, after her marriage with Young, an amiable daughter, 
by her former husband, just after she was married to Mr. 
Temple, son of Lord Falmerston. Mr. Temple did not long 
remain after his wife, though be was married a second 
timd, to a daughter of Sir John Barnard's, whose son is the 
present peer. Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally been 
considered as Philander and Narclssa. From the great 
friendship which constantly subsisted .between Mr. Temple 
and Young, as well as from other circumstMices,it is pro- 
bable that the Poet bad both him and Mrs. Temple ift view 
fiir these «shai:acters; though at the .saoM^tiaM some pas- 
sages respeotiog Philan4er do not appear to svit «lth«r.Mr. 
T^'emple or any. other person wi^h whom Young wa» kBOWB 
to be connected or acquainted, while all the eirenmstanpai 
delating to Ifareissa have been oonstaiitly foond appli* 
cable to' Young's daughter-in-law. 

At what short intervals the .Poet tells as he was wvmkti. 
by the deaths of the three persoBS.parti«ahttly laiapBlad; 
none that has read * The Night Thoughte* (and wha hat not 
Mad them?) needs to be iafoimed* 
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lonlltfteAfdict! cotMnotcasMiScet 
Tlijr tbait flew ckrice ; and tbrice my peace -waa tlain; 
' Atod ttitiicf ere tb'rice yoa moon liad BUM her horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and 
Ltuij Eli^Eabeth Young could be these three victims, OTtr 
whom Young has hitherto been pitied for having, to pour 
Ihe ' Midnight Sorrows' .of his religious poetry ; Mrs. Teqi- 
ple died in 1736: Mr. Temple' four jears afterwsrd, in 
1740; and the Poet's wife seven months after Mr. Temple, 
in 1741. How could the insatiate Archer thrice slay his * 

Seace in these three persons, * ere thrice the moon had (AVd 
er horn V 
But in the short Preface to 'The Complaint' he seriously 
tells us, ' that the occasion of this poem was real, not fio- 
titious; and that the facts mentioned did naturally p«ur 
these mraal reflections on the thought of the writer.' It jS 
probable, therefore, that in these three contradictory lines 
the Poet complauns more than the father-in4aw, the friend, 
or the widower. . * ' , . . 

Whatever names bflong to these facts, or, if the names 
be those generally supposed, whatever heightening a pqct^s 
sorrow may have given the facts ; to the sorrow Young 
felt from them, religion and morality are indebted for tha 
' ^ight Thoughts.' There is a pleasure sure an sadoef^ 
which monzners only know ! 

Of these, poems the two or three first have been perused 
perhapa more eagerly and more frequently, than the resl. 
When he got as far as the fourth or fifth, his original mo» 
tive for taking up the pen was answered ; his grief was na- 
turally either diminished or exhausted. We still find the 
same pious poet; bat we hear less of Philander and Nar- 
dssa, and less of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in her way 
to Nice, the year after her marriagjs; that is, when ^poetry 
relates the fact, * in her bridal hour.' It is more than poe- 
tically tnia,that Young accompanied her to the Continent : 

\ ' I flew, t enatchM her from tiie rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the son. 

But m vain. Her funeral was attended with the difficulties 
painted in sudi animated colours in ' ITIght the Third.' 
After her death, the remainder of the party pasted the en- 
aoing wi|iterat Nice. • ^ ^— 



^*^ *Hi«!*2#1lS»5r^ *" ''•**^ **^ PWltoder and N w- 
«W^ tliaa oriii» irift.4"'^* " <»°^y ^"" *^» "••®"' ^« ^*** 
<^s tad f««d»»M''«'>^'^' ^^ ^ the * KightllioaghU* 
TMaode^fliMff lf«ivt»s an often mentioaed nd often ls> 
Menlei» To ncolfeet lamenuitions ortt the Author* -wife, 
die memorj nast have been charged with distinct passaget. 
Thb ladT" brongbt him one child, Frederick, to whom tht 
Plrisoe of Wafca was godfather. 

Ihat domesti c grief is, in the first hntance, to be thanked 
0t tksMoraiXuents to our langoage, it is hnpoesible to denjrt 
jfor would It be common hardiness to contend, that world^ 
diieeirtttt had no hand in these jointprodnctions of poetxy 

^ V ^* ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ vMtxa sure that, at an^ rate, 
^ ihoold not hare had something of the same ooloar ftf$a 
Tettng^t pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness of his sadns. 
fa 10 hmg a Vife, causes for disconteint and ooeasfona foF 
.grtef mvft have occnrred: It is not clear to me diat Ui 
Mttse was not sitting npoh the watch for the first whfdi ha^ 
#ttMd. ' li^igfat Thoughts* were nottueommon to her, ere^ 
when first she Tisited the Poet, and at a time whe^ he fafnl- 
*elf was remarkable neither for gravity nor gloomhiess. fn 
his < Last Day,* almosthis earliest poem, he calls her* the 
ttolaaeholy maid,* 



Whom dismal scenes delight* 



Fftqteot at tombs aad in the realms of Nli^ 

In die prayvr which concludes the second book of Uie same 

poem^heaays-T- 

-^hi permit the gloom of solemA nighf 
To sacred dieapbt may forrMy invite. 
Oh! how diviee to tread Che milky way, ' 
To the bright palace of Eteraal Imy ! 

Whan TooBg was writing a tmge4 j, Gn^n ia aaid by 
Spenoe to have sent hisB ahamaa^uU,withacaA^iait^ 
as a lamp ; and the Pfl«t is reported to have ased it. 

What he caUs 'The tr^ Estimate of Haman Lila/ 
which has already been mentionedy exhibits only the wrong 
side of the tapestry ; and, being asked w^ be did not 
shew the Tigiht, ha is said to hav« replied, that he oould noa. 
By atiiers it has been told aia that this was finished \ but 
that, before there existed a^ copy, it was tors in piecap 
by a lady's monkey. 



4aU» is k altogilter lur to anwtti^tbe PMlforihe mMi» 
«nd to Mng ike gtoominMS of die <Nighft Thinilits' t» 
Hov« th« ,gjk>omiiM« of Yonnc* and to ihtw that his gie- 
liaf, lilit 4ht geniof of 3«ift» wm ia mbm ^tteMVt tin 
wUen iKpkMMn of AlMQBtent ? 

1 froM ikMi lAo^twtriD «lka eftnaitite Ik ihooU aot 
^ oosfodedtlMt, dMOgk AioMMia fiMtte^iililM V* 
ONMAvfo* adMBptioAiB roliiig*« gtoQade ; M< .^Mtfii 
lanlM in kerte Mudi&nmt weem /Mm* MMiiii fm 
bufMileD, biepeiiA WM Mebtod to tiM goodl k«nov of 
tU Aitfiwof the ' KighkThMghti^ foran MMaMjand • 



Whether yoa thhik with me I know not ; bat tkft fiiMnm 
f^ «wr*ilt «ii wM ^dfiiMi alwaTs an^aroi to SM to M- 
v^gv m9» <d JMBfcle w t al m e M thrt el maaly feo i oa. Ha 
that ha» too MMh fltoUof to^vedt 01 «rthe 4laa4» wha If 
Ihay «BM0C defend thanaelveey are at kaat icaoiantaf hto 
abwi^wiU aotheatete hy the moat waittMiaakiamy to 4to 
Krqy th« qaiat» thiB repatoltoii»tha Ibttoaa ef tfia UHsf. 
Yat^eoaaia is not heart beneath tho toBal>* any toaM tfaair 
pvaiso. /9l« morteif nU nbi ^erum^DfMiuMfiMk 
6onMmf-^woald appioach much heaiwr to ^oad toiaa* 
Attw all. Hm fbv haMMa af raaiailitoc dMt wbfcahMoa 
wnfoaad the bodjef tte Andmr el the *lfii^tTha^ghii/ 
laalaot araeh oMcen whether Yaong paaa aaw for a aaa 
of aof«ow,«r Car a * leUow of wlhnta jeat.' To thia htrwm 
wm. aeaaatha whole ftHniijof Ylaitoh. Hia inaaitaft paat* 
wlMrefurthMk aow 4walby ia atall laaa l aliaH aBa o» flib 



Bnt to a son of worth and sensibility it iaof sona Ult&a 
tmunymMB^ wlMfavcoatevparaxtoa baliair^ and poatarlty 
be tonght to believe, that his debauched and reprobato Itfa 
cast a Stygian gloom over the eiWBuig of his father*! daya, 
saved him the trouble of feigning a characUr «q»npieisiy 
detestable, and succeeded at last in bringing his ' gray haira 
with sorrow to the grave.* 

Xhe humanity of the world, little satisfied with invantia^ 
perb^n a melancholy disposition for the father, procecid<^ 
next to invent an argument in support of their invention« 
and chooses that Lorenxo should be Toung*s own son. 
The Biographia» and ewrytweoaat of Yottigfaetty aottsdly 
assert this to be the fact; of the abselnto |RMiiM]i«tt«l— 



as(K rovv&. 

^idi, tWBIogi^pHia itttlf, in |Mrdettltt duteft, cottUias' 
widenitMe evidence. • Readers ' I kmv there ^e of i 
«tr&ngetaKi'6f mi&d, who wilt he«eafterpcnue the * Night 
Thonghto' with les»' catisf action; who will wish, they had 
still been deceired; who wtUqoanel with ne for disebver- 
i^^ki no such character as their larvM ever jet dis- 
gracM htnaan namre; or fainoke a father*^ heart. Tet won]<f 
these 'admirers' of the sublime and* terrible be offended^ 
shonld yoii set them down fo^ cmel and fb'r saTi^e. ■ 

- Of this report, inhwnan to the surviving iMr if it be tnw, 
in itte$0xti(m as the character of Lorenno is dflibiilical, 
where are we to find the proof? Perhaps it 4s dear frtnn 
the poems'. • • • : •' • 

' From «he' first Hue to the last of the * Vfight lliongMa' 
not one expression can be discovered which -betrays aoy 
thing hke the father. In the * Second Dight' I find an ex- 
pnisiion whi^ betrays somethhig^ els^ ; that Lorenao was 
Mir fri«id;'o»e,tt is possible, of his former companions, 
one' of the ^uke of Wharton's set. The Poet styles hhn 
' gay friend ;' in appellation not very nararal from a pious 
incenied farther to sooh a being as he"- paints Lorenso, and 
that being his son.* - 

Bat let ns see how he has sketched thisdreadfiil portrmiC, 
fiwB the sight of iR>me of whose featnres the' artist hSonself 
amst have turned -away with horror. 'uA sabjei^' more 
locking, if his ohly child really sat to' him, than theertt* 
cifixioD of Michael Angdo; apon the horrid story told of 
whkh, YoQttg composied a short poem of foturteen UnA'in 
the early part of his life, whicb^he did not think deserved 
tobe'Tepablisfaed. ' - '. " <- 

In the ' First Kighi/ the address to the Poet*s w i p po se d 
son is, 

Lerento, fortnoe makes her cqurtto fhee. 

In the 'Fifth Night'— 

And boras Lorenzo stitl for the siibliiae 
Of life, to haof his airy Best on bigh; 

Is this a picture of the soo of the IRector of Welwyn? 
' Eighth Night*— 

In foreign realms (for thoa hast travelled far>— 

which ev«i now does hot apply to his so 
In 'Night Five*-- 



nymnof. Ml 




At the be^nning of tbe ' Fifth Night' we find— - 

laoranzo* t9 recriniiiate U josty 

I grant the man is vain wbo writes for praisQ. 

Sot to cot abort all ix^uiry ; if eay one of these pusegee^ 
i| aojr passage in the poems, be applicable, vy fiieod ahall 
pass for lyozenso. The sob of tha Avthior of the <Hight 
Thoughts' wm not oli anoogh, irhaa they wera vriftten, to 
recrinunate, or to be a father. The ' Kight Thani^ita' wen 
began immediately after the moumfnl event vf n4rl» The 
im *• l^ightV ajH^ar, ia the books of the Company of St» 
tioners, as the property of Robert Dodsley, ia lT4fl. Iha 
Preface to ' Night Seran' is dated Jtdy the 7th, 1744. Tht 
nuucriagi, in conse^aenoe of which the svpposed Xorenaa 
was bom; happened in May, 1731. Youag'a ofaild was not 
bom till June, 1733. In 1741 this LoreaiOy thiafialahei 
iofiiUl* this father to whose edacation Vica had iov soma 
years pot the last hand, was only eight yeais old* 

An anecdote of this crael.aort, po open tojoantiadiriiet^ 
10 impossible to be tnw, who conld propagataB Thna a«^ 
are blasted the reputations of tba living Md of .tha dead. 

Who» then, wae liorenso? exolaim the leaden I have 
mentioned. If we cannot be saxe tha| he waa his se% 
which wonld have been finely terrible, was ha net his na^ 
phew, his consin2 

These arc questions which I do not pretend f answer. 
1*01 the seke of human nature, I coiUd wish Lorenaa to 
have been only the ereation of the Poet's fancy s like the 
Qttintus of Anti IfUcnUas, giM nomkM^ says Polignan, 
quemvia Atheum inteUige, That this was the case, many 
aa^ressions in the ' Nieht Thovghtif would seem to prave, 
did not a passage in ' Kight Eight' appear to shew thatha 
l^ad something in bii eye for the grooadworh at least of 
' the painting. Lovelace or Lorenao mi^ be leigatd dia^ 
ractara; bat a writer does not« foign a aaaia af which hd 
only gives the initial letter: 

TeUaotCaJfsta. She wtll laofli thee dead« 
Or send thee to her hernitafe with ~ 



The Biographia, not aatiafied with ppintinB out the wg 
of Yo«Ag, in thitaoa's D&^tigBd, aahk fMharVlMaaaa* 
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tr»vBl» oQt of it! wftj into the hiftorj ^f di« sod, mmI telU* 
of his hayiog.bo«n foibiddeb his (QoUeg^' ft Oxford for nis- 
behavioor. How such .uieedotes, were they true, tend to 
illostrato the life of Yonng, it is not easy to discoVer. 
Was the Son of the Author of the * Kigfat'Xlioaghts/ in- 
deed, forbidden his 'college /or a time, at one of this qni- 
▼ersMes ? The author of f.Pandise Lost,' is by sSme sup. 
posed to have been disgsacefoliy ejected frobt the other. 
SVom Jav«iile tMHt who is free i But,4rhakeTer Che Bio. 
graphia chooses to' relate, thi son of Young ezpezienoed no 
dismission from his college cither lasting 6r temporary. ' - 
c .Yet» were-natore to indulge him with a second youdi, 
tad to leaved him at die same time the experience of thai 
.which- is past, he wonVd probably Spendit diflferently— who 
voold not?— 4ie would certainly be the occasibh of less 
uneasiness to his :fi(th^r. But, > from the same experi^nct, 
>he would as certainly, in the same case, be treated diffa. 

rsotly by .his father. • 

«. Yotuig was a poet: poets, with r ererence be it spoken, 
do not mifce: the best parento. Fancy and imagination sel- 
dom deign to stoop froni' their bei|^ts; always stoop* on* 
Vfllingiy to thi low level of common duties. Aloof from 
■vulgar Kfo, they pursue their rapid flight beyond the ken 
,of\ morta]4,.and descad not to earth but when compelled 
'bj ncoestf tj^; The prose of ordinary occurrences is beoeadi 
the dignity of poetst 

He who is connected with the Author of the * Night 
Thoughts,* only by veneration for the poet' and th'e ChHs- 
tiaa,vmaybe allowed 'to observe, that-Youo'g is one of 
those codceming whom, as you remark In -your aobonnt of 
Addison^ it is 'proper rather tO' say ' nothing that is falaa 
than all that is true.' 

« But the son of Young would almost sooner, T kmrr, 
pass for a Lbrenno, than see himself vindicated, ift (he ex* 
pense of -his father's meiiiory,from follie»whidi,{f it May 
•be thottglit blamenble in a boy to have commitSed'tliem, It 
is4wrelypraiseworthy>inaman to lament, and cert^aly 
■Hot only unnecessary, but crud-in a biographer to -neuHU 

Of the * Night Thoughts.* notwithstanding'their'Aiithov's 
proftssed retirement, all are inscribed to great orgrowiag 
•ames^.- Hehad not yetwoaned hiaMtlf from earb and dukes, 
iTMfriha 9eafc«sof tho HovMofCoBuMM, lords < 
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•iloBfln of the TinuoTj', and chimeellon of the Exdiei|Mr. 

-lu* NigbtEight' the pditietanplmnlyhettays faln»elf-~->*^ 

*" TMek BO post need ful thetderiMDdv e kesve : ■ 
, •('Wbeo4ateour civil helm wfsthlftiog hands, 
So P thought: think better if you can. 

'Yet it mast be confessed, that at the conclasion of ' ^igbt 
Kioe/ Weary perhaps of coarting earthly patrons, he telU 
his soul, '. 

Henceforth 
\ Tby patrvik he, whose diadem has dropt 

Yon gems of Heaven; eternity thy iinsa; 

And leave the racers of the world their own. 

The ' Fourth l^ight* was addressed by 'a' much indebted 

Kose* to the Honourable Mr; Yorke, now Lojd Hardwicke; 

who meant to have laid the Mnse under still greater obli* 

gation, by the living of Shenfidd^ in Ealez, if it had'be- 

come.vacan.t. ... 
The * First Night* concludes with this passage- 
Dark, tbo* not bliiid. like tbee, Mconides : 

,. , Or'Miiton, thee. An!, could I reach your strain; 
Or hU who made Meonldes oiir oWn ! 

• Man too be sang. Immortal man I slag. 

Oh had.he'prest this theme, parsuM the track 
Which open* out or darkness into day ! 

^ Oh had be mounted on bis wini;: of fire, ' ' 

Soar'd, where I sink, and sung Immortal bmui— . 
How bad it blest maukiod, and rescuM me! 

.To the .Aathor of these linei was dedicated, in 1756, the 
fiivt Tolome of ' An Essay on the Writings and Genius .fii 
J^ope,* which attempted, whether justly Or not, to plook 
from P<^ his * Wing of Fire,' and to reduce him to a ranjc 
at least one degr«e lower than the first class of Eoglidi 
poeti. If Young accepted and approved the dedication, h6 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him whom he 
invokes as his Muse. 

Part of ' paper-sparing* Pope's Third Book of the ' Odys- 
•ey,' deposited in the Museum, is written upon the back of 
a letter signed ' £. Young,' which is clearly the hand'Writ> 
xng of our Young. The letter, dated only May tha lid, 
aeems obscure ; but there can be little doubt that the friend- 
ship he requests was a literary one, and that he had the 
hif^est literary opinion of iPopa. The request was a pro- 
logue, I am told. 

' DEAR SIR, May Ow td, 

* Having been often from home, I know not if you have 
'^M me the favow of calluig on few. Bat, bo diat as It 



wW, radfekirwt tlu* iaitMc* of Twr Mndafti^I 
tfeatdianjlait; » frfandihip I «■ imy anttifai* I. 
receiTQ from bo ma bat youOTlf • I sWild BOt wgo Aw 
tiling 10 mvch bat for rery poxllenlar TMMm; nor 
yoo be at a lots to ddnccire how "a trifle of this, 
tare" may be of serioos moment to mej and while I aaa 
In hopes of die great adyenti^ of your advioe aboat it, I 
ahall not be so absurd as to make way farther step withoat 
it. I know yon are moch engeged, and oaly hi^pa to hear 
of you at yonr entire leisure. 

< I am, Sir»7o«r most faithAil 

' and obedient senrant^ 

- .'S^njfV/Wk after Pope^deaA,he sagFS, in ' Nig^ Seven/ 

Pope, who conld'st make immortal^ art tboa dead 1 

Either the *■ Essay/ them.'waa ^todkated ton pemn who 
disapproved its doctrine, whudi I hare been tol^ by the 
anthor was not the c^e; or Touag aH»ears» in hia otd age, 
to hare baiteted for a dedication, aa opinion entertained 
of his friend throagh all that part of life whe& hia most 
have been best able to form opinions. 

. From this account of Youog^two or three ahortpasaagea* 
whlieh stand almost together in ' l^ight Foot/ should n«k 
be excluded. They afford a picture by his own hand, tram 
the study of which my readers may choose to fbna their 
own opinion of the features of his mind^ and tte 
plezion of his life. 

Ah me ! the dire effect 
Of TotteriiTg here, of death defraoded longi 
Of old to mcioiM(aiid let tkattafflce> 
Jf jr vmty Master iktMW9 we not, 
i I'vebeeaco long femember'd Pm forgot. 

. 'Wheo iu hli ooartien' can I poar my plainL 
N They drink it a« the Neetar of the Oreat; 

And ettneeae myhand^ andbeg me comet»4norre«» 

Twice told Oe period spent oe stabbem Tray. 
CowtHfoToar, yet aatakee, 1 betiege, 

-. If Ibis soafttvci,Pe*teiitrabaU know 

8ne though in Britain bom, with courtfen bred, 
rbo thottrtt ev'n gold might come a day too latet 
Nor on kb subtle death-bSlpianB'dhiifoheaBO . 

For ratare yacandeaJn church or state. 

-et/roM the wtit«*a age, « twico toU Hw fariod 



«m Mtkibnk tnf,* aid yon «ill still k»Te luai ttiirt i 
ioAj wiMB 1» sfttiloim to th* iMMnbU«i«|i «CcGUt ffr* 
your. He has before told txs 

. ' li-A«iet«ii«]risafM»ll&dMi» 

A'fteftfl> the siege seems to have been raised onl^in 
coDseqaence of ivhict the generalthoaght his * death-bed/ 

By theseextraordinarjrpoems, vritteB after he was sixty, 
M-wMdi I- have been aUe to say so orach, T hope, by lh« 
wish of doing justice to the livio^ and the dead, it was th« 
desire of Toong to be principally known. He entitled the 
fsor Toloues wMch he published himself, ^ The Woilcs of 
(he Author of the Night Thonghts.* While it is remem- 
bered -Aat from these he ezdndedimany of his writings, let 
Ik not be foi^otten that the rejected pieces eontuned nothing 
prejudicial to the cause of -virtue, or of religion. "Were 
erery tiling tiiat Toung ever wrote to be puUiahed, In 
Wt>uld tmly appear, perhaps, in a less respectable ligiit as a 
^et,ttttd more despicable as a dedicator; he would not 
pass for a worse Christian, or for a worse man. Hiis en- 
irfsble praise is due to Young. Can it be claimed by erery 
writer ? His dedications, after all, he had perhiv* no tfg^t 
to supimess. They all, I beliere, speak, not a fittle to tha 
credit cf his gratftnde, of favours reoeired ; and I know not 
lAetherthe anthor^whohas solemnly printed an acknow- 
ledgment of a favour, should not fllway sprint it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as ap(}et» 
fhat of his * "SlsJai liioughts* die French are panfculail;^ 
fond? 

Of the '^EpItaiAi mi Lord Aubrey Beaueleik,* dated 1740;^ 
«ll 1 know is, diat I fLad it in the late body of Sn|^«^ 
Poetry, -and that I am sorry to ^nd it there. 

Nptwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to liaviB 
taken In the * Tfdf^ Thoughts' of every thingwhich bore 
(She least resemblance to ambition, he dipped again in 
politics. In 1745 he wrote ' Reflections on the public Sf* 
tuation of llhe Kingdom, addressed to the Duke 6f Kew* 
castlei' indignant as it appears, to behold 

' —a pope-bred Princeling^ cra^l a«hore. 
And whistle cut-tbroats, wltli those srvords that scfqpM 
', TbetT'bivren racks fcr iweCclwdsHstettaoee, 
To cat his passage to the Biitiflb throne. 

b« COM & ' NilM XkoBg^f 
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* 2^iffat Theathto/ thovgh h« did net githar it with li» 
other works. . r 

Freized to the lecond edition ^of Howe'e ' Derout M0- 
ditatioos* is a letter from Youog, dated Jen. .19, 175S, ad- 
dressed to Arclubald Macanly, Esq. th'anl^iag bim . for tlM 
hooky which he says he shall * never laj far oat of his 
reach ; for a greater demoostration of a sound head nnd a 
sincere heart he never saw.' 

In 1753, when * The Brot^rs* had lain by him about 
thirty years, it Appeared upon the stage. If any part «f his 
(brtone.had been acquired by servility of adulation, he nov 
determined to deduct from it no inconsiderable sum, as a 
gift to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. To 
this Bnnn he hoped the profiu of the 'Brothers* wooU 
lunoont. In his calculation he was deceived ; but by the 
bad soocess of his play the Society was not aloser. • The 
Author made op the sum he originally intended, which was 
a thousand pounds, from his own pocket* 

. The next performance which be printed was a prose 
puUication, entitled, ?Tbe Centaur not fabulous,. in Six 
lietters to a Friend, on the life in .Vogue.' The oondosioa 
is dated November 29, 1754. In the third Letter is ^e-. 
scribed the death-bed of the 'gay, young, noble, ingenioos, 
accomplished, and most wretched . ^tamonu' His hut 
words were — ' My principles have poisoned my friend, my 
extravagance has beggared my boy, my unkindness has 
murdered my wife.' Either Altamont and Lorenaowore 
the twin production of fancy, or Young was unlndij enooi^ 
to know two characters who bore no little reaemblaaoa to 
each other in perfection of wickedness. Report has baea 
iceustomed to call Altamont Lord Enston. 

'The; Old Man's Relapse/ occasioned by an Epistle to 
Walpole, if written by Young, which I much doubt, must 
have been written very late in life. It has been seen, I am 

• toldfin a Miscellany .published thirty yearsbeforehis death. 
In 1758, he exhibited 'The Old Man's Relapse* in mora 
than words, by again becoming a dedicator, and publishiag 
a sermon' addressed to the King. ■ - . 

The lively Letter in prose, ' On Original Compoaitloa,' 
addressed to Richardson, the author ^of ' Clarissa,*' 1^ 
pearad In 1759. Thoagh he despair * of faraahiiBgtfaiavgh 
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die frona dbtttoctioas of agvjuid oaraV ineiimbttt cloud, 
iato UuttfloW' of thoaght.and brightneu of expreMtoa 
«t)uch subjects so polite. require j'-yet is it more like the 
pvoAiictioii of untamed; mibridled 'jromh; than of jaded 
foiiraGOTe. Some serenfbld Tolames put him in. mind of 
Ovid'» aeveafold chamiels of the Nile at the eonflagratioa: 



ostla •eptem 



Polremlenta Tocant, feptem sine fluaioe ralles. 

Such leaden labooTS ars like Ljeorgns's iron money, which 
are so much less in value .than in bulk, that it required 
bams for strong boxes, and a yoke of oxen to draw five 
hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land* we must 
travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, far for food ; we 
must visit the remote and rich ancients. But an inventive 
geoins may safely stay at home ; that, like the widow's 
cmse, is divfnely replenbhed from within, and affords us a 
miraculous delist. He asks why it should seem aitogeUier 
impossible, that Heaven's latest editions of the human 
mind may be the most correct and fair ? and Joason, ht 
tells US, was very learned, as Samson was very strong, to 
his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled 
down all antiquity on his head, and btiried himself under it. 
Is this * care's incumbent cloud,' or ' the ffosea obstmo' 
tions of i^et' ' • 

In this Letter Pope is severely censured for his ' fall 
firom Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and harmonious 
as the spheres, into childish shackles and tinkling sounds ; 
for putting Achilles into petticoats a second time: ' but we 
an told that the dying swan talked ever an epic plan with 
Tobag a few weelu before his deceate. 

Young's chiAf ifldocement to write this Letter was, as he 
confesses, that he hiight erect a monumental marble to the 
memory of an old friend. He, who employed his' pious pen 
fpr dmost the last time in thus doing jtistice to the exem- 
plary death bed of Addison, might probably at the close of 
his own life, afford no unuseful lesson for the deaths of 
others. 

In the postcript, he writes to Richardson, that he will 
see in hisaexthow far Addison is an original. But no other 
letter appears; 



\ 



. The CMTluMlillieh send inlbe kit «diliiM,M 

< h7X<M411dMa]tetoI)r«]roiiag,iMtlftngbeiiiDntaisXomU 
•hip'a dMth»' wen isdfeed M^mat, but w«» cn^ «b iiitr#* 
4«Blioii to vibatvas than u«Mit bj < Ike lIaM*»l«taat 
Sraxk.' Xbefoeu is neoemosr, trhaberm mK^b^kmrnaat^ 
fJMielhft :Br»fiao« to it is aJraadj pnMci. LsiA MricoMW 
called his Tasculam * La Trappe.' 

Lorelhy eovntiT, iriah ft weB, 

Not with too inteuse a care. 
Tfa eMB^ tkat when it fsll* 

Thoa its ruin didst not share.' 
CniTT's censare, Flattery's prafscu 

Vnthtnnnof'dlmliffer^Dcevtew; 
Learn to tread life's dangferoua maae^ 

■With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Told of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no monei 
Strive thy little harfc to «teer 

With the tide, hut near theshore. 

Thus prepar'd, thy shortea'd sail 

Shall, whene'er the winds increase* 
Selatng each propitioas gale. 

Waft thee to the portof peace. 

Keep thy conscience from oflTence, 

And tempatuDos passionsfree, 
3o, when thoa art call'd from hence* 

£aiiy shall thy passage be ; 

EasT shall thy passage be, 

Cheerful thy allotted stay, 
Sbeirt th' accont «iwiKt God anfl ihet i 

Hope shall meet thee on the way : 

Truth shall lead thee tolhefate. 

llercy's self shall let thee ta. 
Where Its nevei* dianging «tne> 

if attperfeotipa ahall Jurgto* 

Hwppeu yn» tuseompanied by a Utter, 

' DEAR SIR, , ' 'La Tnppe, the 37th of Oct. !»!. 
' Youaeemed to like the ode I Sent jin for joax anmsn 
ment : I now send it you as a present. If joa pieasa to a» 
cept of it, and are williog that onr iriendship should ha 
known when we are gone, jou-will be pleased lo leave ti|i* 
among those of yonr own papers that may poasiHj jee tba 
light by a pbsthnmous pnMi'c.ation. Q«l send us ImsIA 
while we stay, and an easy jonmey ! 

' My dearDr. Yomig^ 

' YoQi», most cordially. 
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In 1768, ft short time before his 'death, YoQBf ipvbUshed 
' fiesigiiation.' NotwithstAOdiag the manner in which it wss' 
really ibroed . from him by the .world, criticism has treated- 
it with no common severity. If it shall be thought not t» 
deserire the highest pruae, on the other side of foarscore, 
by whom, except by Newton apdby Waller, has praise been 
merited? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of Shakspeare, 
I am indebted for the history of ' Resignation/ Observing 
that Mrs. Boscaweo, in the midst of her grief for the loss of 
the admiral, derived consolation from the perusal of the 
* Night Thoughts,' Mrs. Mcmts^a proposed a visit to the 
Author. From cod versing with Young, Mrs. Boscawen 
derived still further consolation; and to that visit she and 
the world were indebted for this poem. ' It compliffl^its 
Mrs. Montagu in the foUowii^ lines : 

Yet write I muft. A htdy tnee: 

How «bamefol ber request! 
My brain In labour with duH rhyme. 

Hers teeming with the best ! 

And again 

And friend yon have, and I the same, 

Whose pmdent, soft address 
Wiil bring to life those healinr thonghto 

Wliich died in yonr distress. 

That friend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extracting for your ease. 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thocghts 
( Too common; such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her own 
words, that Young's unbounded genius appeared to greater 
advantage in the companion than even in the author ; that 
the Christian was in him a character still more inspircd, 
more enraptured, more snblime, than the poet ; and that- 
in.his ordinary conversation* 



He 



-letting down the golden chain from high, 
drew his audience upward to the kky. 



Notwithstanding Young had said, in his < Conjectures on 
original Composition/ that ' blank verse is verse unfallen, 
uncitrst ; verse reclaimed, re-enthroned in the true language 
of the gods :' notwithstanding he administered cons^latioii 
to his own grief inthis immortal language, Mrs. Boscntfua; 
was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying this com. 
VOL.11. 3 
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fptt». Yoong bad himself occasion for comfort, in eonae- 
qaeoce of the.sodden death of Richardson, who wa& prints 
iBg the : ffrrner part of the poem. Of Ricfaaxdsoa's death 
he says — 

Wben HeaTen woold kindly set as free. 

And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes U)e most effectnal means. 

And roM us of a friendi 

- To * Hesignation* was prefixed an Apol<^ for its appear- 
ance ; to which more credit is dne than to the generality of 
such apologies, from Young's anasaal anxiety that no more 
prodnetions of his old age should disgrace his former fame. 
In his will dated February 1760, he desires of his execn- 
aorsjin a partictdar manner, that all his manuscript bodts 
and writings whatever might be burned, except his book 0/ 
accounts. 

In September, 1764, he added a kind of codicil, wherdn 
he made it his dying eotfeaty to his housekeeper, to whom 
he left 10002. ' that all his'mannscripts might be destroyed 
as soon as he was dead, which, would greatly oblige ber 
deceasedyW^nd.' 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friend- 
ships, to know that Young, either by, surviving those he 
loved, or by otAliviog their affections, could only recollect 
the names of twofrtendg, his housekeeper and a hatter, to 
mention in his will ; and it may serve to repress that testa- | 
mentary pride, v^ich too often seeks for sounding names 
and titles, to be informed that the Author of the '^ight 
Thoughts* did ' not blush to leave a legacy to his friend 
Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Templegate.* Of these two 
remaining friends, one went before Young. But at eigbty- 
foar, ' wh^re,' as he asks in The Centaur, < is that world 
into which we were bom ?* 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a house- j 
keeper for the friends of the Author of the ' N ight Thoaghts,' 
had before bestowed the- same title on his footman, in an 
epitaph in his 'Churchyard* upon James Baker, dated 
1749; whichl am glad to £nd in the. late collection of bU 
works. 

. Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed,- with more 
i{l-iiature than wjt, in a kind.of novel published by Kidgell 
in 17^5, calfed ' The Card,' under the names of Dr. Elwea 
xuLMrsiFoaby. 
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I In April, 176ft, at an age to which few attain, a period 
waa put to the iife of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, but 
he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the ' Biographia,' which I know not to 
have been true, of the manner of his burial ; of the master 
and children of a charity- school, which he founded in his 
parish, who neglected to attend their benefactor's corpse ; 
and of a bell which was not caused to toll as often as upon 
those oecasions bells usually toll. Had that hamaniiy, 
which is here lavished upon things of little consequence 
either to the living or to the dead, been shewn in its proper 
place to the living, I should have had less to say about Lq- 
renco. They who lament that these misfortunes happened to 
Young, forget the praise he bestows upon Socratesy in the 
preface to 'Night Seven,' for resenting his friend's request 
■bout his funeral. 

During some part of his life Young was abroad, but I 
have not been able to learn aiiy particulars. 

In: his seventh Satire he says, 

When, after battle. I the field have teen 

Spread o'er witb gnastly ihapes wliloh once were men, \ 

It is known also, that from this or from some other field 
he once wandered into the camp with a classic in his hand, 
which he was reading intently ; and had some difficulty to 
prove that he was only an absent poet, and not a spy. 
. The curious reader of Young's life will naturally inquire 
to what it was owing, that though he lived almost forty 
years after he took orders, which included one whole reign 
uncommonly long, and part of another, he was never thought 
worthy of the least preferment. The Author of the * Night 
Thoughts' ended bis days upon a living which came tohim 
from his college without any favour,- and to which he pro- 
bably had an eye when he determined on the church. To 
satiny curiosity of this kind is, at this distance of time, far 
fjrom easy. The parties themselves know not often, at the 
instant, why they are neglected, or why they are preferred. 
The neglect of Young is by some ascribed to his having at- 
tached himself to the Prince of Wales, and to his having 
pireached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has been 
tpld me that he had two hundred a year in the late reign, 
by the patronage of Walpole; and^that, whenever any one 
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ieoiind«d Um King of Yoqng» theonly answer wfts. ' hn Ikas 
n pension.' All the light thrown on this inqniry, by tke 
following letter from Seeker, only serves to diew at what 
a late period of life the Author of the ' Night Thovghtsf 
sniioited preferment : 

' Deanery of St. PanFc, Jely S, 17S8. 
' Good Dr. Young, 
' I have long wondered, that more suitable notice of your 
great merit hath not been takoi by persons in power ; bwt 
how to remedy the omission I se« not. No eDCOuragement 
hath ever been given me to mention things of this nainr* 
to his M^esty ; and therefore, in all likelihood, the only^ 
oonieqnence of doing it would be weakeniog the little infls. 
enee which I may possibly hwe on some other oecasums. 
Your fortune and your reputation set you above tha nefd 
of advapcement ; and your sentiments, above''that conoem 
for it| on your own account, which, on that of the public, is, 
sincerely felt by ' Your loving brother, 

•Tho. Cant.' 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was ii^ointetty in 1761, 
derk of the closet to the Frincess Dowager, 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way of 
that preferment after which his whole life seems to harw 
panted. Though he took orders, he never entirely shook off 
politiea. He was always the lion of his master Milton, 
' pawing to get free his hinder parts.' By this conduct, if 
he gained some friends, he made many enemies* 

Again: Youogwas a poet ; and again, with reverenoobo 
it spoken, poets by profession do not always make the best 
clergymen. If the Author of the ' Night Thoughts' com* 
posed many sermons, he did not oblige the publio with 



Besides, in the latter part of life. Young was fond of 
holding hhnself out for a man retired from the world. But 
he seemed to have forgotten that the same verse which coa- 
tains <oblitusmeorum,'containsalso 'obUviscead«setiUia»* 
The brittle chain of woridly friendship and patronage la 
broken as effectually, when one goes beyond the length 4»f 
it, as when the other does. To the vessel which is sailiag 
6om the shore, it only appears that the shore also recedes ; 
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in lift it is truly thas. He who retires from the world wil] 
find himttlfy in reality, deserted as fast, if not faster, by the 
world. • 'The public is not to be treated as the coxcomb 
tMau his mistress ; to be threatened with desertion, in order 
to increase fondness. 

Young seems to hare been taken at his word. Notwith- 
standing his frequent Complaints of being neglected, no hand 
was reached oot to pull him from, that retirement of which 
he declared himself ^amoored. Alexander assigned no 
palace for the residence of I>i(^sene8,who boasted his surly 
oatis&ction with his tub. 

Of the domestic manners and petty habits of the Author 
of the* Might Thoughts,' I hoped to have giren you an ac- 
count from the best anthority : but who shall dare to say. 
To-morrow I will be wise oryirtnous,or to-morrow I will 
do a particular thing ? Upon inquiring for his housekeeper, 
I learned that she was buried two days before I reached the 
town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tscharner, a noble forever, to Count 
pallet', Tschame? says, he has lately spent four days with 
Young at Welwyn, where the Author ukes all the ease 
and pleasure mankind can desire. ' Every thing abouthim 
shews the man, each individual being placed by r nle. All 
is neat without art. He is very pleasant in conversation, 
and extremely polite.' 

This, and more, may possibly be true ; but Tschamer's 
was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admiration, and a 
visit which the Author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among 
Madera is not true, that he was Fielding's Parson Adams. 
The original of that famous painting was William Yoong,, 
who was a clergyman. He supported an uncomfortable exist- 
tnee by translating for the booksellers from Greek ; and, if 
he did not seem to be his own friend, was at least no man's 
tnemy. Yet the facility with which this report has gained 
belief In the world argues, were it not sufficiently known', 
that the Author of the ' Might Thooghu' bore some resem- 
blance to Adams. 

Tha attttition which Young bestowed upon the perusal of 
books is not unworthy imitation. When any passage pleased 
him, he appears to have folded down the leaf. On thesa 
paiMges he bestowed a second reading, But the labours of 
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man are too frequently Tain. Before he returned to nrack 
of what he bad once approved, he died. Many of his books, 
which I have seen, are hy those notes of appvobatitm ao 
swelled beyond their real bulk, that they will hardly shoti 

Wbat thourh we wade in wealth or soar in fame ! 
Earrb'v bignest tUtioD ends in Here k* lies.' 
And dust to dust concladei her noblest song! 

The Author of these lines is not without his Hicjacet, 

By the good sense of his son,^ contains none of that 

praise which no marble can make the bad or the fooliah 

merit ; which, without the direction of a stooe or a t«rf« 

will find its way, sooner or later, to the deserving. 

M.S. 

Optimi Parentis 

Edvsrdi Young, I.L.D. 

Hujns EodesisB rect. 

£t ElisabethsB 

f(Qem. praenob. 

Conjugis ejus amantiMimse, 

Pio et gratissimo animo 

Hoc mannor posnit 

F.Y. 

Filius saperstes. 

Is it not strange that the Author of the ' Kight Thooghta' 
has inscribed no monument to the memory of his lameoted 
wife i Yet, what marble' will endure as long as the poems? 
Such, my good friend, is the account which 1 have been 
able to collect of the great Young. That it may be long 
before any thing like what I have just transcribed be ne- 
cessary for you, is the sincere wish of. Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged friend, 
Hksbkst Croft, Jun« 
Lincoln's Inn, Sept. 1780. 

P. S. This account of Young was seen by yon in menn- 
script, you know. Sir; and, though I could not prevail mi 
you to make any alteration, you insisted on striking ont 
one passage, bemuse it said, that, if I did not wish yea te 
live long for your sake, I did for the sake of myself and 
of the world. But this postscript you will not see befoie 
the printing of it ; and I will say here, in spite of yon, how 
I feel myself honoured and bettered by your friandahip; 



aad that, if I do credit to tiie «)i«rota, after wlUdi T alwHTs 
longed, and for wluch I am now going to give in exchange 
the bar, though not at so latle a period of life as Toting 
took- orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, to my 
having had the happiness of callibg the Author of ' The 
Rambler' my friend. H. C. ■ 

Oxford, Oct. 1783. 

Of Young's poems it is difficult to give s^j general cha- 
racter; for he has no uniformity of manner ; one of his 
pieces has no great resemblance to another. He began to 
wrtti» early, and continued long ; and at different times had 
different modes of poetical excellence in view. His num- 
bers are sometimes smooth, and sometimes rugged ; his 
style is sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt; 
somietimes diffusive, and sometimes concise. His plan 
seems to have started in his mind at the present moment; 
and his thoughts appear the effect of chance, 'sometimes 
adverse,- and sometimes lucky, with very little operation 
of judgment. 

He was not one of those writers whom experience im- 
proves, and who, observing their own faults, become grai 
dually correct. His poem on- the * Last Day,' his first 
great performance, has an equability and propriety, which 
he afterward eidier never endeaVoured or never attained • 
Mirny paragraphs are noble, and few are mean, yet the 
whole is languid; the plan is too much extended, and a 
succession of im^es divides and weakens the general con- 
eeptidn; but the great reason why the reader is disap- 
pointed is, that the thought of the Last Day makes every 
man more than poetical, by spreading over his mind a ge- 
neral obscurity of sacred horror, ^at oppresses distinc- 
titin, and disdains expression. 

His story of ' Jane Grey* was never popular. It is writ- 
ten with elegance enough ; but Jaoe is too heroic to be pitied-. 

The * Universal Passion* is indeed a very great perform^ 
anee. It is said to be a series of epigrams ; but if it be, it 
is what the Author intended : his endeavour was at the pro- 
duction of striking distichs and pointed sentences; and his 
disiichs have the weight of solid sentiment, and his^ points 
the sharpness of resistless truth. 

His characters' are often* selected with discemment, and 
drawa with nicety; hisillnstratioDB wwe often happy. 
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and his nfl«ciions.ofc»n jusu His species <kf sWir* Is be- 
tween those of Horace and Javeoal ; end he has ihe gaiety, 
of Horace without his laxity of nombers, and the morality 
of Juvenel with greater variation of imsges. He pUys* 
indeed, only on the surlace of iife; he never penetrates the 
recesses of the mind, and therefore the whole power of hie 
poetry is ezhaosied by a single perusal ; his cmweiis ^eaae 
only when they sorprise. 

To translate be never condescended, unless his ' "Pbi^ 
phrase on Job' maybe considered as a version: in whi^ 
he has not, I think, been onsncoefsful; he indeed favouvpA 
himself, by choosing those parts which most easily admit 
the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had lesst success in Lis lyric attemjtts, in which h« 
seems tq have been under some malignant influence : h* ia 
always labouring to be great, and at IsAt is only turgid. 

In his 'Kight Thoughts' he has exhibited a very wide 
display of original poetry, variegated with d^ re&ecUons 
and striking allusions, a wilderness of thought, in Mhich 
.the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of 
evtry odour. This is one of the few poems in which himah 
' verse could not be changed for rhyme but with disadvan- 
tage. The wild diffusion of the sentiments, and the digraa> 
sive sallies of imkgioation, would' have been oompfesaed 
jBnd restrained by confinement to rhyme. - The exoellfoet 
of this work is not exactness, but copiousness; particnUr 
lines are not to be regarded ; the power is in the wholit ; 
.aad in the whole there is a magnificence like that ascribed 
to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent unA 
endless diversity. 

His IsMt poem was ' Resignation ;* in which he made, an 
he was accustomed, an experiment of a new auode of writ* 
ing, and succeeded better than in his ' Ocean* or his * Mow 
.chant.' It was. very falsely represented as a proof of 4^ 
cayed faculties. There is Yoong in every stanaaysneh •» 
he often was in the h^hest vigour. 

Bis tragedies, not- making part of the Collection, I had 
forgotten, till Mr. Stevens recalled them to my thought^ 
by remarking, that he seemed to have one favourite catea- 
trophe, as his three plays all concluded with lavish siiicid«{ 
a method by which* as Dryden remarked, a poet easily lida 
his scene of persons whom he wants not ^> keep alive. |a 
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' tooslrift* there tre the greatest ebullitions of imaginatioii : 
bKthe pride of Buairie is sach as no other man can have, 
and -Che whole is too remote from Imown life to raise either 
grieff terror, or indignation, llie * Revenge' approaches 
Moeh nearer to human practices and manners, and therefore 
keeps possession of the stage: the first design seems sug- 
gested by 'Odiello;' but the refiectimu, the incidents, and 
Che diction, are original. The moral observations are so 
introduced, and so expressed, as to have all the novelty 
that can be required. Of ' The Brothers' I may be allowed 
to say nothing, since nothing was ever said of it by the 
pablic. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry that it abounds in 
thought, but without much aocuracy or selection. When 
he lays hold of an illastration, he pursues it beyond expec- 
tation, sometimes happily, as in his parallel of QuickHl- 
ttr, with PUamtre, which I have heard repeated with ap- 
probation by a lady, of whose praise he would have b^en 
justly proud, and which is very ingenious, very subtle, and 
almost exact; but sometimes he is less lucky, as when, in 
his' Night Thoughts,' it having dropped into his mind, that 
Che ort»S, floating in space, might be called the cluster Kti 
creation, he thinks on a cluster of grapes, and says, that 
they all hang on the greai vine, drinking the ' neetareous 
juice of immortal life.' 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In ' The 
Last Disy' he hopes to illustrate the re-assembly of the 
atoms that compose the human body at the * Trump of 
•Doom' by the collection of bees into « -sw^rm at the tink. 
Ung of a pan. 

The prophet says of Tyre, that * her merchants are 
prinotfs.' Toung says of Tyre in his < Merehanc>' 

Her merchaou princes, and each Aeek a tkmu. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the tuigid and familiar: to 
boy the alliance of firitahi, 'Climes were paid down.* 
Antithesis is his favourite. 'They for kindness hate:* and 
< beeanse she's right she *t ever fai the wrong/ 

His versificati<» is his own ; neither his blank nor his 
rhyming lines have any resemblanoe to those of fbrmer 
trritars; he pUks op no heuistlchs, he copies no favourite 

S9 
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«spnMioiiB ; kit aeens to have laid up no atocey of ch^ii^ 
or diecioa,biit to owe all to th« fertoitoos aoggeationaof tjkft 
praaeot OMmentb Y«t I have reason to believe thiat, irlm 
Mce he had fonned a new design, he then laboured it witk 
,Tery patient indnstry ; and that he oomposed with grea* 
labour and freqnent revisions. 

His verses are fonned by no certain model; he is ao 
more like himself in his different prodoctioos than he i» 
like others. He seems never to have stodied proeody, Mr 
to have had any direction but from his ovn ear. .Bni wdi 
all his defects, he vas a man of geaina and » poet* 
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Of David Mallet, hft^lns no written memorial, I am 
able to give no other account than snch as is supplied ky 
the unaniborised loqnacity of common fame, and a very 
slight personal knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a dan, 
that became, aboat sixty years ago, nnder the oondnot of 
Robin Hoy, so formidable and so infamoas for violcooa 
and robbery, that the name was aanalled by a legal aho«> 
lition ; and when they were all to denomiaMe themsalvea 
anew, the father, I suppose, of this author, called hioaelf 
Ualloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penary of his paroita, tioms- 
pelled to be jaoitor of the hi{^ school at Edinburil&; a 
mean ofiice, of which he did not afterward delight to haar. 
Bat he surmounted the disadvantages of his birth and for* 
tune; for when the Duke of Montxose applied to the Col- 
lege of Edinboxfh for a tutor to edacate his sons, Mallodh 
was recommended ; and E never heard that he diidioDoaKed 
his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to tee the world, they waiu 
entrusted to his care ; and, having conducted tham roand 
the common circle of modish travda, he reinmed widi tlMBi 
to London, where, ^y the influence of the family in whick 
ite resided, he natandly gained admiasioa to maay peraosf 
of the highest rank and the highest character^ to wiu, 
nobles, and statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I pan trace th« 
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Hife trttpv^oction yns 'WiUiam and Margaret;'* of 
wliiohf thoogh it eoataiiis nothing very striking or diffiealt* 
ba has been enried the reputatioa : and plagiarism has becft 
Ixkldlj charged, bat never proved. 

Not long afterward ha poblishsed ' The Excnrsion ;' 
(1728) a desultory and capricious view of such scenes of 
ttatavB as Us f anej led him, or his knowledge enabled him 
to deseribe. It is not devoid of poetical spirit. Many df 
hb taaages are striking,,and many of the paragraphs are ele* 
giBK. Thecast of di<»ion seems to be copied from Thomson, 
Wlpoie ■' Soasons ' were then in their fall blossom of repata- 
tioa. He has Thomson's beantks and his fanlts.^ 

His poem on * Verbal Criticism ' (1733) ; was written to 
pay court to Pope, on a subject whi<^ he either did not 
midentaad, or willingly misrepresented; and is little more 
than an improvement, or rather expansion, of a firagment 
which Pope printed in a Miscellany long beftura heengrafted 
it into a regalar poem. There is in this piece mote pert* 
oass than wit, and more confidence than knowledge. The 
versifieatioB is tolerable, nor can criticism allow it a higher 
turaise. 

His first'tragedy was ' Eniydiee,' acted at Dmry-lane, 
is 17S1 ; of which I know not Hu reception nor the meritj 
bat hava heard it mentioned as a mean performance. He 
was not then too high to accept a prologue and epilogoa 
from- Aaron Hill, neither of which can be nuaeh com- 
manded. 

Havingdeared his tongue firem his native preaondation 
so as to be no longer distingaiahed as a Scot* ha seems i&«> 
dined to disencomber himself from all adherences of his 
or^(lnal, and took upon 1dm to change his name from Scotch 
JUolfocA to Bn^ish IfalZtf^, without any imaginable reason 
'^f preference which the eye or ear can dtsoover. "What 
other proofs he gave of disrespect to his native conotry, I 
know n<M ; bat it was vemarkad of him, that he was the only 
Beat whom Scotehmen did not commend. 

Aboat this time Pope, whom be visited familiarly, pab- 
Hsfaed Ua ' Essay on Man,' tmt eonaealed tha author ; and 
whan Mallet entered one day, Pope asked hira slightly what 

•MalletV^WUUam and Marvarelf' was printed In Aaran 
HiU'k ' f lain Dealer,* No. as, iidv 34, 17M. In itt orfaruial Mate 
it was vary different from what it is la the last edition of his 
worlw. 
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there wis new. Mallet told him, diat Uw newMt pieee wa» . 
something called an * Essajr. on Man/ which he had in- 
spected idly, and seeiog the titter in^ility of theanthM', 
who had oeitber skill in writing nor knowledge of the aub- 
jeot; had tossed it away. t*ope, to punish his selfconceit, 
told him the secret. > 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being prepared 
(1750) for the press, Mallet was employed to prefix a- life, 
which he has written with elegance^ perhaps with sonia a£> 
fectation ; but with so much more knowledge- of histiHry 
than of science, that when he afterward undertook the life 
of Marlborough, Waiinirton remarked, that he. might per* 
haps forget that Marlborough was a general, as he had for- 
gotten that Bacon was a philosopher. 

•When the Prince of Wales was driven from the paUee, 
and, setting himself at the head of the opposition, kept a ae^ 
parate court, he endeavoured to increase his popularity, bj 
the patronage of literature, and made Mallet hia under^ 
secretary, with a salary of two hundred pounds^a year;^ 
Thomson likewise had a pension ; and they were associated 
in the composition of * The Mask of Alfred,' which kk ita 
original state was played at Cliefden in 1740 ; it was after- 
ward almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought iipo» 
the stage at Druxy-Lane, in 1751, but with 00 great sqc. 
cess. 

MaHet, in a familiar conyersation with Garrick, dis- 
coursing of the diligence which he was then exerting upon 
the Life of Marlborough let hun know, that, in the seties 
of great men quickly to be exhibited, he should Jind • a 
niche for the hero, of the theatre. Oarrick i^ofessed to 
wonder by what artifice he could be introduced; but Mal- 
let let him know, that, by a doctoous anticipation, be 
should fix him in a conspicuous place. ' Mr. Mallet,' sa^^ 
Oarrick, in his gratitude of exaltation, 'have you lelfeoff^ 
to. write for the stage?' Mallet then confessed thtSt he. had 
a drama in his hands. Oarrick promised to act it; and 
' Alfred ' was produced. . 

The long retardation of the Life, of the Dnke of Ma^ 
borough, shews, with strong. conviction, how littla eoaft- 
dence can be placed tin. posthumous. renown. .When. he- 
died, it was soon determined that his story should be de- 
livered to posterity ; and the papers supposed to contain tHi 
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areesstry infiormfttion were deliTeredto Lord Molesworth, 
who bad beei>&is faroorite in Flanders. When Moles- 
worth died, the same papers were transferred with the same 
design to Sir Richard Steele, who in some of his exigences 
pat ihem in pawn. They then remained with the old 
Datchess, who in her will assigned the task to Glover and 
Mallet, with a reward of a thousand pounds, and a prohi> 
bitloa to insert any verses. Glover rejected, 1 suppose 
with disdain, the legacy, and devolved the whole worit upon 
Mallet; Who had £rom the late Duke of Marlboroogh a 
pension to promote his indnstry, and who talked of the dis- 
coveries which he had made; bat left not, when he died; 
any historical laboors behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's service he published ' Mus- 
tapha/ with a Prologue by Thomson, not mean, but far in- 
ferior to that which he received.lTom Mallet ^or * Agamem- 
non.* The l^ilogue, said to be written by a friend, wu 
composed in haste by Mallet, in the place of one promised 
which was never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his master. It was acted at Dmry-lane in 1739> 
and was well received, but was never revived. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned, 
' The Mask of Alfred,' in conjunction with Thomson. 

For some time afterward he lay at rest. After a l(ng 
Interval, his next work was .'Amyntor and Theodora,' (1747) 
a long story in blank verse ; in which it cannot be denied 
that there is copiousness and elegance of langni^, vigonri 
of sentiment, and imagery well adapted to take possession 
of the fancy. But it is blank verse. This he sold to Vail- 
lant for one hundred and twenty pounds. The first sale 
was not great, and it is now lost in forgetfulnets. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his depend- 
ence on the Prince, found his way to Bolingbroke ; a man 
whose pride and petulance made bis kindness difficult to 
gain, or keep, and whom Mallet was, content to court by an 
act, which, I hope, was unwillingly performed. When it 
was found that Pope had clandestinely printed an unautho- 
rised number of the pamphlet called * The Patriot King,' 
Bolingbroke, in a fit of useless fury, resolved to blast his 
memory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of 
Ids vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, or had not spirit, to 
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nfnae tiM office; and was rewarded, npt long aftetf iridi 
tke legacy of hatd Bolingbrokc's woiks. 

Man J of the political pieces had beea written doriD^ lh« 
opposition to Walpole, and giren to Fktinklin, as ho eetp' 
posed, in perpetuity. These, tnoog the rest, were claimed 
by the will. The qaestion was referred to artntrators ; 
bat, when they decided against Mallet, he refused to yield 
to the award; and by the help of Millar the bookseller, 
published all that he codd find, bvt with soeeess very much 
bdow his expectation. 

- In 1755, his mask of* Britnnia' was acted at Dnuy-laaa ; 
and his tragedy of * Elvira' in 176s ; in which yeat he 
was appointed keeper of the bock of entries for ships in .the 
portofLondoQ. 

In the beginning of the last war, when the nation was 
exasperated by ill success, he was employed to tarn tbt 
fmblicTengeanoe apon Byng, and wrote a letter of aocao 
•ation under the character of a *nain Man.' The paper 
was with great industry einmlated and dispersed ; and he, 
lor hisaeaaonable intervention, had a considorable pwnsioa 
bestowed apon him, ^ich he retained to his death. 
. Towards the end of his life he went with his wife to 
France; but after a while, finding his health dcdiainf, hd 
retnmed alone to England, and died in April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had several 
cliildren. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank 
named CUesia, wrote atragedy called ' Almida,' which was 
acted at Drury'lane. His second wife was the daag^iter 
of a nobleman's steward, who had a considerable forcune, 
which she took care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was ragolarly ftmsed; 
his appearance, till he grew coipulent, was agreeable, and 
heauffered it to want no recommendation that dress could 
give it. His conversation was elegant and easy . The reat 
of his character may, without iDJory to his atemory, wUik 
into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high claaa. 
There is no species of composition in which he was east- 
aant. His dramas had their Aaj, a short day, and are for- 
gotten; his blank verse seems to my ear the edio of Thoes- 
son. His'Iilisof Baoon* is knownasit'is appendAdte 
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Bacon*! ▼oliiaiw»biit H is oo longsr mtntioiMd. His works 
•re such as a writer, bustling in the world, shewing him* 
self- in public^ and emerging occasiooally, from time C€ 
time, into notice, might lieep alire by his personal inflal 
aoce ; ba^ which, conTbying little information, and giving 
no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the suocessioa 
of things prodnees new topics of eonTemtion, and other 
modes of amusement. 

AKENSIDE. 

.Mark Akkmsidb was bom on the ninth of Koirembera 
1721, at Newcastle upon Tyne. llis father Mark was a 
botcher, of the presbyterian sect; his mother's name waa 
Mary Lumsden. He received the first part of his odo^ 
cation at the grammar^^ool of Newcastle ; and was after- 
wards iaatractcd by Mr. Wilson, who kept a privata aca* 
demy* 

At the age of eighteen he was seat to Edinburgh, that ha 
might qualify himielf for the office of a dissenting minister, 
and received some assistance from the fund which the dis- 
senters employ in educating young men of Scanty fortune. 
But a wider view of the world opened other scenes, and 
prompted other hope»: he determined to study physic, and 
repaid that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpose, he justly thought it dishonourable to 
i«tain4 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting minister 
he ceased to be a dissenter, 1 know not. He certainly r»> 
tained an unnecessary and outragaous seal for what ha 
called and thought liberty ; a aeal which sometimes disgolsaa 
from the world, and not rarely from the mind which it 
poasesses, an envious desire of plundcriog wealth or degrad- 
ing graalnass; and of which the immediate tendency is in- 
novation and anarchy, an impetuous eagerness to subvari 
and confound^ with very little care what shall be established. 

Akeoside was ona of thota poets who have felt very early 
the motions of genius, and one of those students who hava 
veryaariy stored their memories with sentiments aadimages. 
liaay of his performances were produced in his youth ; 
and his greatest work, ' The Pleasures of Imagination,' -ap^ 
peared in 17M. I have heard Dodsley, by whom it was 
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publiahedf relkta, that when the capj w offered liiiii» tke 
price demanded for it, which was a hundred and twoitj 
foottda, being sach as he was not inclined to give precii^ 
lately , he carried the work to Pope» who having looked itsm 
it, advised him now to make a niggardly offer ; for * diis 
was no every-day writer.' 

- In 3741 he went to Leyden» in pursoit of medical know- 
led|{e; and three years afierwaid (May 16, 1744) becaae 
doctor of physic, having, accordiog to the custom of the 
Dutch Universities, published a thesis or dissertation. Tlie 
subject which he chose was * The Original and Growth of 
the Human Foetus;' in which he is said to have departed, 
with great judgment^ from the opinion then established, and 
to have delivered that which has been since confirmed and 
received. 

Akenside was a young man, warm with every notioa Chat 
by nature or accident had been connected with the sound 
of liberty, and, by ao eccentricity which such dispoaitiona 
do not easily avoid, a lover of coutradiction, and no fnend 
to any thing esublished. He adopted Shaftesbury's foolish 
aasertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of 
truth. For this he was attacked by Warburton, and de. 
fended by Dyson : Warburtou afterward reprinted his re- 
marks at the end of his dedication to the Free thinkers. 

The result of all the arguments, which have been pro> 
dnced in a long and eager discussion of this idle questioa, 
may easily be collected. If ridicule be applied to any 
position as the test of truth, it will then become a question 
whether such ridicule be just; and this can only be decided 
by the application of truth, as the test of ridicule. Two 
men fearing, one a real and the other a fancied danger, will 
be for awhile equally exposed to the inevitable consequeaeea 
of cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous repre> 
sentation; and the true state of both cases must be knowB» 
before it can be decided whose terror is rational, and whoso 
is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and who to be de^isM^ 
Both are for awhile equally exposed to laughter, but both 
are not therefore equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died befove he bad 
fiidfthed it, he omitted the lines which had given eccalion 
to Warburton's objections. 

He published, soon after his return Irem Leydea, (1745) 
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ViM first coUeedoD oi odes : and was impelled^ b j l^ nge 
of pstriotiain, lo write a very acrimoDioas epistle to Pol- 
teneji whom hft stigmatizes, under the name of Curio* as 
the betrayer of his coantry. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first cemmenced 
physician at Northampton, where Dr. Stonehoose then prac- 
lised with soch reputation and success that a stranger 
was not like^ to gain ground upon him. Akenside tried 
the contest a while; and having deafened the place with 
clamours for liberty, removed to Hempstead, where he 
resided more than two years, and then fixed himself in 
Jioadon, the proper place for a man of accomplishments 
like his. 

At London he was known as a poet, but was still tomake 
his way as a physician ; and would perhaps have' been re- 
duced to great exigencies, but that Mr. Dyson, with an 
ardour of friendship that has not many examples, allowed 
him three hundred pounds a year. Thus supported, he ad- 
tranced gradually in medical reputation, but never attained 
any great extent of practice, or eminence of popularity. 
A physician in a great city seems to be the mere plaything 
of fprtune ; his degree of reputation is, for the most part, 
totally casual : they that employ him know not his excel* 
lenoe; tfaey that reject him know not his defidence. By 
any acute observer, who had looked on the transactions of 
the medical world for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the ' Fortune of Physicians.' 

Akenude appears not to have been wanting to his own 
success: he placed himself in view by all the common me- 
thodp; he became a Fellow of the B^yal Sooiety ; he ob* 
taiped a degree at Cambridge; and was admitted into the 
CoUegeof Physicians; he wrotelittle poetry, bntpoblished, 
from time to time, medical essays and observations: he be- 
came physician to St. Thomases Hospital ; he read the Gul- 
stonlan Lectures in Anatomy; but began to give, for the 
Croonian Lecture, a history of the revival of learning, froni 
which he soon desisted; and, in o<Miversation, he very 
eagerly forced himself into notice by an ambitious osten- 
tation of elegance and literature. 

His Discourse on the Dysentery (1764) was considered 
as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinity, which entitled 
him to the same height of place among th^ scholars as he 
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potsessed before unoDg the wits; and he might perhaps have 
risen to a greater elevation of character, bnt that his sta* 
dies were ended with his life, by a potrid fever, June -S3, 
1770, in the 'forty-ninth year of his age. 

Akbnside is to be considered as a didactic and lytic 
poet. His great work is ' The Pleasures of Imagination ;' 
a performance which, published as it was, at the -age ot 
twenty-three, raised expectations that were w^ very amply 
. satisfied. It has undoubtedly a just claim to very particnlar 
notice, as an example of great felicity of genius, and nn^ 
common amplitude of acquisitions, of a young mind stored 
with images, and much exercised in combining and com- 
paring them. 

With the philosophical or religious tenets of the author 
I have nothing to do ; my business is with his poetry. Tin 
subject is well chosen, as it indndes all images that can 
strike or please, and thus comprises every species of poetical 
delight. The only difficulty is in the choice of examples 
and illustrations; and it is not easy, in such exuberance 
of matter to find the middle point between penury and sa- 
tiety. The parts seem artificially disposed, with sufficioit 
coherence, so as that they cannot change their place widi- 
out injury to the general design., 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance of coq^rea- 
sion, that they are hidden, like Butler's moon, by a ' vefl 
of light ;' they are forms fantastically lost under superfluity 
of dress. Pan minima est ipsa puella sui. The wofdk 
are multiplied till the sense is hardly perceived; attention 
deserts the mind, and settles in the ear. The reader waa^ 
ders through the gay diffusion, soi&etimes ''amaawd, and 
sometimes delighted, but, after many turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, coines out as he went in. He remarked litde, 
and laid hold on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise shoidd 
not be denied. In the general fabrication of his lines he is, 
perhaps, superior to any othier writer of blank verse ; his 
flow is smooth, and his pauses are musical ; but the concai- 
tenation of his verses is commonly too long oontinved, 
and the full close does not recur wi^ sufficient frequ«H^. 
The sense is carried on through a long intertexture of eem- 
plicated daoses, and, as nothing is distinguidied, aoAing 
is i^membered. 
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The exemption which blank verse affords (torn the ne- 
cessity of closing the sense with the couplet betrays lax- 
nriaivt and active minds into such self-indulgence, that they 
pile image upon image, ornament upou ornament, and are 
sot easily persuaded to close the sense at all. Blank verse 
will, therefore, I fear, be too often found in description exa> 
berant, in argument loquacious, and io narration tiresome. 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not prosaic, and 
elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be commended as hav. 
ing fewer artifices of disgust than most of his brethren of 
the blank song. He rardy either recalls old phrases, or 
twists his metre into harsh inversions. The sense, how- 
ever, of his words is strained, when ' he views the Ganges 
from Alpine heights ;' that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant surety intrudes (but when was blank verse 
without pedantry ?) when he tells how < Flaneu absolve 
the stated round of Time.' 

' It is generally known to the readers of poetry that he 
intended to revive and augment this work, but died before 
he had completed his design.' The reformed work as lie 
left it, and the additions whibh he had made, are very proh. 
perly retained in the late collection. He seems to have 
somewhat contracted his diffusion : but I know not whethelr 
he has gained in closeness what he has lost in ^lendonr. 
In the additional book, ' The Tale of Solon' is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly censured 
by Mr. Walker, unless it may be said, in his defence, that 
what he has omitted was not properly in his plan. His 
* pictnre of man is grand and beautiful, but unfinished. The 
immortality of the soul, which is the natturnl conseqnenee 
«f the appetites and powers she is invested with, is scarcely 
once hinted throughout the poem. This deficiency is ampl)r 
supplied by the masterly pencil of Dr. Young ; who, like a 
good philosopher, has invincibly proved the immortality 6f 
man, from the grandeur of his conceptions, and the mean- 
ness and misery of his state; for this reason, a few pas- 
•6gee are selected from the <* Night Thoughts," which, with 
thole of Akenside, seem to form a complete view of the 
powers, situation, and end of man.' — ** Exercises for'Im. 
provementin Elocution,*' p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered; but a short 
coDsideraitioa will dispatch them. It is not easy to gneis 
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«h J be iddictwl himself to dilige&tly to lyric pocCry» bftv- 
ing neither the ease and airiness of Uie li^iteri nor the t^^ 
homoioe and elevation of the grander ode. When h% Uya 
his ill-fated hand upon the harp, his former powers seem 
to desert him ;. he has no longer his luxurianoe of expve* 
•ion, nor varied of images. His thoughts are cold, and 
hie words inelegant. Yet such was his love of lyric8» Uiaft 
having written with great v^our and poiguancy his ' epistle 
to Corio/ he transformed it afterward into an ode diagrae^ 
fal only to its author. 

Of hisodesnothingfaroarable canbe said; the sentiments 
commonly want force, nature, or novelty; the diction it 
sometimes harsh and uoconih, the stausas ill'^onstruoted 
mid unpleasant) and the rhymes dissonant, or unakHfuIly 
disposed, too distant from each other, or arranged with too 
little regard to^tablished use» and therefore peri^ejdng to 
the ear, which in a short composition has dot time to grow 
familiair with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be re<iQii«d'; 
they have doubtless brightei* and darker parts; hat, when 
they are once found to be generally dull, ail further labonr 
may be spared; fbr to what use can the work be eritieiaed 
that will not be read? 

GRAY. 

Thomas Gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, ascriyenet 
of London, was bom in Comhill, November S6, 1716. His 
grammatical education h^ received at Eton under the eaic 
of Mr. Antrobus, his mother's brother, then assistant to 
Dr. George; and when he left school, in 1734, oiterod a 
pensioner at Feter-house in Cambridge. 
• Thp transition from the school to the college u, to nansi 
' young scholars, the time from which they date their yean 
of manhood, liberty, and happiness; but Gray seema to 
have been very little delighted with academicai qoaliSa^ 
tioos ; he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of Ufa nor 
the fashion of study, and lived sullenly pn to the time wlwtv • 
his attendance on lectures was no longer required. As b« 
intended to profess the common law, he took no degree. . 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, ^fr. 
^'oraee Walpole, whose fnendddp he had gained at Etna, 
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wandered through France into Italy; and Gray's' Letters* 
contain a very pleasing aeconot of many parts of their 
jowmey* Bnt unequal friendships are easily dissolved: a| 
JFlorcnoe they quarrelled, and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is 
vow content to have it told that it was by his fault. If we 
look, however, without prejudice on the world, we shallp 
find that men, whose conscioauiess of their own moit sets 
them above the compUanoes of servility, are apt enbi^h in 
their association with superiors to watch their own dignity 
with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the for- 
■^nr of independence to exact that attention which they 
refiise to pay. Fart they did, whatever was the quarrel ; 
and the rest of their travels was doubtless more unpleasant 
to them both. Oray continued his journey in a manner 
suitable to Us own little fortune, with only an occasional 
servant. 

He rMnmed to England in September, 1741, and in about 
two months afterward buried his father, who had, by an 
ittjudicloas waste of money upon a new house, so much 
lessened, his fortune, that Gray thought himself too poor to 
study the law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, where' 
lie soon 4fter became bachelor of dvil law, and where, 
Widiottt llkiag the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence at London, 
die rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the son of 
a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to 
have set a high value, and who deserves his esteem by the 
powers which he shews in his letters, and in the * Ode to 
May,' which Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the 
sincerity with which, when Gray sci^ him part of ' Agrip- 
pina,' a tragedy that he had just begun, he gave an opinion 
which probably intercepted the progress of the work, and 
which the judgOMUt of every reader will conhrm. It Was 
cartainly no loss to the En^ish stage that * Agrippina' was 
naver finished. 

In tiiis year (1742) Oray seems to have i^p^ed himself 
soionsly to poetry; for in this year were produced the 
' Ode to Spring,* his ' Prospect of Eton,* and his ' Ode to 
Advwrsity.* He begia likewise a Latin poem, ' D« Princi- 
pits Cogitandi/ 
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.. It may be coUeetad from the Bertetiye ef Mr: liatM, 
that his first ambition was lo have exeelled in latiii poecrj : 
perhaps it were reasoosble to wis^that he had proeec a ted 
' his design ; for, though there is at pxesent some embaiTaa> 
ment in his phrase, and some harshness in his lyric naos- 
bers, his copiousness of laogaage is such as rtry few po»> 
sees ; and his lines, even when imperfect, discover a writer 
whom practice would have made skilful. 

He now lived on at Feter-honse.very littlesolidtoiia what 
others did or thoaght, and colUvated l^is mind and colariBd 
his views without any other purpose than of improving and 
amnsiog himself; when Mr. Mason, being elected fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, brought him a companion who was after- 
ward to b^ his editor, and whose fondness and fidelitj has 
kindled in him a seal of admiration which cannot be iwo- 
sonably expected from the neutrality of a stranger, and tke' 
coldness of a critic. 

In his retirement he wrote (1747) an odo ea tho * Boaih 
of Mr. Wslpole*s Cat/ and the year afterward attanpted a 
poem, of more importance, on 'jGovemment and Edoca. 
tion,* of which the fragments which remain have many ex- 
cellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far>famcd' Elegy m 
it Churchyard,' which, finding its way into • ""ffgaainv, 
first, I believe, made him known to the public. 

An invitation from Lady Cobham a^nt this time gmvi 
eccasioQ to an odd compositUm called * A longStory,* whtick 
adds little to Gray's character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753) with deaipv 
by Mr. Bentley: and that they might in some form er 
pth^ make a book, ooly one side of each leaf was printed. 
I believe the poems and the plates recommended eadi other 
so well, that the whole impression was soon bought. Thia 
year he lost his mother. 

Some time afterward (1756) some young men of thoool. 
lege, whose chambers were . near his, diverted thenaelvce 
with disturbing him by frequent and troublesome noiaee* 
and, as \» said, by pranks yet more offensive and cett- 
teroptnous. I'his insolence, having endured it awhile, he 
represented to the governors of the society, among whom 
perhaps he had no ifriends ; and, finding his oomplaiot little 
regarded, removed himself to Pembroke Hall. 
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- Ia llSrht pobliahed * The Frogn« of Potftiy/ and 
*.Tlie Bard/ two compositioos at which the readers of poe- 
try Here at fiist content to gaaein mote amaMmenl. Some ^ 
4iat tried them, confessed their inability to nndentaad 
UMtm* though WarhuKon said that they were understood as 
well as the works of Milton ant) Shakspeare» which it is the 
fashion to admire. Garrick wi;ote afew lines in their praise. 
Some4iardy champions undertook to rescae them from neg- 
lect ; and in a short time mauy were content to be shewn 
beauties which they could not see. 

Gfray's reputation was now so high, that after the death 
of Cibber» he had the hmionr of refusing the laurel, which 
was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew hhn away from Cam- 
t)ridge to a lodging near the Museum, where he resided near 
three years, reading and transcribing ; and, so far as can 
be discovered, very little affected by two odes on VObli- 
▼ion' and 'Obscurity,* in which his lyric perforroanoea 
were ridiculed with much contempt and much ingenuity. 

When the professor of modem hijitory at . Cambridge 
died, he was, as he says, 'cockered and spirited up,* till he 
asked it of Lord Bute^ who sent him a civil refusal ; and^ 
the place was given to Mr* Brocket, the tutor of Sir James 
Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and; believing that his health 
was promoted by eiereibe and change of place, he under- 
took (I765) a journey into Scotland, of which his accouBt, 
ao far as it extends, is very curious and «legant : for, as his 
cvimpiehension was ample, his curiosity extended to all the 
works of art, all the appearances of nature, and all the mo> 
numents ef past events. He naturally contracted a tViend- 
ahip with Dr. Beattie, whom he fouad a poet, a philosopher, 
apd a good man. The Mareschal College at Aberdeeq of- 
fered him the. degrpt of doctor of laii^,. which, having 
opiitt«d to take it at Cambiidge, he thought it decent to 
nAue. 
. What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last given 
mm without solicitation. The professorship of history be- 
cfkme again vacant, and he received (1766) an offer of it 
from tht Duke, of Grafton. lA accepted and retained it to 
1^ death ; always designing lectures, but never appearing 
Jtiulipg theqa ; uufaay at hia neglect of duty , and appeasing 
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his im«aiiDM8 witk darigns of refoniMrtiim, aad whk a 
solatioa whidi be bdieved himself to have made of res^- 
^g the office, if he foand himself oadtle to discheitSft ic 

111 health made aaother joarney neoessaiy, and )ia TisUod* 
(1769) Westmoreland and Oimberland. He that mads hJ* 
epistolarj narration wishes, that to travel* and to tell bla 
travels, had be«i more of his employment; but it is by 
stttdying at home that we mast obtain the al^ty of traw«l> 
ling with intelligence and improvement. 

His travels and. his studies were now near their end. Tlio 
goat, of which he had sustained many weak attadts, fell 
upon his stomach, and, yielding to no medidnea, ptoduoed 
strong convubions, which (July 90, 1771) terminated in 
death. 

His character I am willing to ad(^ as Mr. Maaon has 
done, from a letter written to my friend Mr. Boswell, by 
the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall ; 
and am as willing as his wannest wdl-wiiher to believa it 
true. 

* Perhaps be w:a» the most learned man in Europe. He 
was equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts 
of acience, and that not superficially, but thoroughly. He 
knew every branch of history, both natural and civil ; had 
read all the original historians of England, lYanoo, and 
Italy; aad was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metapbyaics, 
monls, politics, made a principal part of bis study ; -voy- 
ages and travels of all sorts irere his favoorhe amnsements: 
and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, arddteoture, aad 
gardening. With such a fund of knowledge, his oonv«rsa> 
tion must have been equally instructing and entertaining; 
but he was also a good man, a man of virtue and huaaaity. 
There is no character without some qpeck, some imperfiw* 
tion ; and I think the greatest defect in his was aa aflRsctar 
tion in delicacy, or rather effeminacy* and a visible faat^ 
diousness, or contempt and disdain of his inferiois in 
science. He also had, in some degree, that weakness whiA 
disgusted Vohaire so much in Mr. Congreve: thoach ha 
seemed to value others chiefly according to the progress duit 
tbey had made in knowledge, yet he could not bear to ba 
c<mslder«d merely as a man of letterSf and, thoi^' wldi." 
out birth, or fortune, or station, his desixe was to be lookdl 
upon as a private independent gantlanuui, who lead far kin 



nmwfWWMPmapMt mtkj be said^^dliat «i^6«l m orach 
|ui«i^l«4e«» irktaift ^rodnced so litde i U it Worth ukia^ 
•» BHieh ptiM todka^>«liQ sMnoriab bnt a. few poetts ? Bot 
let it be cooaidered that Mr. Gray was* to others at least 
iniMMtstly' enttloyedr to himsolf oertaidy beaefidally. 
Hie-tiimt fes9Ml«gnBeaUy : iuvraa everyday making some 
aew acqmsitiott ia ecienee ; bia mind iiai €i^||U^ed, his 
iieavt itofMBid, hU .lirllKrstnDgtfaeiied} the woild and 
^aakind Wme ahnm to him triiihovt a marit ; and he was 
|a«fht •touMBlfidv vmj thing aa trifliag, and vaworth^ of 
the attention of a wise man, «aoept,thepiirBaitof knowledge 
and prfclldB «f Virtile, in that stata wh«r«in Gad hath 
idaoed te.'- 

To this flhioraoler Mr. Mason has added anterepartietdar 
peeovnC-^ Ony'is sWU incooiogy; He has remarked that 
Gr«y '« efeminac^y was affected mevt ' before those whom 
\ui did<n«tWiah.ttt«please ;'> aad;thath«is oojastly charged 
with making fcaowle^e his sale reason of preferettoe, as he 
paid bis esceem to none idiom he did ootiikowise beliere to 
he good. 

What has Boenmd tome from tha slight inspection of his 
Letters in whi^my ondevtaking has4ngaged me is, that 
his mind had -a large grasp; that his curiodty was unli. 
«nited» and hb jndgmctot edttrated ; that he was a man 
likely to love much where he loved at all ; bnt that he 
was fastidiona and hard to please. His eontempt, however. 
is -often employed where I hope it wall be approved, upon 
•cepticiam and infidelity. Bis short aocomit «f Shaftes- 
bvry I will insert. 

* Yon say yon cannot conceive how lisrd Shaftesbury 
came to be a philosopher in vogoe ; I wMl tell yon ; first, 
he was m lord; secondly, he was aa vain as any of bis r«a. 
4ers ;. thirdly, men are very prone -fen beUeve What tfiey do 
not miderat^d ; fourthly, idnty WSll bclievo aay thing at iQI, 
provided they arc under no^>b6gatianli»believa it ; fifthly, 
they lo?« to take a new toad, «ven when that road leads 
BO where ; sixtbAy»he was /eokoned a fine^wticef, and seems 
alwigrs to mean more thanhe said. Would yon havo any 
inore reasons ? An inWrvalof above UftHf years has pretty 
well destroyed the charm. . Adead lead radhawtth cCm< 
moners ; .vaaity i» no iloisgar httefesled la thr matter^ ' for 
» new road has hicnva jui^i 
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Kr. Mason has idikd, ficom his 6mi kaowlvdge, tliM; 
though Gray, was poor, he was not sager of moAcy ; aa4 
that» oat of the Uitle that he had^ he was TCiir wiUilig M 
help the oscessitoQS. o > « ! .. 

As a writer he had this peemliaritj, that hedidnot^rrite 
his piece^first mdely, and then conrea theurhiat l ibi m ra d 
every lini as it arose in the tnun of composition ; wad he 
had • Dotm not Tcry peculiar, that he could not wntnlwt 
at certahi tf so*^ or atrhappy moments ; a fantaide foppery, 
to which'Jny kindness fw. a man ef learalM^alid ViitttS 
wishes him to have been superior. ■ ■»■ 

Gravy's pottry is now to' be considered ; and^ hope not 
to be looked on u ao enemy to his name, if I caukm that 
M copten^ate il with less pleamre than hb life. 

His. ode *0a Spring* has something poetical; bodi in the 
langoa^ and the thought; but the langoage is too'lnxa- 
riant, and the thoof^ts have nothing new. There has of 
late arisen a practice of giring to a4}ectives derived from 
substantives the terminsiion of participles i soch as the ctd- 
fwed plain, the daUied bank ; bat I was sorry to see, in 
the lines of a scholai- lilte Gray, tha honied Spring. The 
morality is natoral, but too side ; theiMmclasidn is pretty. 

• The poem ' On the Oat' was d^obtless by its Aathor con* 
sldered as a trifle ; but it is not a happy ^ifle. In the first 
stansa, < the azure, flowers (hat blow' shew rcadtttely a 
rhyme is sometimes made when it cannot easily be femid. 
Selima, the Cat, is called a nyiio^h, with s<Mne violence bodi 
to languid and sense ; but thereis no good use made of it 
when it is done ; for of the two lines. 

What female heart can fold despise! 
What cat's avene to Mh ! 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second, only to 
the cat. The sixth stansa oootaaas a melanch<dy tmth, that 

* a favourite has no firiend ;' but the last eikds in a pointed 
senteace .of no relation to the purpose ; if tohat glUUrtd 
had bew goid^ the cat would not have gone into the water ; 
and, if she had, would not less hare been drowned. 

The ' Prospect of Eton College' siiggests nothing to Gray 
which every beholder does not equally think and feel. His 
supplication to father Thames, to tell him who drives the 
hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and puerile. Fteher 
Thames has no better jrioaas of kaowinft than himself. His 
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«pith«t ' knxMk huHO^ it not fllegant; h» keens not to^ on- 
d«nt«nd thft word. Ony tlion^t Us language more poel>> 
cal n» if WM sore reuMite from oonnon use; finding in 
I>ryden * h«Mj redolent of Spring/ an expreaiioa Uiait 
. reaches the ntmost limits of onr language. Gray drove it 
a little more beyond eommon apprehenaioo, bj makiAg 
' .' gales' to be ' redolent of joy and yoath.' 

Of the * Ode on Adversity' the hint was at first taken from 

* O Dira, gratamiqnsB regis Antimn :' bat Gray has excelled 
his original by the variety of his sentiments, and by their 
moral ap p lieation. Of this piece, at once poetical and ra^ 
tional, I will not, by slight objectioasy violate the dignity. 

- My process hasnow brooght bm to the won^lerfid * Wod> 
der of Wonders,' the two Sister Odes, by which, though 
either vulgar ignorance or common sense at first aniversally 
rejected them, many have been eince persoaded to thiiA 
themselves diAighted. . I am' one of those that are wQliag 
.to be pleased, and therefore would gladly find the moaninfe 
of the first stansa of ' Hie Progress of PoeHy/ 

Gray seems in his raptors to confoond the images of 

* spreading sound aid running water.' A 'stream of music' 
may be allowed; but where does ' music,' however' smooth 
and strong/ after having visUed the * verdant vales, roll 

' down the steep amain,' so as that ' rocks and nodding groves 
re-bellow to the roar ?* . If this be said of music, it is non- 
sense ; if it be said of water, it is nothing to the purpose. 

The second stansa, exhibiting Mars' car and Jove's eagle, 
is unworthy of further notice. Criticism diadains to chase 

. a schoolboy to his common-places. 

- To the third it may likewise be objected, that it is drawn 
from mythology, thouf^ such as may be more easily as^ 
milated to real life. Idalia's * velvet green* has something 

• of cant. An epithet or metai^or drawn firam Kature en- 
nobles Art ; and epithet or metaphor drawn from Art ' de» 

, grades Katmre. Gray is too food of words arbitrarily com- 
pounded. * Many'twinkKng* was fonneriy censured as not 
analogical ; we may say ' many spotted/ but scarcely 

* many spotting.' This stansa, however; has something 
pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanaas, the first endeaivoursio 
tell something, and woald have told it, had it not been 
crossed by Hyperion : tho' seoond describes well enovrii 
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4to^iibwfi pi»# >l < « M<rf'potf)ryBrt'i Mi «irnid tint 

«k« eonelasioB vill net aria* firoB iha ifetaiaM. Tb« cft. 
««m of the VoTtk and^tltt plates of CfaiM Mvovt «Im ra. 
tiianncit «f '-eiory iuod goftenms «buMc' Sn ihat Poeby 
mad Virt9« go alwa^ together is i& opisioD oo pleaaii^ 
thii.I can fag^Telum wito leiohm to ihai "it tm»» 

The tUrd ttanka aoimda bif with * Paiphi;''ehi:*.*FgoMi/ 
■nd> llirtta^f httd'MaaMler/atad < halMlrai f(Mitaaa»»' tod 
f ablnui «tii»4 / bat fit «U a^a j'a odaa theiw>iB> »• Und. of 



te«l iaat fiiiae : in iho Ubm oTDattlB and Pett^xcli, 
arfaom we d«ri«e mr int schoel elf 'i>4tirgr»ittlf INa oi 
ntn hf * tjtwBH pawtrf -aad *oo«ard -vieei' aar was our 
ilate iBoBi battel when we first boztowed the Italiva u«>. 

Of tile thhd teraaiy, tiwfirat ghea «-«]rtbelagieal hMi 
•£ Shak^eater Wbatiaeaid of thait'taii^tjgeailialfe true ; 
bat ft«a t»e aaid happia^r the real eflEaota- of lUt 'poctieti 
poeeer arepat oot of ai|^t by the poknp ofAach i a e t y . Wliore 
traOi is saffieieiit to lU the asiad, fiction is werse tluui tise- 
less ; dm ^mteifeft debases the genninak. 

His aecoutef Milton's blindMss.ifweaappoaeikettaaed 
by stedyin the fonnation of his poem, a mifipod&om avraly 
. fcdlewaUey is poeticaUy trae, and. happilj iiBSilgiiiod. B«t 
the car tii Drydeo, witfahis two oinmer$, haa aothiiv ^ 
it peeoHar ; it is a oar in which any other rider may be 
placed. 

* The Ba>d' appeafs^rat the iirst Tiew, to be,aa Algarottt 
and others.haTe ramazlcad, an imitatioa ef Am pwipl ie iy af 
Nerens. Alg&rotti thiirics-it snperior to its arigiaal ; and, 
if prtfeseace Apeed only ob the ian^ery abd aaiafatiqn of 
«he tw6 peens, hU jodgment is ri^t, .There ia, ia « The 
|9aM' BMre foleet, xaart thoa|{htt and ndre .vaiitty . B«t 
to copy is kaathaa to invent, and. the copy. Mas bean «■• 
liappdy ppodnesd at a ii(raag time. Hie Betioadf ffliracni 
«as. to. the Bnmaaa eredible ; bat Its vitivsd dilgaata «s 
.with.. Apparent and aaconqtferabls MsahoMl. Jiseratfw. 

To aalect a: siagolar etccat, aad swell ft to aftiattf a balk 
by fabnlons appendages of spectres and predicViaaa, liaa 
Uttla diffieoky ; for he that fdtaakea the pMbabla may al- 
ways ffiad the aarrelloas. itnd ' it h*e little' «se ; wa «« 
afiBGtsdenlyaswebeUava; waaiaimptpfed enly aa wa 
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tod — i^hiag te b*imitet«d or dMliiMdL K 4p not im that 
* Tlw-B«fA''fioauit«a M17 tntb, mortX op political. 

Hill #!■■# twtoft longyOtpocloilyJui cpodoo; tboodo 
is finished before the ear has leaned its tMaaun, aad oeo* 
sequendy befiMco H oaii raecire pleassM hom their oooso- 



Of ^ fiftt stansa the abnq»t begiaaii^ has beea eelc- 
biMed«. bat 4eehaical. beauties can giv« pniae only f tka 
ineeaiev'.. It ia ia thopoweK of.any.niaa to msh thnpdj 
vpom this -mai^i^fit, that has read the haUad of,*Jdhmyt 



It there ever a man in all Scotland-- 

The initial reManblaAoes, or aUiterations, * ]rn|n,nithl(;ss, 
helm or haaberky' are below the grandeor of a P9em t^at, 
endeaTonrs at sohUmity. 

Ii^ the second stanaa the Bard is well described; but in 
il^e third we have the puerilities of obsolete layiholo^f, 
When we axe told that ' Cadwallo hnsh*d the stormy main/ 
and that ' Modred madf huge Flinlimmon bow his clond- 
toBP*d l^ead/ attention leqoib from the repetition of a tal^ 
thalji ev^ when it was first heard> was heard with scorn. 

Tlia weaving of the toinding gbeet he borrowed, as he 
owaa, 60m the Northern Bards : bat t^iei^ texture, how« 
0V^, mfi veij properly the D^ork of fenlale powerSf as the 
ac| of spinning the thjread of life is another mythology. 
Theft ia always dangerous ; Gray has faade weayera of 
slaughtered bards by a fictipn putragepns and incong]n>o9s« 
7hey are then called upon to ' Weave the warp, and weave 
the wooff' P*r^9P9,Wi(^ no.i^c^jpj^priety;, for it is by 
crosiing U|« wo^jf with t)^ yjarpt^ men weave the toeft 
or piece; and the first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of its wretched correspondent, ' Give ample room 
«and verge enoogh.'a'He*|i»t^owevtr,fo other line as bad. 

The third stanaa of the second ternary is commended, I 
think, beyoad its merit. The peVsoftifiCAaon is*' indistinct^ 
Tftirtf and Hunger are not alike ; and their featurea, to 
make the imagery perfect/lhoaldhavalMendisorimitaated. 
We are toM, in the tame atanaa, bow * towers are fed.' Bat 

a * I hate a sonl. t^t Itte an 9mple shield 
Can taJieip all ; and verg^ iwugk for more.* 
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I MdU m loii8«v,bMk for pwdculw faaltt ; yet kt it b« 
obMTvad that the od« nigfat km (mm eonehidBd whk en- 
action oflwtiflr exanpU ; bot saieid« it ahn^FB to be hnd, 
viliMnt e^ame of thoQ^^ 

. Tkn» oit» vt iwriwd bf ^ittwigg nccumnlitioni of nn- 
Sraoefal oniMnents; they strike, rather dian pleaae; tfao 
iaugea are magnified by affecUtion ; the language in !&• 
boinedl into harahneu. The mind of the writer aeemn to 
work with mmatiural yioleDee. ' Doeble, doalfle» toil nad 
treoble.' . Hehaa n kind of stnifctingdigiiity,and is tell by 
walking on tiptoe. His ait and his struggle are toe viaible» 
end there is too Uttto abearance of ease and natoxe.* 

To say that he had no beaoties would be unjust ; n mam 
like htm, of great learning and great industry, oonld not 
but prodnoe somediing vahiable. When he pleases least, 
it can only be said that a good design was ill-directed. 

- His translatioDs of Korthem and Welsh Poetry deaenree 
praise; die imagery is preserved, perhaps often i m p g OTed ; 
but the language is unlike the language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to cooenr with 
the common reader; for by the coftmon sense of feeders, 
uncorrupted with literary pngudices, after all dm refiaoo 
meats of subtilty and the dogmatism of learning, nuut be 
finally decided all claim to poetical hmiours. The ' Chnreli. 
yard' abonndf with images which find a mirror in eirerj 
mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom re tum a 
an echo. The four stansas beginning < Tot even these boaea,* 
are to' me original: I have never seen the notions in aaj 
Other place ; yet he that reads diem hei^ persuades himeelf 
that he has always felt them. Had Gray written often 
thus, it had been rain to blame, and naeleai to pniae hte. 
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OBoaox LTTTKI.TON, the son of Sir Thomas Lytteltoo, 
ef Hagley in Worcestershire, was bom in 1709. He was 
editoatsd at Eton, where he was so much distinguished, 
that his exercises were recommended as models to hU 
schoolfellows. 

• Lord Orford used to assert, that Omy * never wrote any thiM 
at thinn of hnaoart ' and added, tiiat haoioer was hit 



«MUjr, bat thinn of hnaourt' 
iwtoral and orifinaLtani.<-C. 
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From Eton h* w«ot to Cliri8t«biireh> whtre bo ntoinod 
tho MBM rqpotadoa of superiority, aad di^ajrod his sbi^ 
lilies to tho poblio in opoom on * Blonheini.' 

He was a t«j early writer, both in Terao and proie* 
His * Fngnas of love/ and bio * Fenian Inters/ were both 
written when be was T017 y o«ng ; and indeed the ehaneter 
of a young man is very visible in both. The Verses cant 
of sbepheids and: flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; 
and the LeMrs hare something of that indistinct and' head- 
sw oa g ardour for liberty which a man of gotios always 
eaCohes when he enters the world, and always Mffers to 
cool as ho passes forward. 

He stayed not long m Oxford; for in 1788 he began his 
trarels^ and saw France and Italy. "Wben be Tetnmed, be 
obtained a seat hi Parliament, and .soon distinguished him- 
self among the nsost eager oppooenu of Sir Robert Walpole, 
t|»i^ his father, who was commissioner of tho admiralty , 
always Toted with the court. 

i For many years the name of Otorffi "LytuAtaa was seen 
in,eyery aeeonnt of every ddmte m the House^of Commons. 
He opposed the standing army ; he (qjtpoaed the excise; bo 
supported the motion for petitioning tho King to remoTo 
Walpole. His leal was considered by the courtiers net 
caly as violent but as aerimonions and malignant ; aad when 
Widpole was at last hunted from his places, every dibrt 
■ was made by his friends, and many friends ho had, to ex- 
dude I^yttiltoa from the secret committee. 
. The Princeof Wales, being (1737) driven from St. James's, 
kept a separate coort, and opened his arms to tho opponents 
of the ministry. Mr. Lytteltoo became his secretarj, and 
-was suppoaed to have great influence in the direccien of his 
pondttct. He persuaded his master, whose business it was 
now to be^popolar, thatfhe would advancebis character by pa* 
tronage. Mallet was made Qnder-secretary with SOOl. ; and 
Thomson had a pension of lOOl. a year. For Thomson, 
Xryttelton always retained hi^ kindness, and was able at last 
to place him at ease. 

Moore courted his favour by an apdogetical poem, called 

f The Trial of Selim f for whiieh he was paid with kind 

words, which, as is common, raised great hopes, that were 

at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton now stood in tho first rank of opposition; and 

Pope, who waaiodtod, it ia not easy to saj how, to 1 
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tlitttofowr <NliiMi>tk» mimatxTt «>■■ t i^ lni> 

U«<otlMit. t«tfio«i* XliM dMV a9«n Um lbs 
Fox, who, itt a(» )M>«ft^ impatfMi to hia M«.^riaM llis is. 
tMMMy wMk »^lMi|oo«er«a «AJ«at aaA Uontnas. Lyttel- 
to»> tufptitM. hi* ln«nd » umL replied, tka* be «k»«sht it 
a* he— r tebftSMeivod iafte the feniiiarii^ ef •• gmat a 



WUlt he was thvfticmiepicawi^ he aiamad (1741> Miaar 
lAejr. fovteeooft of Dearao^ort, by whom he h«i » aos; «h» 
l»te Uird J4rttelleB,.«id tw»ilaaghten, aad wMB' wlkoni-h» 
JWeem !• have liviifLiQ ^ higher degree tiommalbM- 
felicity; but hamao pleaauzes are abort; diadied in «hild» 
bed abowc five yesreaAlniBrd; and he aalaoed hivaelf by 
iptthtg^a letftvotn'tti heruemorjr*^ ... 

. vHa did oot»-ho«eT«r, ooadeiBa hiaself «e pierpetvat eoli- 
tade*aiid' eonrew; fer« aftor a while he waa conuac «d aecir 
happiaaM aean by » eeeeadaearnage with «fa» daaqghCMr of 
Sir Robert Rich;, bat the experiment waa uasoeccaaf^l. 
• Afc<l8Bg|h» after a long stsaggla, WalpolagaTO way, and 
hoaoor and [upofit wesa diatcilnted among hie caaqu wrui a . 
l^lelton waa mad* (1744) one of the Lorda of the Trca- 
Mny; and from that taaM waa eogaged in a ap p o r i i ag the 
aaheiaea of.the aainistry. . 

.. PolitJoa did not, luMtev«r,ao moch engage-hint as't«'^«ri^a 
h«M hia tho pgMa from dtiaga o£ mare importaBwe. Hwbad, 
itttha pride of javenileaaBfideaee* with the help ot««rr«ip< 
conversation, entartained doalrtaof.the-tBath.of ^Hkaisiias- 
i^; bet he. thenar ^he}thae now eooM when it w«m no 
Wager fit tft danbior befievia bj abaoce, and applied hite* 
lalf acrwaalty to the great qaaatioBi. . Hia swdiaa boiag 
boblKiti eaded in coairietaoB. He and that MliffMrwaa 
lome; aad what, he had leaned e ud a aruu il td to teaeh 
(fj^j by>' Qbarrvationa on the C Teasion of ^. 9tuA f « 
tniatiaa>to whiah iafdeliiijr faaa ne., er.beea ab|e to fdb t i aa l d 
a apeeaoQB answer* Thisbookhiefiatharhadthahappiaaea 
af'Seaiag, aad.«kp>eaaBd hia pleaaara hi a letter whleh da- 
aerves to be inserted. 

.. * I have read yoar xieltgkma traatSae with infialte plea- 
Mre end aatiafiMttioa* Tha etyk ia fiae and deary ib« wg«. 
men^ close, cogent, and irresistible. Majtha Kiag of kiag^ 
whose gloriaaa eaoae jov hara aa wall dafndad, i«wmrd 
>HU &aboq«a» and graai that { may ha Aawd m^fti^. 
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tWongk tkt maritt of Jaras Paaafei. to Im tii «$<»1rjiMi»of 
tUM hi^ipjiiMS vUd^ I dflft't doite ka will hnwrifally 
bMtoip «|iMi jdu* latka nfa» Uib*» I dnll' nmcr ««•«■• 
^kcifyiag Ood^ for haTio^ todowei yon wiili 'rack «tefal: 
uleot0» nod civiag no io 9)od a MB. 



'TSOKAS liY'tTSVIftib' .' 

A few jttn aiiterwaid (1751), by the death of UsiKlbiff^ 
h« itktmUA a bMrOMi'a tMa^ith a larfo eslol^whfieh, 
thitHfc porhap» he did not mi9iMnt»h»w»ii<wrtW li»ado»%' 
by ahmiiaof gMatelegaBoe andei^me, and by nnflh kl« 
tantioo .to Ifaa doooratioa of his paxh. 
. As he GOatinaed hit activity in parUaaeail» he waagia- 
daaliy advandog his cUbi to profit and pnCmnaaS; and 
aoQordiqg^y was made in time (1754) cofferer and pnry 
oonp^fUor : this place ha exchanged aast year far the peas 
office of chancellor of the Eacheqocr; an 'oAor, howevexv 
thatTAqairad some qwdifieations nhich he soon pevoeived 
himself to. want. 

The yasr, after, hi* enriosity led hia ints Wales; of 
whioh.ha has giynn an aoeoBnt,peihaps rather wMi Saoaoiaeh- 
aiSfectation of delight, to AUcbibald Bover^ a mah.of iwhom 
ha had concaivM an opinion mora favonralile than he seems 
t» have deserted, and whom, haying onoa elponicd faia in- 
tsMst and fame^ha was never persnaded to disown. B emsa , ' 
whalerer was hb mpral character, did not want ShHiiiaa; 
attacked as he was by a oniveTsal outcry^ and thiMrottttry, 
as it' sands,' tba teho of trath^ he hipt hia;gii>Bad<; atf la'st, 
whea his dafimoes began to fail him jhdsaUkd<dntapbn fair 
adveraaiies, and his adversariea retreated.' 

sAboot thas time LytteUon pwddmhed has * Diakgoes of 
tha Dead,' which warn vary aagariy read, nhmigls <he piv> 
daatioa rather»'as'it-seems;orieisaiwthaKof atndji; father 
^CuiaAs than oemifoeilioBS. aKenateesof hiafeaoaa'toa* 
ofken enable the reader to aaiicqiatathei* cedae r a ali on;' and> 
whad thsy have' mat, thay too oftmiiiait wMhool any eon* 
ddaioa. He has dopied Fenelon moreihaB VaakeBalle.' 

Wks they isaM-fisarFablished^ diey weiv kfaity«6m.^' 
meaded by ^e ^^Gritieal Revieweesc' and paor LytiaitaB, 
with hambk graSiiade, xetafned in a netd lAatk i !h«rr 
i;eadt aeki|owledgmcnCB whidi nan ■aver bo propar, aiiev 
they most ba giid eithar for flattary or lor Jaaiiee. -^ I 
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Wkm, te tin Utter pw« of the last refgn^tha inwupiekras 
finmiiiwi III of ^ var aiade tha disaalnUon of tha mi- 
nistxy wBVoUaUa, Sir Oaoi«a Lyttalton, loaiagwith tka- 
mat bis aaplojai*"*' •^ »ac«iipeMad with apaar»ga ; «a4 
r*ftad littin rA"*^-** teriwlcaca in tha Hoaaaof Lflrfc. » • • 

Hi* latt liteiaiy prodvetioii «i» hia * TUmUuj^ of Hamy 
tba Vaeand/ alateratad by tha aaaichaa tad dalilMnttioBs of 
tvan^ y0»n» aad pablishad with rach awdatj as vanity 
eaadiotatt. I. . ■ 

. Tteitocyof^dspiiUicttiODisranarkabla. TliewlMla 
walk was primad twiea oTar,m graat pan of itthroatiaMs, 
aad Buny aheats four or fiva timaa, Tha bookaaUeva pttid 
for tha fint iaapmsion ; bottbaeharBaaaadnpaatadoper*- 
ratiooa of tka prasa wisra at tha axpansa of cho a^thot, wiioae 
anbitioas aoooraej ia known to hai>ra cost bik irl^aat » 
thmiaud pounds. Ha bagan to print in 1765/ 'Htfoa^i^. 
lamaa appaacad ui 1764, a saeood adition of tham in 176r, m 
third edition in 176B, and the eondosion UI1771* 
. Aadfaw B«id, a man not withont conaidaimUa abilitiaa, 
and not onacqaaintcd with letters or with lifay-iuidertook 
to^ parsaada Lyttaltoo, as be persuaded bnnsatf,that ha waa 
aiaiter of the sacretof panctastion; and, as fear bagala 
oradoHty, ha was employed, I imow not at what prfoa, to 
point the p^pes of ^ Henry th» Second.' The book was at 
last pointed and printed, and sent into tha world. LytCaitoB 
tpokvnioii«y for hia copy, of wbidi, whan ha had paid tha 
wiatar, he probably gave tha rest away; for- ha waa vary 
itbaral to tha indigent. 

, When time bronght the History to a third aditioa. Raid 
was oitM'dead or discarded; and tha saperintendaaca of 
typogr^ihy and panetaatioa was conunittad to a bmsi ori> 
finally a ooaib-inakar, bat than known by tha a^e of Dae- 
tar., Sonmthing anoommoa was probably axpeotad* aad 
aoBMlUttcviwoBBM'was at last dona; fevtothaDoetor^ 
adition is appended, what the world had hardly aaanbafcta, 
• list of anrora ia niaalaen pagisa. 

Bdi to paliliea andliieratora there maat bona and.. lioid 
Xytlaltoa had aeiner the i^paaranea of a strong .ar of a 
. healthy man ; ha had a slender aneaaqpaeiad firaasa* amd a 
anagsafMa; he lasted howavar sisty years, and waa thaa 
aaiaed with his last iUnees. Of hisdaathaTary aftetlBg 
'M. insiraetiva aocoant has bean gtvanby his phyaldaa, 
^ wUl spare ma the task of his maraieharaetor. . 



LYTTELTOK. 4i9 

' Oft Sadij tveaiiig tke qnnptonw of his Lordtbip's 4u- 
order, which for awoek|Mathadal«raMdiu,iNnoQ»fBtal 
•ppottMico, Mid his Lordship believed hinsolf to bo s djring 
aiMui. Aom this time he suffered bj rcstloMiiess ndior 
dian paiii; though his nerves were appsreAtly'nvehihrt- 
tered, his mental fsculties never seemed 8tTOngar» when h#v^ 
was thoroQchljr ft'wska. 

' His Lordahip^s bilions and hepatic eonplaintt setined 
alone n6t equal to the expected* monmful event ; his long 
want of sleep, whether this consequence of th«.iiritation in 
the bowels^ or, which is more probaUe, of eaases of adif- 
rent kind, aceoonts for his loss of strength, aadfw his death, 
veiy sufficiently. 

.. 'Ihough his Lordship wishedhisapproachmgdiseolntion 
not to bo Uogering, be waited for itwithreagnacioB. He 
laid, ** It is a folly, a keeping me in misery, now to attempt 
to prolong life ;** yet He was easily persuaded, for the satis* 
faction of others, to do or take any thing thought proper 
for him. On Saturday he had been remarkably better, and 
we were not without some hopes of his recovery. 

* On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, l^s liordship 
sent for me, and said he felt a gr^^flurry, and wished to have 
n little coatcfsatioB with me in order to divert it. He then 
procesdcd to open the fonntsin of that heart, from whence 
goodness had so long flowed, as from a copious spriiv« 
** Doctor,*' said be,** yon shall be my confessor: when I first 
set out In the world, I had friends who endeavoured to 
shake my belief in the Christian religioQ. I saw dillleul. 
ties which staggered me; but I kept my mind open to ton- 
victiott. The evidences and doctrines of Christianity, 
studied with att«ntion,made me a most firm and persuaded 
believer of the Christian rdigion. I have made it the rule 
of toy life, and it is the groimd of my future hopes. I have 
erred and daned ; but have repented, and never indulged 
any vidons habit. In politics, and public Ufa, I have made 
public gtod the rule of my conduct. I never gave counsels 
which I did not at the time thiak best. I have seen that I . 
was sometimes in the wrong, but I did not eir designedly. 
I have endeavoured, in private, life, to do all the good in 
my power, and never for a moment could indnlge malicioas 
or unjust designs upon any person whatsoever." 

At another tisso he said, " 1 moat UaTo my soul lathe 
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•«M nit* iiL WM to tafotf th^ iUMP*;> I i4d.tki»a v«i7 

taoos, my Lord; yoa most cmna to ^ib*". Thvi fa* oonti* 
amMLfiviiigiiudjjriiigbcpedistiDatosU Atoaadfaia. Oa 
Mondtji qfiMningftitieid iBtoiwl gats* soaie «mU hope^ 
(mt ckwM T«iubc4 is tbo avaBuig; anLfae <io tt< i—td dyfaft 
lNil>«itb ^wy littU aMMia«|0» ttUTnesdigF i^ma§tAng;oM 
9$, mkm IwnrMiiMven and aij^ o'bloaklwciqpimd, aloioM 
without a groan/ 

Hit Laidahip ivat bwied.at Haglax.; aad tfaa. (oUowtng 
wacnptinm. iacutton tlio aida of hia Lady'a ■MMmmants 

lUs unadoroed stone was placed here 
By the partiealar desire and express 
Directions of the Right Hononrable 

Okorge Lord Ltttblton, 
Who died Augost i2, 1773, aged 64* 

Lord lorttekon's Fpems are the ^rar^s of a maa of Utann 
tare and jadgnteiit, 4ev<tfiog part of hit time tQ TerniMi 
tion. They have nothing to be detp|t«d, imd Ultle to h« 
adniized. Of his ' Prugrtts of I^ve/ it it safl&cieikt klam^ 
^ tay that it u pn^wM-.. |^it. hUiOE vtj^ i« * ijMi#jsk* 
bM Dcither m^ch ^rce 9«V moch tjctftpoe, Uiftlittl* 
performances, whether tQngt or epigrams^ tra toipetimM 
sprightly, afMi Aqm^niat iiasipidt 9it t9M^ iBIMM 
We a smooth equahility, which cannot vtnch Ure, htcMia < 

ihs7ar»,shon»h^t«hicti seldom eltvat^ or m^prifei, 9iit j 
from thit centim ooght t^ ha ajtcep^ hit * Aivl«o. t^ B#* 
U9da/ whi«h« thongh for the most part wntte« wh^ha wu 
y&j, yoking, contaju^ lavck tr»^ Md mnch pmAefmi, vwyi 
«l«g/ia(lj «r4 yigorovtly eicpfetpa4> wd .ihevt a.fWAd a^ 
Vntxvf^ ^ U^oi «nd » PAwcjT «f pQet<7 vhieh cvlt^vatioA 
mig\|t htye ratted to, exoeUenoB. 

THB IBFB. 



Vn«lad by J, F. D«tx, 8i^ Mu't SqvttPO. 
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